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VWVatch him shoot the basket! Health 
habits build the energy that wins. 


E;very school day eat a hot cerea 


breakfast — Cream of 
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Dont say ought’or ‘must’ 


You can tell vour child he ‘‘ought”™’ to eat a hot cereal breakfast because 
school authorities sav it is good for him—and you make no impression. But 
if show him how eating hot cereal makes other children able to do the things he 
wants to do well—and you have stimulated a new interest and co Operation in 
this health habit. Hang this poster on the wall; it is Azs record for /:m to keep 
Send to us for free package of gold stars and every school day he eats a hot 
cereal breakfast, have him paste a star in the record form. We will also send you 
a sample box of Cream of Wheat and authoritative book on children’s diet 
All free. Write today to Cream of Wheat Co., Dept. A-10, Minneapolis, Minn. © 1927, c. of W 
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N° need to take our words We say, these new-type socks outwear of experiment ) 
for the surprising figures : chines wer 
a ; . - all others 3 to 4 times . . . the smart- 
3 to 4 times more wear in Specia read \ 
these smart socks.’ Three mil- ness of their silk is unsurpassed lected. At last « 
lion men confirm them. So do eht 


their wives. Now let them tell 





you. Or test this claim 


yourself by getting a 








j 
i 
single pair of these ae! 
F ‘ 
smart socks today. ‘ Smartness at ordinary 
New-type socks that iE prices 
follow a recent inven- a | 
i I i \] 
tion. aa 
b ; ~ 
t 
The new way ry 
Science has discovered ’ I 
a new way of knitting. 
The toe—where most 
socks wear out first ¥ 
now becomes the () S17 ON 
strongest part ol all. \ 
Wear is increased by 
a simple scientific =() c : 
principle. 
: 4 (it) 
Just at the point of 
hardest wear a spec ial ( | 
Wear-resisting thread 
is woven at the tip and 
over the top of the toe. 
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An easy thing to tell 
about, yet it took ex- 


perts months to find 





the perfect way to do 
it. Hundreds of tests 


were made, thousands f Theis cage, 
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‘TYtRee ARE ‘IPE 


Men who know and care about 
what to wear, and how to wear 
it, gather at these places for busi- 
ness, pleasure, social activities 


The things these men wear are 
“the style” 


In order to forecast style accu- 
rately we must know what these 
“style leaders” are going to wear. 


And we do 


Our experts in colors, patterns, 
weaves and design create new 
things that are offered to these 
men. The minute they are ac 
cepted, they are presented to the 
whole of America. There’s no 
waiting’ no delay 


STARTING PLACES OF STYLE 


There are three new colors for 
spring, for example; you can 
know they’re right because they 
have already been adopted at 
these style centers; silver blue, 
pigeon gray, and hazel tan 


You'll hear more about them; 
Hart Schaffner & Marx mer- 
chants have them now. You'll 
hear more about the new styles, 
too, as they're accepted. We'll 
give you the news in these Sat- 
urday Evening Post pages. Read 
aboutthem;they’reauthentic; the 
last word; the styles you want 


HART SCHAFFNER & MARX 
Chicago New York London 


February 5,1927 
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HE telegram had 

arrived atamoment 

when Mr. Tutt 

the rest of the office 
force, with the exception 
of Miss Sondheim and 
Bonnie Doon, having de- 
parted for a vacation 
was feeling particularly old 
and lonely. 

‘Dingle? Dingle? Ever 
hear of him, Bonnie?”’ He 
tossed the yellow sheet 
toward the ambulance 
chaser. ‘“‘Look him up in 
Who’s Who 

Mr. Doon reached for 
the unwieldy red volume 
tnat always stood on the 
end of the table alongside 

Bible, the World Al- 
manac, Burke's Peerage, 
Bartlett's Familiar Quota- 
tions, the Shaksperean 
Concordance, Bibby’s 
Pocket Dictionary and 
Ploetz’s Manual of Uni- 
versal History. 

*Dingal Dingball 
Dingbat Dingel here 
he is: ‘ Dingle, Allison; b. 
Yonkers, N. Y., Sept. 30, 
1870; s. Thomas and Sarah 
Jane D.; m. Mary Haskell 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., April 
15, 1904." Gee! This guy 
certainly hates himself! 
They write their own obit- 
uaries, you know! Claims 
he’s a manufacturer, finan- 
cier, author, genealogist, 
agrostologist % 

“What's that?” asked 
Mr. Tutt. 

‘Got me!” answered 
Bonnie. ‘“ But whatever it 
s, he says he’s it!” 

‘*What clubs or societies 


. 


does he belong to?” 

‘Union, Yale, Sons of 
the Revolution, Society of 
American Wars, United 
Order of Americans 
there’s a lot of it!” 

‘He’s everything but a 
Blue Goose and a Sacred 
Camel!”’ declared Mr. 
Tutt. 

“Anyhow, I guess he’s 
good for a ticket to Bar 
Harbor.’’ Bonnie replaced 
the book. “If you don't 
feel like taking such a long 
trip this hot weather, 
] 





Now, although Mr. Tutt 


ted that 


had always insisted that 





ney no obj 


sat. By ARTHUR TRAIN *: 


ALLISON DINGLE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. CLINTON SHEPHERD 




































































A Girl Was Standing in the Stern, Evidently Engaged in Saying Good-«by to a Young Man Upon 


the Float Who Seemed Disinclined to Let Go Her Hand 








? Perish the thought! It made 
difference who or what Mr. Dingle might be, or the 
ire of the matter in which the latter desired to retain 
Service was the motto of Tutt & Tutt 

ir. Tutt gave Bonnie Doon a paternal smile. ‘‘It is 
to suggest going in my place,” he said. 


t as I read his telegram, Mr. Dingbat demands my 
ittentior 
‘Dingle is the name,” corrected Mr. Doon with hauteur. 
His employer arose. ‘I shall honor the call of this pa- 
ec manufacturer of dry cereals,” he announced. ‘ You 
Miss Sondheim can hold down the office furniture 
[ am gone.”’ 


Thus it was that Mr. Tutt, at five o’clock next morning, 
f in the wilds of Maine. He had gone by 
t express and debouched at Bangor, tired and rather 
ter a sleepless night in a Pullman wherein still 
ing the humid atmosphere of the Grand Central Sta- 
n; but having snatched a cup of coffee at the station 
taurant and transferred himself to the back platform 

rain, he had begun to revive. As he rattled down 
‘ ngle track to Ellsworth and the Mt. Desert ferry, 
Mr. Tutt, breathing into his tobacco-tanned old lungs 

ld air in which the balsam of the pine forests was 


ngled with the breath of the ever-nearing sea, revived 


Later he had stood clinging to his hat in the bow of the 
rumbega as it churned across the bay toward the moun- 
that ranged themselves like a row of gigantic ele- 


ts over the island of Mt. Desert, passed through 
narrow channel between some small spruce-covered 
nds, called Poreupines, and threading its way among 
vachts lying in the harbor, bumped at length against 


e Bar Harbor pier. Mr. Tutt had enjoyed every minute 


‘ that beautiful sail, and it was by reason of his desire not 





to miss anything, and his consequent commanding posi- 
n in the bow of the steamer, that he was the only pas- 
wer to observe the tableau being at that moment enacted 
1 neighboring float at which lay a small stubby white 

UT 
A girl in khaki overalls and blue jersey, her yellow hair 
ipped by a round worsted blue cap, was standing in the 
tern, evidently engaged in saying good-by to a white- 


flanneled young man upon the float who seemed disin- 
d to let go her hand. They evidently had a great deal 
to say to each other, and they were much too 
ngrossed to notice either the approach of the Norumbega, 





h had obligingly stopped its engines, or the inquiring 
ence of Mr. Tutt; and just as the former bumped the 
er the youth bent swiftly, threw his arms about the gir!’s 
d implanted a kiss upon her smiling lips. For 
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several seconds they stood thus before he reluctantly 
released her 

“Looks like the kind that would hang on,” thought Mr. 
Tutt, his old heart expanding at this unconscious demon- 
stration of the fervency of young love. ‘I guess, in his 
place, I would myself.” 

‘All ashore that’s going ashore!”’ yelled the mate as the 
hawser looped one of the piles; and Mr. Tutt, grasping 
his carpetbag, descended the plank, smiling too. 

Reaching the pier, he turned to see what further might 
have happened. The launch was by this time a couple of 
hundred yards from the float, scudding for the open bay, 
and the girl looking back, with her hand upon the wheel. 
They were waving good-by to each other, still smiling. 

A trimly gaitered chauffeur relieved Mr. Tutt of his 
carpetbag, conducted him to a shining limousine, whirled 
him through the town and up a mile of curving bluestone 
drive to a chateau surrounded by pines upon the summit 
of a neighboring hill. 

It was a sparkling day, one of Stevenson’s “‘green days 
in forests, blue days at sea.”” The odor of roses drifted from 
the garden near by; across the tree tops he caught the 
glint of the ocean. 

Mr. Tutt would have liked to throw himself down on the 
lawn, stick his face into the hot grass, and maybe roll about 
and kick his old heels in the air; but a portly pink-faced 
manservant was standing upon the marble step beneath 
the porte-cocheére. 

“Mr. Dingle wished me to say that he will be down in a 
few minutes,” he said. “Breakfast is at nine o’clock. 
Shall I show you to your room, sir?”’ 

So Mr. Tutt turned his back on the sunlight outside and 
followed the butler through a shadowed entrance hall, 
hung with armor and mounted trophies, and up the heavily 
carpeted stairs, to a vast white bedchamber, adjoining an 
equally vast bathroom, resplendent in tile and gleaming 
nickel. 

At the door of this natatorium, Mr. Griffin, the gentle- 
man in waiting, paused. “‘ How do you like your bath, sir?” 
“‘Er—medium, I guess,’’ temporized the old lawyer. 

The eyes of the stately one enfiladed Mr. Tutt’s congress 
shoes, string tie and rusty old frock coat. Elevating the 
carpetbag upon a supercilious finger, he inquired unhope- 
fully, “Shall I lay out some other clothes for you, sir?”’ 

Mr. Tutt, who had thrown himself at full length upon a 
lounge and was feeling in his pockets for a match, waved 
him aside. ‘‘No,” he replied. ‘In point of fact, I haven't 
got any. And you needn’t bother to open that bag, either. 
There’s nothing in it but a toothbrush, a pair of socks, a 
bundle of stogies and my last copy of the Influence of 
Wealth in Imperial Rome.” 
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Very good, sir. Thank you, sir,”’ said Mr. Griffin. 
“Not at all!” said Mr. Tutt. 


iI 


“T’M A NORDIC,” said Mr. Allison Dingle, half an hour 
later, with one eye on the butler. ‘“‘And,’’ he added 
with a significant nod at Mr. Tutt across the breakfast 
table, “‘we Nordics must hang together.’’ He drained his 
cup of coffee nervously and poured half a pitcher of cream 
over the cereal on the plate before him. ‘Oh, I’m not a 
pessimist! But America ought to be for the Americans 
the real ones. We, in this country, where the best elements 
in the stock have a chance to rise to the top, ought to 
breed true.”” He waved a stubby arm. “ Yes, we ought to 
breed true—particularly since we live in a country where 
the really good elements in the stock have a chance to rise 
to the top. There’s where we put it all over the English 
and the Germans, who weaken the strain by intermarriage 
within an artificial nobility already run to seed—yes, sir!” 

An egg spoon jingled. Mr. Dingle was addressing an 
imaginary audience of thousands. 

“Yes, sir! ‘Out of a democracy of opportunity we have 
created an aristocracy of achievement!’ There is no wealth, 
no honor, no public position which is not within the grasp 
of any man who has it in him. Look at the Vanderbilts, 
the Astors; at Rockefeller, at Carnegie, at Ford—and, in 
a more modest degree, myself! These men had nothing 
except their natural inheritance of brains and moral fiber, 
and the other dominant characteristics of our race.”’ 

He leaned back in his wicker chair, which creaked omi- 
nously, a short, snugly tailored fat man with restless gray 
eyes. “‘When did you come over?” 

Mr. Tutt regarded him abstractedly. ‘‘Me? The ferry 
landed me at the Bar Harbor pier about twenty minutes 
ago.” 

“T know that—I meant your people. When did they 
come to America?” 

“‘T haven't the remotest idea.” 

Mr. Dingle refused to be placed in the position of enter- 
taining a mongrel. ‘‘Tutt sounds like a Scotch name,” he 
mused, ignoring his guest’s admission of ignorance. ‘We 
Dingles are Scotch. Dingwell the name was originally, 
until it was unfortunately corrupted over here to Dingle 
There is a barony in the family. The first Lord Dingwell 
dates from 1609. My personal forbears are naturally not 
in the direct line, but are merely good, honest yeoman 
stock who came over somewhere toward the beginning of 
the last century. I find genealogy rather interesting to 
play with. Everybody should have a hobby, don’t you 
think?” 

“T certainly do,” agreed Mr. Tutt. 











Here, in a Patch of Sun, a Tall Old Man With Snow:White Hair and Beard Was Sitting With Closed Eyes. Beside Him Lay a Girl Reading 


Aloud —the Girl Mr. Tutt Had Seen That Morning on the Fioat 
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Ir. Dingle cast his otner ey 


who was fussing at the side table 
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“That will be all said impatient You there area lot them scattere g 
needn't wait.”” Griffin reluctantly retired and his master the least of my troubles. | could even swallow M 
rose and closed both doo ng off the breakfast pore} What | can’t stoma 

“We may as well get down to business,”’ continued Mr name! Dizzy might mean anyt g. | 
Dingle as he sat down again. “‘ Your time is valuable and Robert whether it’s her 
so is mine—and I have a golf engagement at ten o'clock. she is a Christian rar name 
Try one of these.”” He extended a gold case containing a probably drinks. I don’t know wag w 
row of oversized each bearing the initials name like that in any other wa ink 
“A. D.” surmounted by a discreet crest bat or suffered from vertis Some these 


Mr. Tutt produced a with- 


ered stogy. 


own brand, if you don’t mind.” 

Mr. Dingle helped himself 
and returned th 
pocket. ‘* Well, th 
up against a delicate situation. 
Every rich man has to face the 
possibility of blackmai 
pose, but this is different from 


+ 


tered on him. 


take my place in the business 
world—to start where I leave 


tt 


off—and so far 
right up to scratch. 
Sunday he broke the news to 
me that he wanted to get mar- 
ried. At first, naturally, I sup- 
posed that it was some girl 
friend of his whom 
whose parents come up here it 
the summer—from New York, 
Philadelphia or Bo 7 
I discovered that this woman 
had been a waitress at the 
lage tea room and that she was 
the daughter of a a 


ster man.” 


Mr. Dingle paused to allow 
the full horror of the disclosure 


to sink in. 
“Yes, sir! 


who got his living by catching 
lobsters. Imagine my son tied 
up for life toa woman like that! 
It would ruin him socially 

and in a business 
Ridicule is the one thing that 
killsaman. Lob 


polialimy daughte r’s cl 


of making a 


There is a young Englishman 
of title over here just now who 
Is quite attentive to her. 
knew about this lobster busi- 


ness he’d run like 


Mr. Tutt 


doubt he would. 
you seen the young lady?” 


“No! And I don’t want to. 


Whatever she 


J assume that 
x »od-looking 
wouldn't have fallen for her 


ich a marriage would be pre- 


“Do you 


the ordinary run. 
trouble is Robert 
marrying the girl. 
twenty-two, and still in col- 
lege. All my hopes are cen- 


The daughter of 
a common fisherman 


posterous—a calamity.” 





— 


"It’s Not Early,’’ She Replied. ‘‘It's After One. I Have to Go and Pull 





against her except that she My Traps. . . . I'm Sorry You Couldn't Steep’’ 
a lobster man’s daughter 
‘That’s all I want to know. I don’t want to be allied a tough lot He leaned 
with that sort of people.”’ with his na ! D) ! ] f 
‘*What’s her name?”’ W here his Mud | 1 
“Her name?” Mr. Dingle’s gray eyes held the glint of “Thirty miles offshore from ] 
ce. ‘Her name,” he announced, ‘“‘is Dizzy Zucker—and send you over, when you're ready, in my n 
she comes from Mud Island!” get there iple of ify 
Mr. Tutt experienced a certain sympathy for his dog- trick, maybe your powers of persuasion w | 
matic host. Dizzy Zucker, of Mud Island! It certainly that what I’m asking you to ¢ r mé 
inded like bad news! it do you want me to do?” I'l] not forget it Do whatever 
he asked. 1CCE i] " 
“*Go there and buy her off.” without ‘king to see a 
‘But suppose she won't be bought off.” other busines and my J 
‘Every woman | I'll pay her anything she _ satisfact : 
asks, so long as it doesn’t get into the papers; buy the He was the kind of client 
whole island rather than have my only son married to a I've only one sugge 
obster man’ ‘an’ 1 see the headlines s that you g th n ! 


grapners and reporters were n nana Sig? 
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“I'm Sorry. I Didn't Mean to. I’m Sorry,’’' Apotogized Juliana 


HE small neglected houses in that nar- 

row street were pressed right up against 

one another like fading flowers squeezed 

0 tight. But each had its tiny yard in front 
closed by iron railings. And though at the 
of the house into which Juliana had moved was a 
ng sign—For Kent—and scurrying papers, on the 
ght all was order and ruffled curtains and a polished 


me ite: Dr. Sylvanus Pardee. As Juliana skated on 
‘ walk three little Pardees came out of their clean 


ioor and hopped down their path with their sticks. 


it is, the eldest, a girl about Juliana’s own age, hopped. 
The baby was merely banging his stick about. While the 
idle one, the smatier girl, was bouncing frantically, 
gyling and jueaking “Oh, Angie, I can’t! Please 
howr ’retty plee-yees! An-ge-la! But Angela, with 
ne haughty nose and calm dropped eyelids, never once 
irned round, nor answered. So they came through their 
e iron gate and out on the pavement, where Juliana 
ised lite frankly, to stare at them; and they 

‘ te nkly, to stare at Juliana 
Juliana thought it was odd that they were all dressed 
ke, in dark-biue coats and caps, and white socks —even 
e big gu knees were bare —and odd to see a thick mane 
air hair hanging, guite unbraided, down the larger 
back But she liked the smaller girl, all brown and 
irly, d es and giggles; and the baby was as 
ettily golden as the cupid on a valentine, though he 
ed as if he might cry too easily. What her neighbors 
1 f her v t apparent, for they had all glazed 
tares in imitation of Angie. But there was some- 
gy—something about these children that troubled Juli- 
na SO ie began to skate again, very expertly and 


ne foot, on one skate, on the old wavy pave- 


; ; thr } tify + ] iy 
e! Alte if ngiy, ea eaulliul circus lady. 





By Elizabeth Alexander 


TLLVUSTRATE DO BY 


HENRY 


So it happened that the little Pardees came under the 
spell of Juliana, the magic she could make of the most 
ordinary play, that special talent of hers for throwing her- 
self headlong into a game, do or die, and infecting others 
with her own madness. And so it happened that the little 
Pardees got into the habit of meetirg Juliana every after- 
noon about the same hour, when Millie was too busy in the 
kitchen to notice, and mamma was even busier, sewing in 
her own room at the back of the house, and Angela had 
been trusted to take the younger children out. Besides, 
they had never been forbidden to play with Juliana. So 
they often went round the corner—not crossing the street 
though!—or played at the other end of the row of houses. 

It was only a sidewalk friendship—Juliana knew that. 
Knew that, always, the moment would come: “Well, 
good-by Juliana!’’—and the little iron gate would swing 
behind them, and the rush of their eager feet up the 
brick path to their door. Then Juliana would swing on the 
gate and watch the lights at their windows and the stir of 
figures behind their curtains. Finally, inch by inch, she 
would draw herself away from their bright house; and, 
sometimes hopping on one foot, as if hopping were the only 
thing in life that really mattered, but often just walking 
along soberly on both feet, like grown people, Juliana 
would approach her own house, which was dark. 

Katie was usually sitting in the kitchen with her shoes 
on a paper in the oven, having another cup of tea. 
There would be the little knitted shawl round her shoul- 
ders, which meant she had the rheumatism again. She 
would sigh, and say spring was an awful time, like damp, 


RALEItGH 





and “‘rahr,” and when Juliana tried to tell 
her about the children next door— Angie her 
own age, and the five-year-old baby they 
called ‘‘Boopie,”” and the middle one—her 
favorite—-*‘ Trix.” 

“Tricks! That ain’t a girl’s name. That’s a dog’s 
name!” cried Katie. 

Oh, well, it was no use. So Juliana would run away 
through the dark house. She always ran. Katie said it 
wasn’t good for her, now she was growing so fast. But 
how could she sit, sit, and creep along like grown people? 
For there was a mysterious stirring in the air, as if some- 
thing wonderful was just about to happen. She had felt 
it all spring, wondered what it was; and now she under- 
stood. The children—the people next door! Mrs. Pardee, 
whom she had never met, but whose voice she knew. 

Through the frail old walls between the two houses 
Juliana could hear what went on next door. Not actual 
words, but the hum of talking and laughter, hurrying foot- 
steps, closing doors, the tinkle of a piano, the deep rumble- 
rumble-bumble that was the doctor speaking, as if he had 
stones in his mouth. And then the children running up- 
stairs to their nursery, which was next to Juliana’s own 
room. As she lay in her bed, pressed close against the 
wall, she could hear the little Pardees going to bed—no, 
being put to bed—and the sound of their mother’s voice 


iI 
ARVED out of ivory, frail seeming but firm, was 
Charlotte Pardee. Her hair was ebony on ivory, sleek 
as a blue dove’s wing. The dimple at her mouth—gera- 
nium mouth—deceived men. They turned in the street. 
But her face was frozen— purely frozen to one purpose. In- 
tent as a face exquisitely carved from ivory. Her small, 
exquisite, ivory figure was in flight. Hurrying—hurrying 
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always and with 


contrived her 


winging, like a bird, straight home; 
more than the ingenuity of a robin had she 
nest 

Out of this old neglected house, in this poor old shabby 
With 
her own hands, pointed as those of an idol, she had re- 
painted the too 
wide-boarded floors from long abuse to dark gleaming. 
With her own eyes, rapt as those of a saint, she had per- 


street, she had built a delightful nest for her babies 


woodwork — ivory and reclaimed the 


suaded the landlord to knock out a partition. Two small 
rooms on the second floor were now a nursery. There, 
every night, she sang her babies to sleep, in a voice that 
was smal! but true, sweet and birdlike: 








“One night in a man-ger, 
No place for his be d, 
The lit-tul Lord Jesus 


Laid down his sweet head. 


There, in the little white beds enameled by their own 
mother’s hands, the little Pardees lay. There, under the 
sheets she had hemmed, under the soft blankets with linen 
folds stitched by her own fingers, snuggled into small pil- 
lows with handmade cases, the Pardee children drifted 
into the land of sleep on the tide of their mother’s voice. 

On the other side of the wall Juliana was caught in the 
overflow of that bountiful tide of mother love; 
too, slept. 

: mir 
NE afternoon about a fortnight after their friendship 
began, the Pardee children did not meet Juliana at the 
accustomed hour. For their governess had taken them up 
to the park. And a very neat, pretty governess Millie 
made, in an old black dress and hat of Mrs. Pardee’s done 
over. 


and she, 


In fact, Millie’s appearance was the best thing about 
her, Mrs. Pardee said. She couldn’t cook or clean or do 
anything properly, but she was the only servant they could 
possibly afford, and she was devoted. In time she could 
be trained, Mrs. Pardee said. In the meantime she looked 
like a nice-people’s servant. 
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a certain compression at her Cha te | ‘ f t 
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other women, too, because she wouldn't let ‘ 
into poverty as if it were her natural stat No! Her She 
band’s meager income, this shabby street, should ne ‘ | 
defeat Charlotte Pardee! That mea n im ( 
nouse and attractive, immacuiat ” ‘ 
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her children Monogrammed towels, linen sé ett No, mamr 
Nothing sham or shoddy. Simple things, but real t ‘A? é } 

These her children must have! These e wou g oO 
the death for! Work herself to deat} I nee 2, en ( ther 
ering, crocheting, Knitting scalloping, pleating, fluting (} ¢ Wi Ton 
and frilling; turning, and mending, and pressing ighe ght w 
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tracks like a hunted animal Playing on the more J e marre ex I ne t 
ceptible tradesmen to get the best ol everything Wa ] a ist be n t whe ‘ 
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quishing with her smile the big red-cheeked butcher, the pou It had become irk that M | 
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odious as the smells of raw meat and much milk— bu must put a stop to it. But r i 
using her charm, with a sort of proud wantonness, for her Millie, of course, co rt be ‘ 
children. Squeezing every cent out of the dollar an very Mrs. Pardee rappe ¢ 
ounce of energy and devotion out of Millie. Well! But The child, Ost e she e, ren 
she never spared herself either! fectly motionle the M 

She ran upstairs now, and bathed and changed into her Pardes Ar mp tl ‘ 
tea gown, cleverly made out of an old evening dress. Whe Pardee drew down the et 
the children came home at twilight she was seated at the in her window How perfect In the 
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round elbows, hands running as gayly over the keys as if dren were exposed to in tl ] ‘ ‘ 
they had never scrubbed a sticky saucepan—in rubber _ little quiver of bitterness pierced Mrs. } ee 
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On One Foot, on One Skate, on the Old Wavy Pavement — Quite Thrillingly, Like a Beautiful Circus 
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‘Oh, I Will, Will I?" Said the Man With the Mustache, Now Stopping His Remarks About ‘‘He Does it With His Stomach" 
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wt Runkle, better known to 
lls as Noodles, ‘“‘that is 
indalous truth about Miss Lamson 
andalous truth about Doc Kid- 

are the scandalous facts about the rest of 
people who think they are better than we 
earn my crust of bread by mowing their 
ng care of their furnaces when necessary, 
im a free American citizen, and when you 
nk about these summer people with their 
*s, I will say I think they are a lot of leering 
M Lamson and Doc Kiddene had had 
ms, instead of chunks of ice, they would 
down that the chair was broken.” 





always been in favor of free speech, but 


ive heard the same scandal repeated three 


ame stewed character, and all in fifteen min- 

: know he will start again if not stopped, 
im led outside and told not to come 
hop again until sober. Though it must be 


difference between Noodles stewed and 
the fact that when drunk he ripped out 
every time he opened his mouth, and 


he minded his own business 
ng down my hammer, when he came 
Noodles out of the shop—‘‘Sam, I 
ect which westarted todiscuss when 


remember, Sam, that little conversation 


ug n the subject of ambition?” 
| remember that conversation,” said Sam, 
I i Art you said, ‘it is all right 
‘ iton e springs, and when I pass on 
i] eave this business to you if you 


nly a trade and not a pro 
ng mar e you with ambition ought to 


By lloratio Winslow 
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“T then pulled out of my pocket and showed you, Sam, 
the ambition literature I had just received in three lines 
namely, gratis pamphlets showing how the untrained man 
could become an electrical engineer or a finger-print en- 
gineer or a ventriloqual engineer.” 

“Yes, | remember all that distinctly, Arnie.’ 

“And you said, Sam, that there seemed to be too many 
electrical engineers just now, and that the detective trade 
was not healthy on account of detectives being obliged to 
pass their time watching for clews in damp places. But, 
Sam, you did not say anything against becoming a ven- 
triloqual engineer.” 


““No, Arnie, I did not say anything against that.” 

“Well, Sam, as a result of secret practice night and 
morning, that is what I have become.” 

Sam looked surprised. ‘‘Do you mean you have be- 
come a ventriloqual engineer already?” 

“Yes, Sam,” I said, “and I do not see any reason why I 
should not be among the cream of my chosen profession. 
There is big money in vaudeville—performers earning 
from five hundred to three thousand dollars a week, and all 
for a few moments of work that is the same as play. They 
travel all over the world at the expense of others, making 
friends with all the prominent people, for a ventriloqual 
engineer is a favorite wherever he goes. So that is what I 
have become and am now prepared to demonstrate the re- 
sults of my studies and practice.” 

“Do you mean to say, Arnie, that you are already a 
full-fledged ventriloqual engineer?” 

“That is just what I mean to say, Sam.” 

“I would certainly appreciate it, Arnie, if I could see you 
throw your voice somewhere.”’ 

‘Well, how would you like it if I should throw it down 


) 
cellar, Sam. 





BUREN 


“I would like that fine, Arnie.”’ 

Accordingly, with my glottis in Position Three, 
I began the following dialogue—and I hope I do 
not have to explain that in this dialogue I spoke 
for both characters because, though one party appeared 
to be in the cellar, this was merely an optical illusion which 
may be produced by any trained ventriloqual engineer 

“Hello, hello, hello, down there.”’ 

“Hello, hello, hello, up there.” 

“What are you doing down there? 

“T am getting ready to go fishing. What are you doing 
up there?” 

“‘T am just entertaining an evening party. How would 
you like to come up and help me out?” 

“Help you out? When did you fall in? Can you swim? 
Wait a minute and I will throw you a line.”’ 

I had got just this far when a sudden burst of applause 
caused me to turn around. Immediately behind me stood 
Sam’s daughter, Ruth, by name, to whom I was engaged 
to be married, and by the pleased expression on her face it 
was easy to see that she had heard all. 

“Oh, Arnold, when did you learn to do that? Why 
didn’t you tell me? Isn’t it wonderful.” 

In a few words I began to explain all about my ambi- 
tion, which up to this moment I had cultivated in secret 
In the midst of this explanation I was much surprised to 
observe Sam take a position in back of his daughter and 
make frantic motions to me to stop talking and say no 
more. But I could see no reason for this, and going right 
ahead, continued to explain to Ruth what I was now going 
to do with my life. 

“It is simply wonderful, Arnold,”’ she said, when I had 
finished, ‘‘and how I will enjoy it, not only traveling 


around as your wife and meeting all those prominent people 
but also how proud I will be to feel that in my little way I 
helped you attain your ambition. Because I am not only 
willing and eager but determined to help you, Arnold. I 
am a modern 1 


irl, Arnold, and very broad-minded, an 
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when I promised to marry 





you I decided that, whatever 
my personal feelings, I would always do what was best for 
your highest interests.” 

As she said this last Sam leaned back against the benc! 
and fanned himself with his right hand the same as if all in, 
and remained in this position until I came back from hav- 


ing helped Ruth into her car. 





“Arnie,” he said in a depressed voice, “it is all over; and 
it is my fault, because I ought to have warned you, but I 
did not think in time.”’ 

‘Why is it all over, Sam, and what is all over?” 

‘Your ambition, Arnie. hard a 1 can from 





now on, you will never get to be a practicing ventriloqual 
engineer. It is too late.” 

“Why is it too late, Sam?’ 

‘Because of this little incident that just happened 


**Do you mean because of what I said to Ruth about my 





ambition?” 





is just what I mean, Arnie.” 

**But she said she would help me, Sam.” 

‘Arnie,”’ he remarked in the most discouraged voice I 
ever heard him use, “it is not manly to knock a woman, 
especially when she happens to be your own daughter, but 
you can never tell what any woman means by what she 

‘s. If you ever ask Ruth what she thinks of Miss Lam- 
son, Ruth will tell you that Miss Lamson is a lovely lady 
and she thinks the world of her. But the facts in the case, 
Arn 
social Ruth was getting up, and ever since, Ruth has been 
waiting for a chance to get back at her. And she will, too, 
because Ruth is just like her mother before her.”’ 

‘““What has that got to do with my becoming a ventrilo- 





, are that last summer Miss Lamson queered a churcl 





qual engineer, Sam?”’ 

** Arnie, all women are alike in one thing: They have got 
no use for ambition. They do not understand it and they 
do not like it. TI ey would rather die in their tracks than 
let their husbands act progressive and not the way every- 
body has always acted. I was a young man, Arnie, when I 
met Ruth’s mother. I had just learned the blacksmit}! 


and was earning fair wages, but was dissatisfied as a 











And at the Same Minute Two University Football Players With Broad 
Behind the Scenes Close to Where I Was 
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A LITTLE investigation at had rea happened ir But I ne et 
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his heart’s ambition ught hin large i 
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cause she said it was think of being a capable f 


magnetic healer without knowing all the 
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he price of the natural food was then low. 


Nursing Sick Competitors 


managea 


1 
na 


y was the pioneer in the field, had been 


d accumulated a great deal of 


had so perfected its plants and processes that 


: prot 


, selling at half the prices of its com- 
ese competitors had rushed into the industry 


ne 


e 
or 


pr 


in the hope of getting a share of 
npany—or getting bought out. 


ains nor the money to be real 


it the astute president of the pioneer con 


wel 


ompetitors 


harge of monopoly 


ww 
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ed them because their presence 
He had carefully 
ey were on his doorstep, as sup 
He finally had to arrange 

r these companies to borrow 
usiness. It was his own money 


igh no investigation would ever 
m. In telling me the story he 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
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remarked: “Isn't it a pretty how-do-you-do for me to 
put up money just so that those fellows can stay alive? 

I should like to sell according to our costs and double 

our business, but I am not running any chance of 
going to jail. Perhaps I should not go to jail, but 
at my age I am not going to be held up to the 

public as a profiteer.” 
The man’s fear of prosecution was real and 
~ possibly well founded. If he had bought 
: the other companies, or if he had kept 
, his prices at a point to ruin them, 
he might have been indicted 
under the criminal sections of 








the Anti-Trust Laws. 
Those laws were passed 
to protect the public 
from monopoly. As 
they have worked out, 
they merely raise prices 
In most of the great industries there is one 
outstanding company with low costs which can sell at a 
profit at prices that would wreck all the other companies. 
They cannot do this during booms, for they have not the 
capacity to handle all the business, but they can do it 
when business is slack. But they never price as low as 
they might, for they are advised by their lawyers that 
they will be in danger of prosecution if by any chance 
they do more than half the business of the country. The 
only exception to this seems to be automobiles, and it is 
significant to note that we now get more automobile for 
a dollar than before the war. 

We have an odd way with business. With the right hand 
we anoint the rich man, while with the left we swat him. 
The rich man and big business once meant the same thing. 
The plain people had to be protected against them. Now 
the plain people directly, as well as through life-insurance 
companies and savings banks, own more of big business 
than do the rich. That was thought to be rather to the 
But it appears that the rich men have just 
unloaded and that the plain people in their thrift have 
bought only the right to be conveniently swindled in a re- 
spectable and very thorough way. The bankers, it would 
seem, away the blue-sky boys with their 


to the public. 


good. now 


have chased 


: cC— 
‘ = Ww pnlte dem o—2 
Fa 


satchels of gold, copper and radio stocks in order to have 
the field open for a real killing—which is important if true. 
If our investors need protection they ought to get it. 
Everyone will agree to that. And also everyone will agree 
that political medicines are often worse than the disease 
they are supposed to cure; they just make the illness more 
troublesome. Both laws and patent medicines thrive, the 
one on the body politic and the other on the body human, 
because Providence stubbornly cures in spite of our med- 
dling. 

The particular fuss which is now engaging much of the 
community has to do with saving the investor from him- 
self. He has not asked to be saved, but that has nothing 
to do with his need for salvation. 

Certain truths are held to be self-evident. Among them 
is that when a group of men gather together into a corpora- 
tion some fundamental change takes place in their hon 
esty; that they are different from what they would be if 
they came together to form a partnership 


The Million:Dollar Myth 


HE very word ‘corporation ”’ still has a slightly sinister 
meaning. If a fool ora crook sets up individually in busi- 
ness and thereupon, as is inevitable, does something foolish 
or crooked, he is regarded simply as a fool or a crook. But if 
the same man performs the same act as an officer of a large 
or fairly large corporation, then he is dramatized as a preda 
tory master mind; and, citing his case as an example, our 
serious students of public affairs will set out to devise 
ways and means, not to punish crooks or fools, but 
ways and means to regulate all corporations on the 
assumption that there is something in the corporate 
form which creates 
crooks and fools. 

Most people now 
know that it is pos- 
sible to make a mil- 
lion dollars hon- 
estly and decidedly 
difficult to make it 

dishonestly. William Jen- 

3 nings Bryan is credited 

with having said in the 

eloquence of his youth 

that no man could make 

a million dollars honestly, 

- but in his riper years he 

disproved himself by get- 

ting together somewhere 

near a million dollars. 

The million-dollar myth has faded, but it is still be- 

lieved that all bankers and most of the presidents of 

big business have cloven feet and a tendency to sprout 

horns. When these gentlemen, some twenty years ago, 

began to form what were then supposed to be large corpo- 

rations, the public fell into a panic lest the essential services 

of the nation be monopolized by a few malefactors and the 
people be crushed to earth never to rise again. 

The large corporations were then controlled by a com- 
paratively small group of wealthy men. The public agita- 
tion found expression in the various antitrust suits, such 
as those against Standard Oil, the Steel Corporation and 
the Tobacco Company, although nearly every large cor- 
poration had a suit filed against it. Previously the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission had been created to keep the 
railroads in line, and later the Federal Trade Commission 
was established to keep a running watch on corporations 
At the same time the states set up all sorts of regulating 
machinery. 

The general thought was that the public had to be pro- 
tected from monopoly. 

The academic type of mind never knows how business 
functions and is always suspicious of it. Woodrow Wilson 
made his reputation while governor of New Jersey on a 
series of laws to regulate corporations which were known 
as the Seven Sisters. Those laws helped to give him the 
Democratic nomination for the Presidency. 

The last of them was repealed the other day, not be- 
cause bad finally triumphed over good, but because the 
laws, by common consent, were abandoned as unworkable. 
Their enactment was front-page news; their repeal was a 
minor item. 
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The fear of monopoly is dead. Corporations have been 
growing ever larger; but when La Follette brought out a 
platform repeating the stuff about corporations and big 


j business that was popular fifteen years ago, the public 
could work up not even a moderate interest, even thoug! 

) the newspapers did exercise themselves considerably. The 

) people are not exactly for big business, but neither are they 
against it. They do not have to register their wills one 

{} way or the other, and it is to be remembered that the pres- 


i ent generation of voters were playing marbles when the 


d agitation against business was at its height. If you said 
‘“‘malefactor of great wealth” today, it is likely that nine 
out of ten people would think you were referring to a boot- 
legger or a gunman 

It is said that the 
cause sO many people are becoming investors. 
that 
a larger distribution, and this very distribution has started 
a new and rather curious movement which represents an- 
other cycle in the turn of public opinion. The men who 
were yesterday saying that business had to be regulated 
lest it prey on the public are now saying that business must 
be regulated lest it prey on investors 


opposition to business has died be- 
It is true 
the stock of many great corporations is daily having 


ATE ES 


) An Expensive Game of Tag 


HE movement is just beginning. It is plausibly and 

forcefully presented. The presidents and bankers who 
a few years ago were running around in circles lest the Sher- 
man Law catch them, today are going through much the 
same maneuvers to avoid being charged with hornswoggling, 
short-changing or otherwise maltreating their stockholders. 
It would seem that all are guilty as charged. Else why 
should strong, cold, silent men bother to note what is said 
about them? 

There are a great many strong, cold, silent men in the 
financial districts of New York, Chicago, Boston and Phila- 
delphia, but nearly all of them are ex-policemen holding 
down jobs as bank guards. They are utterly impervious 
to public opinion. But the men who count are rarely of 
the cold, hard type. Those who appear to have the hardest 
i shells are really the supersensitive men who are rude be- 
they are self-cons very insensitiveness 

which a Napoleon of fi a captain of industry is 
supposed to have would prevent him from ever becoming 
more than a top sergeant. 
| There are plenty of brigands, potential or actual, in 
business and finance, but they are not to be found in high 
| places. They get so sharp that they cut themselves early 
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The reason why so many of the men whos¢ 
know are bothered by this latest turn ir rporate 
is that all of them know what it means t ave the 
cians and reformers go berserk. It has long been recog 
nized that governmental regulation of corporations is a 


game into which neither right nor wrong enters. It is just 


a game of tag, but a very expensive game It costs big 
corporations millions a year to be chased. And if they are 
tagged, then it costs more millions. Usually no more n 
turpitude is involved than in a traffic court. Every mot 

ist knows that it is not possible to drive without violating 
law—that if he keeps within the speed law he may be a 


rested for obstructing traffic 
mercy of the digestion of the traffic officer, so i 
corporation at the mercy of 
officers. 


And just as he is at the 


not one but dozens oO 
The serious aspect is this: We are in 
of business. We do not quite know 
or what is going on. We do know that 
brought a higher level of well-being to the 
country than any people in the world has ever had. This 


a transition stage 





what the stage is 
something has 
people of this 
is not the golden age of the few. It is the golden age of the 
many. We also know that this result has been attained by 
absolutely flying in the face of 
academic students of business who } 


the serious and suspicious 


ave combined with the 


irrational and the mercenary types of politic 
our statute books full of regulatory laws 
If the courts would consent to enforce every corporate 
regulation in this country in a literal accordance with its 
text and intent, then we should practically have to go back 
to the petty, wasteful, individual trade of half a 
century ago, and much that 
necessities would return to the 


we today think of as 


luxury class. Cheap 
light 


automobiles, electric motion pictures and a 


thousand and one articles and services are in 
daily use only because they have been made cheap 
and convenient by national corporations of great 


resources, 
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yut Molly that wasn’t 


sister-in-law do no 


Rufus, bossed him 





ered to his tastes and 
to Michael’s 
and a little dismayed 


returned from a 


trip to the North 








L RANDALL 


tufus Randall 


others and, 


important and 





unusual, they 
inderstanding 
actually liked 
the y ¢ njoyed 
There was none 
affection stuff 
masks critical 
»many fami- 
married, but 

fond of Ru- 
three of the m 
anda easily in 
| house at 
h Street. And 
a housekeeper 
1e sort who can 


as much as the 


men t n 
ble 
Molly teased 


about being 
joked him about 
* to whom he 

ut Rufus 
find a girl like 
insisted usu- 


Michael when 


well for him 
he didn’t 


never felt a 


‘alm And 
that Michael 
devoted and 


en, Still, such 
unity. Molly 
} mothered 
he aid of Linda, 


lient colored 


" 
SiaVISNiy as 





Michael were 


almost before 


1e door, that Her Name Was Anita Sloan; She Had Never Been Below Mason and Dixon's Line; She Had 
Almost No Living Kinsfotk, and She Was an Illustrator! 


desperately in 


; engaged and 


was going to be married in two months. Her name 


she had never been below Mason and 
» had almost no living kinsfolk, and she 


ctures of her--she was small, skinny, big- 

ctive enough, if you like the very modern 
was tall and inclined to plumpness, felt 

for Rufus as she looked at Anita’s photo- 

d tell that Anita was one who knew noth 

heets or drip coffee or potpourri. 

ve here with us,”’ she said generously, at 


re’s heaps of room.”’ In that way she could 
leficiencies in Anita’s housewifely skill. 
Rufus said that Anita wanted a home of her 


was more, she wanted to pick it out and 
f. She had lived so long in a studio apart- 
nted a real place. But he'd told her 
house, which was for sale, and she had 


ne Wa 


would be all right to go ahead and buy it, and 
i her the pictures and floor plans of it, and she 


about the painting and decorating 
darned much work on hand she can’t take 


dowr fore we're married,’ explained Rufus 


at wants. Thank the Lord, I’m 
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“But let me do everything I can,”’ said Molly. “I can 
oversee the cleaning and the painting, at least, and keep 
the men from making mistakes.’ 

“That would be perfectly corking of you,”’ said Rufus. 

So Molly wrote welcoming letters to Anita, and Anita 
wrote back cordially, and the Branch house was bought 
and cleaned and repaired, and then Anita sent down 
samples of paint and directions. 
saw those samples. 


Molly went sick when she 
absolutely weird, 
like nothing there had ever been in Dortown; like nothing 
there had ever been anywhere, in Molly’s opinion. 
and Anita replied blandly 
that Molly would like it when it was done. So Molly went 
ahead and conscientiously forced the painters to use the 
exact colors Anita had selected. 
ished Molly admitted that it was effective, but very, very 
She told Michael privately that the whole place 
Still, she had done what Anita 


They were weird 
who were kin on 


ventured a protest 
meeting might go better. 
sure that she and Anita were not to be congenial 

The Pennewells and the Stevenses accepted with all the 
pleasure that comes of having curiosity satisfied early. 
They were crazy to see the girl Rufus had picked out, and 
when Anita and Rufus came into the Randall living room 
they were all waiting for her. Cousin Jim was a stout, 
perennial beau, rosy and gallant. His hair had receded 
from his forehead, leaving a little fluff of it down the 
middle, which he parted carefully and thereby gave him 
self the look of wearing a very sparse ostrich tip flat on his 
Cousin Celie was plump, too, and had not changed 
the style of her corset since 1887. Curved at bust and hip 


When the work was fin- 


looked as crazy as a loon. 


Just before the wedding day, Anita sent down furniture 
and curtains and cushions and lamps, and they were so 
different from anything Molly had ever imagined that she 
could have wept for Rufus. 
carefully uncrated and put them about as well as she could. 


However, she had them all 


hen she went back home and rejoiced in her old mahogany 
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and cherry and rosewood 
Cumbersome and dark and 
hard to keep polished they 
might be, but, contrasted with 
the painted and inlaid things 
of Anita’s choice, they had, to 
Molly’s eyes, real distinction 
Poor Rufus! Poor Rufus! 

Only, Rufus refused to be 
poored. He wasenchanted with 
everything Anita planned. He 
was so happy he was downright 
funny. This made Molly even 
more sorry forhim. She wanted 
to tell him about the ragtag- 
and-bobtail china and linen 
Anita had bought. She wanted 
to tell him that there wasn’t a 
pot or pan for the kitchen and, 
apparently, Anita didn’t think 
they were necessary. She 
wanted to tell him heaps of 
things, but shedidn’t. Instead, 
she furnished that kitchen with 
as complete an outfit for cook- 
ing and cleaning as ever kitchen 
contained, and she even put 
scalloped paper on the cup- 
board shelves and initialed all 
the dusters, glass towels and 
dishecloths. She would have 
liked to initial the scrub rags, 
the silver chamois and the 
roller towels, but that seemed 
a bit excessive 

Michael and Molly didn’t go 
on for the wedding, because it 
wasn’t really any sort of fes- 
tivity. There were no brides- 
maids, no Mendelssohn or 
Wagner, no flowers and white 
satin, no punch or cake—none 
of the things that make a wed- 
ding what a wedding ought to 
be, according to Molly’s taste. 
Rufus and Anita were married 
by a magistrate and then got 
into Rufus’ car and went 
away—they didn’t tell where 
After ten days or so, they drove 
into Dortown late one after 
noon and went to their own 
house. 

Of course, they went over to 
Michael and Molly’s for din 
ner. They had wired ahead 
and this was Molly’s chance 
“T’ll have a dinner of all the 
things Rufus likes best,’’ she 
told Michael. ‘That will sort 
of give Anita an idea of how to 


do for him, and what he ex- 


I want to help her all I can, but not seem to be 
officious, you know, Michael. I want her to like me.”’ 

Michael gave Molly a kiss. “If she doesn’t like you 
she’s o-u-t, out, so far as I’m concerned. But she will like 
She couldn’t help it, unless she’s a plumb 
fool, and I think better of Rufus’ choice than that.” 

But Molly felt very anxious. She had asked several 
family connections to the dinner—Cousin Jim Pennewell 
and Cousin Celie Pennewell and the Wilbur Stevenses, 
Michael’s mother’s side. Michael had 
been a little surprised at her making it a party, but Molly 
had a hunch that if there were others present, the first 
Deep in her heart she was almost 
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she was then, and curved she was still, in the same places 
but much more so. Wilbur and Rhea Stevens were younger 
in years than the Pennewells, but no younger in spirit and 
manner. Molly was fond of Rhe 
her air of fashion 


“a Stevens and respe cted 
Anita should see, from herself and Rhea, 
that it was no hick town she had come to live in 

With this in mind, Molly had put on her second-best 
evening dress, the one she had made for the Christmas 
cotillion the year before. It was dull-blue chiffon and 
very becoming. Cousin Celie was wearing her brown satin 
and Honiton lace; and Rhea Stevens, appreciating Molly’s 
position, thought it worth while to wear a brand-new dress 
of pink crépe heavily beaded—she had sent for it specially 
to Baltimore. 

But when Anita came in, Anita in a slip of silver cloth, 
with long scarlet tassels at shoulder and waist, scarlet heels 
on her little silver slippers, a scrap of scarlet handkerchief 
tied round her wrist—well, she turned them all three dull 
and dowdy. Even the diamond bar pin which Michael 
had given Molly on her last birthday became a stupid and 
commonplace ornament beside Anita’s string of carved 
crystal, linked with frosty platinum. And Anita’s hair—a 
thick straight bang, a boyish crop in the back—how 
different, how individual, careful 
marcels! 

But Anita was sweet; Anita was jolly; Anita had a way 
with her. She kissed them all round and she was scared to 
death of Rufus’ family, and specially of Molly 
tufe thinks you’re such a perfect angel’’—and before they 
knew it, they were all laughing and talking like old friends 
and notat all like kinsfolk. They liked Anita; they couldn't 
help it. So they trooped out to dinner gayly enough 

‘“*M-m-m,” said Cousin Jim Pennewell. “I cert’n’y am 
anticipating this meal. Dinner at your house, Molly, is an 
event for me. You know all there is to know about food, 
and then some.”’ 

“That’s what Rufe says,” 
down the table at Molly 

““What a reputation to live up to!”’ said Molly. “I do 
hope you won't be disappointed, any of you, for I’m having 


beside the others’ 


““ because 


supplemented Anita, looking 
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the simplest meal tonight t gs R 
best. If I'd or wY i ‘ 

steac sne added gra is t A 

The vere ¢ it t r ent ‘ 
Truit ne ente A \ l 
eeded,. the w e fle ¢ ( rt r 
solved in the bland strength of Swedish punch. 1 
yellow and green colors of the combined fruits we 
subtle as their fla ( n Jim was detected Z 
spoon for the last drop 

Followed another color symphor a purée of fresh young 
peas dotted with dice of brown croutons, and wit! 
thinnest of round sandwiches, each holding a slice of re 
tomato seasoned and drained from mayonnaise 

Now long platter, came a noble James River 
stuffed and baked so slowly, so carefully, that a I tne 
smaller bones had been dissolved in the proces 

Oh, M ghed Rufus you know m ite 

passion for baked shad I'm going it in the kitcnen alter 
dinner and kiss Linda. This stuffing Do you taste 


I don't want you to miss anything.” 


the herbs, Nita? } } 

“It’s marvelous,” said Anita, but there was something 
in her voice that made Molly | 

With the shad came new potato balls, dipped in melted 
butter and chopped parsley, and curls of pale crisp cucum 
ber, sprinkled with green pepper and grated egg, bathed in 
French dressing ruddy with paprika 

Hot beaten biscuits, too, little and round and light and,a 
Cousin Jim remarked, taking three at once, indecentl) 
edible 

And then—‘“‘Oh, Molly, not really?” 
Molly nodded, and there appeared a heaping pile of slender 


wonder if she really thought so 


> 


said Rufus. But 


young scallions, steamed to melting tenderness and bathed 
in a creamy sauce! 


‘I consider this dish,”’ said Rufus t 


s noblest 


‘Nature 
vegetable, enriched DY woman’s greatest art I shall kiss 
Linda twice.” 

Anita, Molly noticed, said nothing at all this time. How 
ever, she ate some of the scallions and seemed to er 


them 


\ ‘ 
Rhea $ 
r t It an ¢ 
bravest ¢ ‘ 
I adore 
towr 
y r w ry A 
\ Anita el 
I tal t { 
vou ty m g 
1 e wi g 
\ t 
‘ 
ton wy y 
f rY er ’ 
cooking, at ? 
nere » i 
ilinary 
Ur} t 
aisnes said A ( 
~ at. 
I at y \f 
American cooking 
She was piqued by Anita’s unw 
a cook to the new menag 
necessary empha n Rufu 
looked at ner ar a m ‘ 
“Rufus won't suffer, I assure 
enough but not so light 


that she and Anita w 1d not ( re 
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y on the Spitzer ranch, and should 
e been a day of rest. But under the shadow 
windmill, between the corral and the calf 
idal was leisurely reassembling a seeder 
vhich a new cogwheel had been fitted. He 
and thoughtfully, paying scant attention to 
Olie Ekstrom, the new hand, who sat on the near-by 
rm smoking a black-bowled pipe with a ludi- 

rtstem. About them on every side stretched the 

rn prairie, as far as the eye could 
ng under the high April sun. Warm as that sun 
lat new wheatlands, however, there was still 





) the clear air, a sharpness suggestive of a 
ide wrapped in flannel. 


looked up indolently as a figure in faded blue 


it of the house, shook out a red-and- 
ered tablecloth, and stood regarding a phalanx 
geese arrowing northward This flaxen-haired 


eyes with her hand as she stared 
id, following the flight of the tireless wings 
ter they had gone she continued to stare 

the high-arching azure dome, bastioned 
g opal where it met the wide-flung rim of the 


w wrinkled as he watched her. 


‘What's 


ere anyway?”’ he finally demanded 
I ey wrench in his hand, considered her 
time It'd take some figuring to say what 
whi she wants to,’’ observed the wide- 
uth wit the wrench 
sid’s kind o' got her wires crossed, hasn't 
d the ler rman. His smile, as he spoke, was 


ill it insanity to be the hardest 
farm,’’ Carl retorted with unexpected 
her in when that Icelandic set 

arved out three years ago, and 
r her bed and beans.” 


lulgent as he knocked out his 
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Ser Sx CLINTON 
long distance and handin’ out a lot o’ Swede lingo that 
gave me a creepy feelin’ up the spine.”’ 

It was Carl’s turn to frown as he bent over his seeder 
drill. ‘“‘She’s a dreamy-minded kind o’ kid,” he admitted, 
“but I can’t say there’s anything crazy about the way she 
cooks a batch o’ bread or builds a blueberry pie or does 
the washing and runs the house for that old she-hellion who 
pretends she’s so stiffened up with chalk in her knee joints.” 

‘But ol’ Spitzer was tellin’ me she has visions,”’ con- 
tended Olie. ‘‘He tells me she goes off in a trance an’ sees 
things that ain’t discernible to right-minded people.” 

Carl’s face darkened as he turned slowly about and 
confronted the other man. 

“Old Spitzer’s a liar,”’ cried the youth, with a deeper 
light in his sky-blue eyes. ‘‘ He hands out that line o’ talk 
just to keep the kid double cinched to this dump where 
they near work her fingers down to the bone. He gets her 
cheap and he intends to hang on to her. But that girl’s as 
right-minded as you are. And if she talks to herself now 
and then and acts different to most folks, it’s because she’s 
found her own way of amusing herself. Why, that girl 
hasn't seen a rodeo or a music hall or a market town or a 
railway train in all her born days. She’s over eighteen 
years old and she’s never seen a movie. So she just makes 
up her own movies. She makes 'em up in her own mind and 
rests her aching bones by sitting down to a little private 
performance of her own breeding, and then going back to 
her work the same as we would after an all-night blow-up 
down to Carbon Crossing.” 

Olie’s smile was a sardonic one as he studied the rapt 
figure by the chopping block. ‘Well, that’s a mighty 
queer eye o’ hers,”’ he protested. ‘An’ she certainly ain’t 
no mixer. She’s handed me vittles for seven days now hand 
runnin’ an’ she ain’t said seven words to me.” 

Carl regarded the bulkier man with an openly hostile 
‘Why should she?” was his curt demand. 


SHEPHERD 


She Saw, the Next Moment, a Mounted Rider Pull Abruptly Up Between Her and the Solemn Goiden Globe That Still Floated Low on the World's Rim 


“Why shouldn’t she?”’ was the prompt counter- 
demand. ‘I’m as good as any Swede half-wit from 
that Elk Ridge colony of ex-walrus-eaters. And when 
you're livin’ with folks I believe in livin’ with 'em!”’ 
Carl’s steps were measured as he crossed to the well 
platform. And his voice was quiet—ominously quiet—as 
he addressed the newcomer to the Spitzer ranch 

“I want you to get this right, Ekstrom, for your own 
well-being. Finna Halsson is no half-wit. And she may 
have come out of that colony of Icelanders that went bust 
after a couple of bad years, but her mother was a Gormson 
and could trace her line right back to Harald Gormson, 
who was king o’ Norway just a little over ten centuries ago.”’ 

The unperturbed Olie Ekstrom spat contemplatively on 
the prairie sod. 

**Ah!”’ he murmured with ironic deference. ‘‘So that’s 
the way the land lies! She’s a queen of the royal blood——a 
queen of the royal blood who’s stoopin’ to cook cabbage 
and sowbelly for low-born hunkers like me an’ you! And 
bein’ considerable better’n us riffraff, instead o’ holdin’ 
talk with her dinner mates, she goes out an’ communes 
with the prairie dogs an’ the dickey birds!”’ 

‘You're a liar!”’ cried Carl, feeling the feral wave sweep 
through his body. 

“Am I now?” the huge-bodied Ekstrom meditated 
aloud. ‘Then cock your eye on your Norwegian queen 
right now an’ tell me why she’s talkin’ out loud to that 
line o’ wild duck goin’ over the haystacks. And is that her 
grandpaw King Harald she’s smilin’ at up overhead?” 

Slowly the younger man swung about and studied the 
girl. He could see the intent face raised heavenward, the 
youthful shoulders thrown back, the reddened arms held 
close on either side of the soft-lined yet erect body touched 
with its nameless air of ecstasy. Her lips were moving, 
and a smile, faintly rhapsodic, was on her face. Carl, 
watching that face, was struck by something unearthly 
and etherealizing about its expression; something that 
touched him into a nameless awe, as the face of a sleeping 
woman might. He could see it, definite feature by feature, 
in the clear northern air, from the full fair brow under the 
heavy plaits of flaxen hair to the softly rounded chin and 
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the youthfully smooth throat that whitened as it met the “Dreaming of what persisted Carl, frowning é ( 


edge of the faded blue waist. But it impressed him, in backed away from hin 


























some way, as merely a mask, a covering for burning and “You would not understand he answe 
| glowing depths that could never lightly reveal them ence, seeming to grope for the words tha me 
{ selves. And at the same moment that he stood arrested by uctantly to her lips 
{ something about her which could never be quite fathomed ‘But that big leatherns aid Car] wit 1 ge 
and explained away, he found himself angered by a child- toward the well platforn giving you the laug ‘ 
: shness which he could not easily defend there.” enous 
So his eyes, prematurely wrinkled by their prairie squint, “‘He does not understand,” was the st leliberate 
' were unnaturally hard as he walked slowly toward her. If sponse. 
‘ she saw him, if she became even remotely conscious of his Car! found it hard to say what he wanted t He cleared rid the 
approach, she betrayed no knowledge of that intrusion on his throat and looked down at his feet. Then, taking a as othe 
her reverie. The transporting smile still lurked about her deeper breath, he let his gaze slowly lift again unt é B 
lips; the look of dreaminess still remained in her incred- found himself staring into the unfathomable blue dept f ar ly « 
| ibly blue eyes; the rapt light still played about the quietly Finna’s eyes—the eyes that could always give hin 
upturned face. And even in his anger Car! was arrested by ache about his foolishly troubled heart You have 
the wistfulness of that face, by its other-worldliness, by its ‘Honest, Finna, it can't get you anywhere,” he said wit Her quiet smile seen 
odd mixture of softness and austerity. It reminded him of almost a note of pleading in his voice stargazing like i hold her impregr 
a picture he had once seen of Joan of Arc—Joan on the that in the middle of the day!” n in to remembe 
edge of a twilit forest listening to the voices that were to Finna’s smile was a remote one. Her unfocused gaze What fan 
| guide her life. But folks who listened to voices, he remem- swerved and went out into space. But otherwise she d hat Harald ¢ 
| bered, were uncomfortable companions in a prairie farm- not move t-spoken re e. And ( 
iy house, where life was as bald and flat as the landscape that It takes me to places where I belong,”’ the rapt-ey« needled wit! pr ng nerve er 
| lay from horizon to horizon as level as the sea. And when girl finally replied, ‘‘as much as | belong to the kitcher But that old sé bhe 
i you’re fond of a girl, you don’t want a sneering roughneck Wolf Spitzer.” elever g ce 
i like Olie Ekstrom 
if making fun of her. 
1 “Finna!” said the [ , — 
wide-shouldered 

i] youth. His first inten- 

1 tion had been to shout 
ii at her, to shock her out 
i of that absurd cata- 
lepsy. 3ut there 
| seemed something so 
| quiveringly in earnest 

about her, something 
so poignant in the 

f raptness of the up- 

i! turned eyes of blazing F 
blue, that he lowered é b 
j his voice without be- z 

| ing quite conscious of rl ' 


doing so. “Finna!”’ 
he repeated, stepping 
‘ still closer to her. 

i She turned slowly 
about at that and re- 
garded him with the 
{ empty eyes of a sleep- 
\ walker. The smile 
slowly faded from the 


he 


¢ 


clear-cut edges of her 

ps 
‘Ya,” she said, still 
} with the abstraction 
| of a somnambulist. 
But a moment later, 
as a flush crept up into 
the virginal smooth- 


ness of her forehead, 





she said ** Yes,”’ in the 
1 manner of her later 
life. 

‘*What’s the matter 

I with you anyway?” 

if demanded Carl, look- 

ng down into the 

| opaque-grown azure 

' eyes. ‘‘What’s the big 

dea?”’ 

| She made no effort 

if to answer him. But 

wave by wave, as he 

4 stared at her, he could 

see consciousness re- 

turn to the abstracted 

face. Hecouldsee her, 

breath by breath, com- 

ing back to earth, like 

an evening bird set- 

i ling into its nest. She 

) passed one small hand, 

hardened and red- 

dened by toil, across 
her troubled brow 

“‘T was only dream- 








ing,’’ she said in her 
slow and full-throated 
voice. And as she 









spoke a faint tinge of L 









color mounted to her Even in His Anger Carl Was Arrested by the Wistfuiness of That Face, by its Othe Wortdlines Continued on 
pallid cheek. by its Odd Mixture of Softness and Austerity Page 4: 
















































































Foine, sir. Thankee, Mr Bol- 

ple Mr. Bollinge seldom 
ke to people like Henry Sykes 
they had to, and then they 

r smiled or looked quite at you 
ss they were angry. And then 
‘ouldn't look at them. Not so 
Bollinge, himself. Mr. Bollinge 


ssed and his shoulder against the 
{f the open hangar door, think- 


d Class Air Mechanic, 
Henry, was not a gentleman. 
thought didn’t worry him very 


In fact, nothing worried him 


much since Mr. Bollinge had 
n him on as his rigger. As far 
as he could remember, he had 

nt time. There 


id such a dece 
Mr. Boll 


4+ 


nge was tall and |! 


hereupon Henry would grin and 


nly spoke but ! 


It was, “ 


we poppe d one 


vt 


1e really chatted 
times. He seemed to take it for 


) 


Péronne”™’; or 


left lower wing 


ry Sykes stood with his feet 


ut it all. He got all warmy- 
nside when he thought about 
linge. He wanted to dothings 
ir Of course there was the bus 
much time as 
nt on it, it wasn’t enough for 

He wanted some mir- 


after, but a 


nappen 0 


llinge’s came! to take care 
i there was Mr. Bollinge. Mr. 
andsome-loike 


and a pukka fine pilot. 


“He 


ari 


nted that Henry Sykes was in the 
ell, Sykes, old 
off this morning 


le 
else 


, m'lad, we'll have to look over 
She's badly cut 
d dragging low and the aileron’s 


that 


ill 


with him, and when 


iot of doom 


)! Sykes, 


‘Young 


he could 
le wanted 
Mr. Bol- 
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started to wabble back across the 
ground. Captain Allaire was climb- 
ing out and calling sharply into the 
spitting, hacking bedlam of dying 
engines. 

“You man there, double to the 
mess for the M. O.—lively!”’ 

Mr. Brown and Mr. MacClellan 
were standing back with their hel- 
mets off, staring silently upward 
Henry Sykes turned and _ looked. 
Everywhere, as the word spread, the 
men dropped their immediate jobs 
and squinted up into the gathering 
dusk. 

The last lone machine was gliding 
in slowly in a long straight line, with 
no attempt to bank or sideslip fora 
landing. Henry Sykes watched it 
curiously and wondered what was 
wrong. Then suddenly he heard it in 
whispers all around him: 

“It’s Mr. Bollinge— must be badly 
hit—usually tears in and slaps down 
for a three-point landing out of aside- 
slip.” 

Something with great claws on it 
tore at Henry Sykes’ insides and a 
cold steely chill rippled up his spine 
to the roots of his hair. ‘‘No—no 
no,”’ he was saying softly to himself, 
and each time he said it he drew in 
his breath in short, sharp jerks 
against his teeth. 

The lone camel sank lower and 
lower in its slow, deliberate glide. 
Henry Sykes turned fiercely on the 
mechanic behind him: ‘’E’s not hit 

hisself—not Mr. Bollinge! It’s ’is machine 
wot’s hit. He’s just bein’ careful-loike not to 
strain nothink.” And then he threw off his 
sheepskin jerkin and started to race beside 
Captain Allaire, out toward the center of the 
"drome, with the rest of the men, in a breath- 
less, straggling crowd, after him. 

They heard the whistling shriek of wind in 
flying wires and felt the back draft over their 
heads. The lone camel pancaked far in front 
of them and bounced high into the air like a 
winged duck. As it struck the second time, 
the left wing crumpled and whipped the ma- 
chine sideways onto its nose. For a moment 
it wabbled and then slapped sharply down on 
its back with a crackling thump. Henry Sykes 
grabbed the quivering tail and thrust his 
shoulder fiercely under it to raise it while Cap- 
tain Allaire unstrapped Mr. Bollinge. 

They had him out on the ground now, flat 
on his back, with his coat open and his face 


AS showing dead white against the brown of the 
~ >» 


damp soil. 

“Stand back, you men!” The ring of 
scared faces opened and moved away. Mr. 
Brown was kneeling on the ground, undoing 


a single seater. And then Henry Sykes Saw the Fingers of One of His Hands Still on the Basket Rim, buttons—feeling— feeling. 
ver flown but twice Saw His Ring Glint in the Sun, Then They Slipped Off and He Was Gone Henry Sykes’ throat was quite closed in 


yas wounded, he would fight 
the Hun machines and land 
B gy fe ind carry him 2 
to a dre ng station. Or per- 
vould land er the lines 
er p ne Then he 
el under the wall as they had in that 
e had read long ago and he would help 
ge escape Mr. Bollinge would say 
r Sykes, m'lad And after that they 
\ gethe even after the war 
j iid be Mr. Bollinge’s valet- 
to the her foot and stared ab- 
ground, puzzling it out. Of course 
gew ascout pilot and no one really 
Ww T T 
tH Sykes nad me l 
wher was training in England, 
know y much about machine guns. Funny 
: me people were lucky. Some people they 
and some they didn’t. For a long time after 
é ted, he had waited patiently to be taught, and 
he had asked the sergeant. 
he sergeant had snorted. ‘Fly! You're only a 
iir me I m’ man. It’s not for th’ likes o’ 
f And that had ended it somehow. 
ever seemed quite right, though, to Henry Sykes. 
e had the chance. He knew all 
ero} ‘ f t up quickly, too, and he was 
g. Or they didn’t seem to understand that. 
emed tot he wasn’t. They seerned to think he 
t e rest he mechanics. Only officers could 
‘ while a sergeant like Sergeant 
is all more or less luck, and Henry Sykes 
‘ nking ut it since he had become Mr. 
é a ittered behind and above the 
‘ is the dull, flat swoosh of a side 


slip. Henry Sykes straightened up and stepped out on the 
tarmac. A tan streak swept the air above him, the engine 
coughed again and the first machine of the afternoon patrol 
banked lazily in, to pancake at the far side of the ’drome. 
A moment, and the second slid in beside it—and the third. 
The first one was taxiing slowly back toward the hangars, 
its wings sawing the air as the wheels bumped along the 
uneven ground. Henry Sykes squinted at the markings. 
That would be Captain Allaire. The two other machines 
turned slowly about and wabbled up toward the hangars. 
Mr. Brown and Mr. MacClellan. Henry reached under 
the bench and pulled out his wheel chocks. He dragged 
them by their ropes out to the edge of the tarmac and 
stood waiting eagerly for Mr. Bollinge to come down. 
There was another swoop and a scream of wires above him 
as the fourth machine came in for its landing. 

Mechanics were running out to the taxiing camels, 
catching at wing tips to pull them around, bracing and 
shoving on leading edges to swing them into line. Still 
Henry Sykes waited. The fourth machine turned and 


the back and the palms of his dirty hands 
were slimy with cold sweat. Then quickly he grabbed at 
the buttons of his own tunic and ripped it off: “‘For a 
pillow, sir, loike.”’ 

No one paid any attention to him, so he knelt quickly 
and slipped the rolled tunic under Mr. Bollinge’s lolling 
head. And because nobody said not to, he just stayed there 
listening to the slow gasps, watching the purple lips writhe. 
Then suddenly Mr. Bollinge’s eyes opened and stared 
curiously upward. 

“Sykes, m’lad,”’ he said softly, “‘you’ve got a funny 
nose.”’ 

“Yes, sir, Mr. Bollinge. Thankee, sir.’’ He grinned and 
started to tremble all over. Then the M. O. brushed him 
roughly aside and stuck a thumb under Mr. Bollinge’s 
eyelid, and then he stood up and shrugged his shoulders. 
There was astretcher presently. Henry Sykes stood there 
dumbly while they lifted Mr. Bollinge onto it. Suddenly 
his arm whipped up. ‘‘No!”’ he said. They were spread- 
ing his tunic over Mr. Bollinge’s face. The M. O. turned 
around sharply. 
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"E can’t be, sir. 'E spoke to me, ’e did!” parson sometime 
} The M. O. stared curiously at Henry Sykes for a brief aid. He wasaslacke 
noment, then he dusted his hands and walked away in the And the more he 
} darkness. Henry Sykes watched him follow the straggling thought of it in | 
’ crowd that trudged slowly along behind the two men who ow way, the more he 
/ were carrying the stretcher— watched the slow-moving fig worried. Justa blink 
ures blend into one dark crawling shadow that faded air mechanic loike the 
presently against the gloom of the distant hangars rest young and 
He was alone at the far side of the airdrome. For a healthy —but content 
| moment he stood there. Then he turned slowly and stum to stay where he wa 
j bled toward the crashed camel. He stared dumbly at its a-tightenin’ of tur: 


grayish outline looming in the darkness. He stretched out buckles— safe 


| his hand and touched the wrinkled fabric, ran his hand sound benind t 
gently down the polished surface of a strut. He patted the fightir a ruddy 
strut once, as if it were a thing alive, then he thrust his — slacker 

hands in his breeches pockets and hunched his shoulders If they would 
forward against the cold which he didn’t know he felt et him fi 

' 

: 


‘Mr. Bollinge, sir,” he said softly, and tears welled into For four days he 





his eyes until the gray outline of the upturned camel rip- slept badly, while the 
pled and blurred like a mist wraith. The tears rolled to his thought burned within 
chin and cut two white channels through the grease him and _ tormente 



























1] smudges on his cheeks. Then he turned suddenly and ran him. Hecouldsee M: 
toward the hangars as fast as he could Bollinge’s face turned 
' Henry Sykes didn’t think very much for several weeks from him in disgust 
' after that. There was a dull flat ache inside of him that see Mr. Bollinge’s lip 
wouldn’t let him think. They gave him to Mr. Agnewto curl in scorn. Pres 
be Mr. Agnew’s rigger, and he did his work carefully as he ently he could stand 
always did; but Mr. Agnew was just another pilot who it no longer. All one 
yelled for things in a loud, sharp voice and never gave you. day he screwed up } 
; a cigarette when he opened his case. Mr. Agnew didn’t courage and then went 
i think anyone was in the war except himself, and he always to the sergeant. 
{ acted sort of scared-loike, as if he hated flying. Gradu- The sergeant shook his head firmly No, Sykes, } 
ally, as the days went on, that thought began to gnaw at ain’t got the edjewcation, in the first place, for observer 
Henry Sykes’ mind. With Mr. Bollinge, he had always school. And we're short-handed. You're a good rigger ar Mr. Bollinge Was Tali and Handsome: Loike 
ought he was part of the war, helping Mr. Bollinge to we need you here.’ and Jolly and a Pukka Fine Pitot 
) fight. Now he was just a ruddy air mechanic —healthy “But said Henry Sykes. 
i and young enough to be in the war, but not in it-—-just as “‘No buts,” said the sergeant The n i I I ‘ 
| f he was sort of scared-loike to be hurt or kilt. hear of it, and that’s that.” Wot abaht it ed ld 
One night as he lay on his bunk in the tin hutments, he But the major did hear of it antryn 
i raised himself quickly on his elbows and stared intently Henry Sykes sat at a table alone with his beer in { t Wie he arle 
nto the sweating darkness, and suddenly there was fear in of him, and the evening to do with as he chose 
j his heart—cold throttling fear. Mr. Bollinge wouldn’t loike tender left at eleven o’clock for the airdrome. The place knew when t eak and w 
y t! He might not even go to heaven when he died, loike was crowded with infantrymen who had come into Amier men d it the big Tom: 
from rest billets for the evening's riot le towered e Henr 
Henry Sykes watched them idly as he ilde 
{ sipped slowly at his foaming seide Come or he said Ss} 
\ They were big men, with great hand Nothir mumbled He 
} and broad shoulders, and uniforms that Phat ette 1 the mt He 
were stained and worn threadb: Her 
i And they were drunk for the most Meanwhile Henry's heart t ne " ' 
part, and getting drunker, slow r f I ‘ 
deliberately. One of them turned and beaker! é 
leered at Henry Sykes’ cleanly brushed I 1 moment Henry S ed be 
walking-out tunic. throat ed mplete rH ew 








‘ They Gave Him Three Days’ Leave to See 
, His Foiks, and Because He Didn't Have Any 
Fotks, He Waiked the Streets Aimlessily 


















Urukagina, King of the 
Ancient Sumerian City 
of Lagash, Accompanied by the Veteran 
Eniggal, Hatted in His Tour of Inspection 
of the Massive Brick:-Built Wallis, Lofty 
Above the Plain,Gtanced Quer the Parapet 


RUKAGINA, king of the ancient Sumerian city of 
Lagesh, accompanied by the veteran Eniggal, 

cribe of the house of the woman and his chief 

inselor, halted in his tour of inspection of the massive 
brick-built walls, lofty above the plain, glanced over the 
parapet. Behind him, congested within an ovoid girdle of 
t city was a mass of flat roofs, fractured 
here and there for the narrow chasms that were streets, 
irregular hillocks crowned by the great 
emple of Nin-girsu, | 


ywered wall, the 


ing over the 
lord of the floods, the god in whose 
ume and on whose behalf he reigned, coequal with his 
ynsort Shagshag, personification of the goddess Bau, wife 
Nin-girsu. Beneath him, coming in a shimmering 
bbon from the heat-misted horizon, a branch of the 
uphrates broadened between banks of reeds until it was 
muddily wide close to the great walls, and then again 
began to diminish as it stretched away to an opposite dis- 
tance similarly blank of any specific feature save the reticu- 
lations of canals irrigating a uniformity of green cornfields. 
Very troubled was the clean-shaven face of Urukagina, 
normal plump benevolence— was it not he who, causing 

to be written the first known code of laws, had boasted 
atu s reign ‘‘to the widow and the orphan the strong 
"2? now replaced by a haggard anxiety 
e contemplated that monotonous landscape. Very 
troubled, too, was the shrewd, clean-shaven, withered face 
d Eniggal, garbed, like his master, in a cloak that left 

For on the dusty tracks radiating out 
plain, multitudes of fugitives— mere dots, those 
were hurrying toward the city; the broad 
ver below the walls was covered with reed rafts, sup- 
ted by inflated skins, that were awash and almost un- 
nanageable with the packed crowds the yelling ferrymen 


man did no harm 


ne s yulder Dare 


were trying to pole across the current; and from the city 
gate ‘beneath them came the screaming clamor of those 
who jostled and fought, panic-stricken, to enter. 


lay the great Nin-girsu smite those of Umma!”’ ex- 
timed the king in a spasm of bitter anger. ‘‘ The heads 


those who rebel against his allegiance shall he break 

with the club! The house of the goddess Nidaba shall be 

made desolate, and he who reigns in her name—even 

igal-zaggisi—will | myself slay. The curses of En-lil, 

king of the gods, are upon those who throw down the 
indary st es! 

The god has spoken with thy lips, O great one!”’ re- 

ed Eniggal diplomatically. ‘‘ Nevertheless, should we 

together speedily the spearmen and march now to the 

ff Gu-edin. Haply the men of Umma, though they 

me swiftly, will not yet have overpassed it. And thus 

shall we save the sacred land from ravage. Even as in old 
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WRIT IN CUNEIFORM 
By F. Brittem Austin 


times he who was then Nin-girsu——even Ean- 
natum—there overthrew the men of Umma 
in battle, and those of Kish who were with 
them, so shall Nin-girsu be strong in thy arm 
and destroy Umma utterly before the men of other cities 
come to the call of Lugal-zaggisi, servant of her goddess.” 

Urukagina pondered irresolutely. Great in works of 
peace had been his reign; many new temples had he built 
to Nin-girsu, to the goddess Bau, to the great mother 
goddess Innini, to En-lil, king of the gods; many were the 
irrigation canals he had dug; the widow and the orphan 
cried his name in gratitude; virtuous he was and the record 
of his virtues has survived some 4800 years; but nothing 
of a warrior was he. Rather did he despise and hold distant 
from him the rough soldier-counselors who aforetime had 
led the men of Lagash to many victories, devoting the 
revenues of the state to those majestic achievements of 
religious and social beneficence which should perpetuate 
his name. Surely none would dare attack Lagash whose 
mightiness all men admitted! Did not many cities pay her 
tribute? Was not her wealth beyond compare? Bewil- 
dering, incredible, startlingly disconcerting had been the 
tidings which had come in with the dawn. 

“Not yet are all our young men come in from the 
fields,” he said hesitatingly. ‘‘The spearmen in the city 
are not more than must guard the walls. Who knows, if 
now we go out against the men of Umma, they will not 
march by another way against the city and find it empty 
of fighting men? Better is it that we should wait yet a day 
or two until all stand with their spears ready for the battle, 
and then will we leave some upon the walls and with the 
others will we fall upon the men of Umma, and then will we 
destroy their city utterly, as merits their great evil. Even 
thus saith the god in me.”’ 

Old Eniggal grunted, by no means convinced. Much of 
war had he seen in his long life. Better was it, in his opinion, 
to attack the men of Umma when they were yet far from 
the city, and before they had been reénforced by the con- 
tingents of the other cities, Sumerian and Semitic, with 
which his spies had told him they were in recent confedera- 
tion. But Nin-girsu the god, through his mouthpiece 
Urukagina, alone spoke with authority in the city of 
Lagash, and Eniggal was silent. 

Many times before, in the thousand or more years that 
the men of Sumer had dwelt in the Mesopotamian plain, 
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had the cities of Lagash and Umma been in conflict. Their 
history was an epitome of the history of the many walled 
cities scattered over this flat, fertile, periodically flooded 
land, where—as simultaneously in Egypt — primitive agri- 
cultural ancestors had found the corn to grow as nowhere 


else it grew, and where, accordingly, population had 
swarmed as nowhere else it could swarm in that ancient 


world. 
Each in its origin a reed-fenced hillock refuge above the 


annual inundation, each had long ago, invention springing 
from urgent necessity, been girdled about with those huge 
walls made with bricks at first sun-dried and then baked 
from the abundant clay. For the long-bearded lip-shaved 
gods of Sumer 


once had the now clean-shaven Sumerian 
men worn such beards—who ruled in each city through the 
patesi, who was their human representative, had anciently 
been thirsty for that blood of sacrifice which alone insured 


their vitality. 


Not less thirsty had been the full-bearded gods of those 


black-bearded Semites of the north, who centuries earlier 
had seized many cities originally Sumerian. Sumerian and 
Semitic deities alike had sent their votaries ravaging for 


victims to be slain in lieu of members of the community. 


Later, as the land filled up with people, there had been 
quarrels over boundary marks, over the irrigation canals 
which one city dug and another city coveted. Thus, al- 
ready for a thousand years—and for thousands of years to 
come—the myriads of that vast corn-producing plain were 
forced into city communities, shut up from one another in 
mutual deadly fear behind walls that could not be too 
thick or too high. Temporary huts in the fields they 
might occupy for brief agricultural operations, but only 
behind mighty battlements could they find security where 
families might be reared and wealth amassed. If it is to the 
city that men owe civilization, paradoxically it is to war 
that they owe the city. 


Various of these cities, led by theocratic rulers of superior 


martial skill or good fortune, had successively achieved a 
brief supremacy, and their patesis had even magnilo- 
quently assumed the title of lugal—king. But such king- 
doms had no permanence. 


Essentially independent, the 
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city-states had revolted, formed themselves into new com journey from Lagash, the waters of the Persian Gulf laved fan 


binations, Semitic and Sumerian in alliance, Semitic and a coastline now far inland There might the dread umn 
Sumerian at war. Still in a distant future were the cen- nspiring Lugal-zaggisi not penetrate, even if Laga t 
tralized great military empires of Babylon and Assyria, became his prey 
wherein the Semite would triumph in barbaric magnif Eniggal pointed out t rukagina sever 
f cence, absorbing and obliterating the Sumerian who had driving their burdened ass« n the rough t to t ‘ 
once been his rival. southward iy the ing 
Throughout the whole of that turbulent long past, this “* Meet is it that thou closest the gates to all who w 
city of Lagash, whereof Urukagina was now king, had been go out, O great one,”’ he said, “‘and then make the pr i r rey i 
in bitter antagonism with Umma, at no great distance to mation of Nin-girsu, warrior of Er to all of age to wield their weapons. Alré 
the northward. In the long ago a predecessor of Uru- the spear. With tomorrow ght shall the god in thy through t treet 


kagina—the palesi Eannatum-—-had disastrously defeated person lead them out 
the men of Umma, ravaged their city and brought it into when Babbar the Sun-God rises again shall he stand 





subjection. Since then the men of the Semitic city of thy right hand while utterly thou destroyest thos« id terrace t ‘ 

Kish had come down from the farther north, had allied Umma. Speak not my lips wisdom, O great on the standar ‘ 

themselves again with the men of Umma and had con Urukagina, the mild, breathed a deep sigh In the rented sing n 

quered Lagash. And then Lagash had reasserted herself, “I will go into E-ninnu, the temple of great Nin-girsu warmingly inhabit warrer 

had reconquered Umma, had driven back the men of Kish he said, “‘and haply will the god come to me in a vision. | aborer upon the field 

Many such wars had there been between them, advantage he comes not, will we make the divination of oil upon the mered upon a long ifted 

now on one side, now on the other, until Umma had seemed water. So shall we know his will for the destructio f blade t traightne ind edge 

definitely defeated, had for a long period been held vassal these his enemies. Aie! Verily misfortune hath smitten meriar é the hig 

to Lagash. A year or two back, however, under her the land that was glad in my greatness. Haply have the kilt around his waist. The per 

vigorously warlike patesi Lugal-zaggisi, Umma had once sacrifices been insufficient, so that Nin-girsu is weakened haven head, upor lull, honest é 
more revolted, and the peace-loving Urukagina had and angry, that this calamity befalls us. The blood of n the t k heat oppre e in the 

weakly, disdainfully or philosophically, made no attempt many victims shall he have before he goes with Babbar Opposite him squatted wife Be é 

to reimpose his authority. Profiting by this impunity, the Sun-God to his rest.” named after the great mother ¢ I 
Lugal-zaggisi had engaged in several local conquests, out- illed Ishtar—a baby at her breast. Standing, 
side the territory of Lagash, that swelled his strength. In the narrow uphill streets of the city, mere cracks be watching the work with intent interest, w 
Now, reénforced by her ancient ally Kish, Umma was once’ tween the tall yellow-washed houses inhabited by many ter’s and jut i Nin-¢ 
more attacking her he- t ing ! 


reditary enemy. 

Much reason had 
Urukagina and Enig- 
gal, his counselor, to be 
troubled as they gazed 
upon those fugitives 
streaming to the city. 
For, if wealthy was 
Lagash, high heaped 
the corn in her grana- 
ries, almost beyond the 
calculation of the 
priests the hoarded 
stores of silver ingots 
and precious stones in 
her temples, many the 
women slaves in the 
houses of her rich men, 
not in the idyllically 
peaceful reign of Uru- 
kagina had the spear- 
men been massed in 
their array. The walls 
needed repair, weapons 
were unready, and the 
citizen warriors were 
alarmingly unexercised 
in the movements of 
battle. 

In ominous and dis- 
turbing contrast, the 
men of Umma had been 
fighting victoriously for 
several of those spring 
seasons in which men 
went to war, bringing 
into the power of the 
ambitious Lugal- 
zaggisi divers cities 
necessary to him before 
he might challenge the 
formidable prestige of 
Lagash. Those who 
had fled first before the 
invasion were eloquent 
in their trembling ter- 
ror. Not to be resisted 
were these foemen who 
marched as one to the 
word of command and 
slew pitilessly all who 





were in their path. Co- 
incident with this 
panic-clamoring influx 
of agriculturists into 
the city, where were 
their permanent 
homes, was already a 
stealthy trickling ex- 
odus from it toward 
small tributary cities Fiow 

in the south, where, The Great Ladders Were Reared and Qverthrown, as the Great Stones Came Crashing Down and Flaming 
distant only two days’ Nets Enveloped Those Who Tried to Climb Page 
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a far hark back to the days when 
ery stable was pretty much the center of 
wn's activities. Yet none of the colorful 
s that rose to the climax of their prominence 
ire teresting period through the 80’s 
has been more effectually eliminated since 
f the era of carburetion 
he ery stable the Smart Aleck, wearing a 


t rosswise through his bow tie and 

1ited fob of leather swinging from the watch 

3 peg-top trousers, rented a rig on a Sunday 
and drove around town with the top 
He hung one foot nonchalantly over 
le of the buggy box, and spotting a 
i group moored to an awning rope, 


g out airily, ‘‘How’s your corporosity 
ng today, Elmer?” 
h Elmer, with a chuckle, would re- 
to be around. How are you, Ez?”’ 
ibed,”’ he'd retort, as he cracked his 
nd ittered on for more sallies, leav- 
tumultuous laughter and the 
m Elmer, ‘Hesure’sacard. Got 
ve ything.” 
ales were held out in front of the 
Arguments, while the auctioneer 
ed ‘I’m bid fitty. Who'll gimme fitty- 
neerned nags sold with the guaranty: 
i good wind. This meant that the 
were ind in wind and limb and free 
avir Auctions were good entertain- 


nd were well attended. The auctioneer, 
lescriptions were amusing, was gener- 
pplauded. Several times each day the 
ittled out behind a pair of plodding, 
ted plugs, bound for the depot, where 

er swapped stories with loungers on 
ggage trucks until the train came in and 
ked up a load of wise-cracking traveling 


On his way back to the Central 

d give a lift to the reporter of the 
Ni id been down to pick up 
ippy personal items which would give 
eracity to those he faked off the 


The Ceremonial Coach 


ind then, in the summertime, as a 
reeze off the water-lilied mill pond 

ip the chaff and dust on the sidewalk 
} morning, the carryall, with 
ng the les and steps in the rear, 
ig e | ta to carry a merry 
hildren to the Sunday-school picnic 
And what a vehicle that was! Of 

is capacity and superbly cushioned, it 
ed into play on all important occa- 
It ca { the visiting team out to the 
ne hote where the players 

eir duds, and the uniformed athletes, 
the back of the seats, flirted 

‘ ey passed and kidded the 

At t until some cautiously auda- 


heroes were all on the 


m a safe distance 


, a ' - 
nead in a Train Darrel 

ised for Memorial Day parades, 

lies to the cemetery for the 


nmonly active when 


Wa n progress It ope rated 

tel, and the driver, 

( te . i!led because he was 
ead me twenty years before 


the capable hands 


r 1 


isewife whom he tried to kiss—bally- 


Ha-aa-ck to the fairgrounds! 


ng n ecured light wagons at the livery stable 
d towns off the railroad, pay- 
Th 


0 and $3 for a team and driver for all day 
was expected t p juggle the sample trunks, and 


regaled } are on the way home after dark 


ed murders and the tale 


ng vestigation, turned out 








y CHET SHAFER 


CARTOONS 






































A dray and transfer line, operated in connection with the 
livery stable, hauled loads to any part of the city for two 
bits. This dray also stood an equal chance with the drays 
of S. C. Edgett and George Reed 
win a two-dollar commission for being first on hand to 
haul the hose cart toa fire. Competition for this rare plum 
was keen and the race for the right 
enthusiastically unmindful of the loads they had on at the 
was often more exciting and drew as appreciative an 
Sometimes, if the blaze was close at 
hand, the volunteers had the cart out and the hose laid 
drays came galloping up in a neck-and-neck 


eat! One more and away we go 


The Old Reliable 
the drivers being 


audience as the fire. 
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finish. In this case the race went unrewarded and the 
disgruntled draymen cast aside personal jealousies 
and collaborated effectively in telling the firemen what 
was what for interfering. 

Stalls were rented occasionally at the stable by 
farmers on a Saturday afternoon if all the hitch rails 
along the main street were taken and the Ten-Cent 

Tie Sheds were filled to capacity. Drives of 
eight miles to a dance, with a kerosene lantern 
hanging from the front ‘‘ex’’ to light the way, 
were quitecommon. And when thesurrey with 
its fringed canopy top and new toe pads went 
out with two roistering blades in the front seat, 
it was generally wagered by those who were 
hanging around that the proprietor would 
find some hairpins in both seats on the follow- 
ing morning. This surrey and the buggies were 
the then accepted vehicles of courtship, of 
material aid to the establishment of nuptial 
negotiations. 


In the Arms of Morpheus 


HE young swain, having scraped up $1.75 

by saving in an almost niggardly fashion 
for two weeks, gave the stable keeper $1.50 
and had twenty-five cents left for other ex- 
penses—a neat sum. He’d drive up in front 
of his girl’s house, unless he met her at the 
library, and hitch to the horse block or a cast- 
iron post ornamented with a horse’s head. 
He’d get his girl, after bragging to her folks 
of the long drives he had made, to establish 
confidence, and with the mother’s advice to 
keep well tucked in, they’d drive out into the 
country. They might attend an ice-cream 
social, where they got a gigantic dish of cream 
and all the cake they could eat for ten cents. 
Or perhaps, if he was unusually flush and had 
several extra dollars, they’d go to another 
town to see a professional performance of The 
Count of Monte Cristo or a home-talent 
production of The Moonshiner’s Secret. 
If they did, he'd hitch the horse in the 
sheds out back of the church without 
permission, a very nervy thing to do. 

The way home, of course, counted 
most, for he’d tie the reins around the 
whipstock and let the horse have his 
head while he gave his undivided at- 
tention to other details. As they jogged 
along dark leafed-over roads, romance 
thrummed. He'd catch a sleeve button 
in her hair net and she might go to sleep, 
fragrantly entrancing, with her head on 
his shoulder. But when they came tothe 
city limits she’d make him take his arm away 
and pick up the reins. For they had to quit 
spooning as soon ast hey began passing under 
the electric lights. If they didn’t, someone 
was sure to recognize them, and the story was 
all over town the next day. 

Long lines of vehicles, from buckboards 
to the democrat and an occasional hearse, 
lined the spaces on either side of the main- 
floor driveway, their shafts propped high 
with notched boards. Every stable had a 
sulky, too, and a prim little gig with patent- 
leather dashboard and glass-sided square 
lamps at the sides of the seat in which candles 
were burned. A lamp with a quicksilvered 
reflector and bull’s-eye chimney shed a weird 


Aimost Every Town Had its Livery:Stable Fire That Was Tatked dancing light between the rows at night. 
About for Years Afterward 


Tangles of harness hung in profusion on 
numerous pegs, some sets gaudily decorated 
with celluloid rings of bright colors and with a glinting 
crest under a glass medallion near the blinders 
Yellow fly nets, and the white, lacy kind the undertakers 
used, were festooned here and there. Boxes nailed around 
in convenient spots contained currycombs, sponges, round 
cans of axle grease, boxes of harness soap and horse clip- 
pers. Ropes of sleigh bells were conspicuous, looped over 
spikes in the sides of the grain bin. Pitchforks leaned. The 
horses, usually stalled downstairs, were led up a dark, 
winding cobwebby ramp cleated with lengths of old fire 
hose to afford traction. On the ceiling beams tin signs 
were tacked that advertised Mitchell’s Liniment—a 
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and Spindle’s Spavin Cure. And haven for the meatman’s wagon. The 


panacea for distemper 
above a slate, tacked to the wall near the office door for buggy there, it being his stamping groun 























the tabulation of horses that were out, was this terse shelter for that queer, delightful bak« wag 
tr ough comprehensive general admonitior f the liven hicle had a set of drawers in front, a} { 
business Whip L the rear. The driver, his lines tied and 
} Drive Slo the top, sat on a little st ent ( y 
; Pay ( } 4 g brass he is ne ade ited ng ( ee 
eS er i drowsy summer morning i great 
: sprinkied anilia and frosted ‘ 
The planking of the floor was worn and splintered by the cookies at ten cents a dozen, throwing 
| action of many sharp-shod hoofs. The running gear of the ir ta baker's doze 
| | rigs was washed by a swipe dressed in overalls, an apron if his disposition was good. His bread 
and an undershirt. He worked out back in the addition was five cents a loaf, or six loaves f 
designed specially for the purpose, with the boards of the a quarter when an aproned housewife 
{ floor separated so the water could drip through. With his bought a batch of tickets. Next to the 
sponge and hose he was a real artist, and he had a very steam calliope on circus day, his was the 
} fascinating manner of giving a wheel a twist after he had most-followed vehicle in town during 
f backed a buggy up by hand, jacked it up and put some’ vacation. The dray was left outside the 
fresh grease on the axle. Particular care was given by this stable in all weather, but the bus was 
} genius to the rubber-tired buggies that rented at from fifty backed in late, because it would be the 
} cents to a dollar more than other rigs. These were muchin first out in the morning. Cutters wit} 
demand among the bloods of the town, but were never let bells on the under side of the thills wer 

j out without advice to the driver to be careful about mak- stored back, and hacks for funerals and 
(| ing sharp turns. This would cramp the wheels in against weddings were kept in special spaces 
I the iron guard on the buggy box and cut the rubber, it was and were polished often to keep up their 

j explained. distinguishedly awesome appearance 

if Whips were kept in a rack, hung by the knot in the tip 
i in a notched board, and all inveterate drivers, before start- Literature and the Fine Arts 
| ! ing away, tested the crack of one on some near-by legs, 
oy and made it whistle and whine through the air to see if it N A TABLE in the office, set against He'd Sing Out Airily, ‘‘How'’s Your Corporosity Sagaciating 
ia was good and limber. The accepted style for tony driving the wall under a glass-doored case con Today, Elmer?’ 
if was with the lines crossed and gripped together in the left taining shiny chain and jointed bits for 
1} | hand, leaving the right hand free to snap the whip and high-stepping nags in the organization, were a few stained proprietor, mustache and a ling t te 

attract as much favorable attention as possible. Not in- magazines, smudged copies of the village newspaper anda one hand and a whip with the ot 

frequently one of these customers, on returning, would smeary deck of cards for games of pedro and casino. Prints In winter the round-be 
| make the turn in front on two wheels and negotiate the of Maud §S, with her record of 2:08!4, The Chimes and the time, simmering the water 
entrance at a full trot, to be reminded harshly by the Palo Alto adorned the walls, to vie for notice rather ur and ir immer the fli t 

proprietor that his stable was no race track. And along successfully with small card photographs of pop through wide rents it eer! 

f about midnight, especially in winter when the sliding doors lesque actresses that came with one of the fe inded aplent ea 
| were closed as far as they would go, the muffled thud of the cigarettes known to the time. These generally surrounded rheumatic excuses when opportunities bbe i 
hoofs of a restless steed was a weird and frightening sound a garish calendar, or a photograph of the stable, taken by odd jobs or drive ¢ taf " 

j to the belated passer-by an itinerant photographer, showing the horses and the hairs, their priorit ghts w na al ur 
“4 Sometimes a medica! doctor kept a glass-inclosed coupé , 
if at the stable, and it was also invariably used as the night r ewd. gent 
; a Continued on 
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The Buggies Were the Then Accepted Vehicles of Courtship, of Material Aid to the Establishment of Nuptial 





OM a sky of unflecked azure tor- 
f early spring warmth poured 
. wr ver Paris The trees along 
e broad and beautiful reaches of the 
imps-Elysées were urgent with new life. 
vers joomed 
eT me r 
the ve 
k tuxt 


ttneradiant weather 
ch induced people 

») WalkK and thus in- 
ired their business 
Capped and rib- 

r raids led 

ned nursemaids led 
wee tots by the hand 


ushed srnaller ones 


perambulators, oc- 
mally pausing to 
rt with gendarme or 
UXUPlOUSs Cars 
dows open, rolled 


uiong the majes 


Place de l’Etoile 


na the Place de a 
( re shor 

f bl k off the 
(hamps-Elysées, on 
the Avenue de Ma 
rigny, old men, youny 


men, women and chil- 
iren crowded about 
he busy and pictur- 


jue open-air stamp 


narne 
1 
itil nt toy en 
ers did a land-office 
an it os nd 
ie OO} i 
ver balls and 


\ figure strolled down the parkway. The man was 
ler and his complexion was dark. He walked with head 
back so that the sun could bathe his countenance. 
1 Slappey, of Birmingham, Alabama, U.S. A., 

it peace with himself and most of the world. He 


1 with the easy indolence of the man who has no- 

vhere te go and doesn't care particularly when he gets 
re. And to even the most casual observer it was readily 
apparent that Mr. Slappey was vastly well pleased with 


For the first time in a long and eventful life Florian 
Slappey was raimented as he had always craved to be. He 
wore a new, snug Prince Albert coat, under which gleamed 

triped vest and a scarlet tie. His slender legs were in- 
ased in wide trousers which were distinctive chiefly for 

e broad vertical stripes. Beneath elaborate cuffs white 

ats showed, partly concealing and partly revealing the 
fleam of patent-leather shoes. On the hands of Mr. 
Slappey were white gloves and atop his head was a shiny 

hat. tle swung a cane with easy nonchalance 
e de résistance of the sartorial ensemble was 
it yet. It lay not in Prince Albert or spats or cane or 


Florian Slappey wore a monocle! 
\ gentleman of leisure, a man who had eked a more or 
mfortable living from a skeptical world with the 
elp of nimble wits and fertile brain, Mr. Slappey’s greatest 
nin life was haberdashery. In his home at Birming- 
im, Alabama, he had been known always for his magnifi- 
f dress. As a member of The Midnight Pictures 
rporation, Inc., manufacturers of two-reel comedy 


tures successfully showing in more than one hundred 

1 seventy first-class, first-run houses throughout 
America, Florian maintained his sartorial supremacy. 

Then, as a member of the troupe selected to tour Europe 

for the purpose of setting modern slapstick against back- 

inds of Old World dignity, the artistic soul of Mr. 


ippey perceived an opportunity to give full and artistic 
ent to his somewhat thwarted desires to costume himself 

en as the green bay tree or the giddy, gaudy peacock. 
For five months Mr. Slappey had given himself over to 
and specialized study. The monocle had been 
irchased in Nice two months before, and since that time 
ttle negro had practiced with it for hours in 
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vas “Ah-:hsh! Oui! An’ the Other? The—How You Call—Bobbacue?"’ 


At Nice and in Paris he had strolled the boulevards, 
watching with studious eyes the manipulations of tourist 
Englishmen. Each gesture, each arch of eyebrow and 
crinkle of eye, he had arrogated to himself after assiduous 
practice, until now he felt himself as perfect in his chosen 
art as any master. 

The warm and sensuous weather of an early Paris spring 
afforded him the natural setting for his initial sortie into 
the world of perfectly dressed men. For two hours he 
labored over the minute details of his wardrobe. And now 
he found himself on the Champs-Elysées, stared at enthusi- 
astically by others, gloriously at ease with his cane and 
eyeglass. 

He moved languidly across the Place de la Concorde, 
crossing that buzzing square with fine disregard for his own 
safety. He turned into the Rue Royale and strolled casually 
toward the Boulevard de la Madeleine. He found that 
chief artery of Parisian business and traffic crowded and 
interesting. He paused languidly to stare into shop win- 
dows; he posed in front of tourist offices and gazed with- 
out enthusiasm at photographs of large ships plowing 
through larger waves. He crossed the Rue Scribe where, 
for no good reason, the Boulevard de la Madeleine becomes 
the Boulevard des Capucines and came at length to the 
Place de l’Opéra—the pulsing heart of all Paris, the corner 
of corners, the ultima Thule of the boulevardier. There 
Mr. Slappey posed ostentatiously at the curb, leaning on 
his stick and staring through his paned eye at tram and 
bus, limousine and taxi, Parisian and tourist. 

Once he caught a glimpse of himself in a window of the 
Café de la Paix and was moved to a murmur of self- 
applause. 

“Hot diggity dawg!"’ said Mr. Slappey to himself. “I 
reckon did a bunch of roses git one good look at me, they’d 
die of jealousy!”’ 

The sun dipped slowly into the west. The luxurious 
warmth of afternoon was giving way rapidly to the chill 
of approaching night, and Florian became conscious of 
the fact that if the dinner hour was not approaching, it 
should be 

Mr. Slappey had walked many miles and was hungry. 
For an instant he considered dining away from the hotel 
where the twenty-three members of the Midnight troupe 
were housed on pension rates. But that plan was discarded 
on the grounds of financial stringency. Mr. Slappey’s 
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exchequer had been taxed to the 
limit in the purchase of his present 
wardrobe and he found himself faced 
by the necessity of making out some- 
how until the next pay day. 
Unfortunately 
Florian Slappey was 
no longer in a position 
to borrow from friends 
in the company. A 
brutal fact stared him 
bleakly in the face. 
Today he had no 
friendswith Midnight 
As Mr. Slappey 
himself expressed it 
Midnight was off him. 
By some process of 
reasoning they all ap- 
—_ : peared to have found 
: him more or less ob- 








noxious since the com- 
pany arrived in Paris. 
Even his cronies, Di- 
rector J. Cesar Clump 
and Actor Welford 
Potts, seemed to care 
appallingly little for 
hissociety. Opus Ran- 
dall,alwaysanenemy, 
declared frequently 
and loudly that Mr 
Slappey had become 
toodawg-gone uppity. 

There were others 
Exotic Hines, the 
cameraman, for in- 
stance. Florian’s lips 
compressed into a 
straight, firm line at 
thought of Exotic 
Hines. Warfare ex- 
isted between them; a harsh and relentless hostility, in 
which the company, queerly enough, seemed to have ex- 
tended its sympathies to Mr. Hines. 

To Florian’s way of thinking, Exotic was attempting a 
grand little holdup at the expense of the company. Here 
in Paris, where his expert work at the camera crank, 
coupled with his knowledge of proper lighting for the 
various complexions he was called upon to photograph, 
was necessary, Exotic had chosen to demand an outra- 
geous increase of salary. 

That in itself brought down upon Mr. Hines’ head the 
undiluted wrath <f President Orifice R. Latimer and 
Director J. Cesar Clump. They held a conference which 
was shot through with righteous wrath, and into this con- 
ference Mr. Slappey intruded with his fixed opinions. Mr. 
Slappey expressed himself passionately on the subject. He 
declared that it was a clear case of holdup and he insisted 
that Exotic’s demand be refused. 

Ever since a certain experience in the city of Biskra in 
Algeria, Florian had appeared to be presuming on the fact 
that he had saved the life of President Latimer. His un- 
asked advice, coming in this moment of strife and stress, 
awakened the chief executive of Midnight to a sense of his 
almost forgotten dignity. He swung furiously on Florian 

**An’ who ast fo’ yo’ opinion anyhow?” he inquired. 

Florian frowned. ‘‘I guess my judgment is pretty good.”’ 

“You thinks ev’ything about you is pretty good. Ever 
since us was in Africa you’d think you was president of 
Midnight an’ I was just sweepin’ out the studjo. Ise 
plumb sick an’ tired of it. I never seed a man as strutful 
as what you is ——”’ 

“Oh, be yo’ age, fat boy; be yo’ age!” 

“Fat boy! You calls me fat boy, does you? Git out of 
heah an’ stay got. When I craves yo’ adwice I send fo’ 
you.” 

Mr. Slappey shrugged and turned toward his friend, 
Director Clump. ‘I an’ you bofe know, Cwsar, that 
when Exotic Hines makes such a ridiculous deman’ as 
this - “5 

“T an’ you don’t know nothin’,”’ snapped Mr. Clump 
irritably. ‘‘Maybe I knows somethin’, an’ maybe you 
knows somethin’, but we don’t know it together. I is as 
sick of you as what Orifice is, an’ - ss 

Florian swaggered from the room. He told his troubles 
to others in the company and met with small sympathy. 
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There were some 
who naturally re- 
sented Mr. Slappey 

f} and they were 
quick to take ad- 
vantage of his fall 





) from official grace 
: And when Orifice 
explained to Ex- 


otic, with great 
particularity, Flo- 
| rian’s part in the 

tentative refusal of 
the cameraman’s 

exorbitant salary 
demands, the effi- 


ee 





cient and greedy 

Mr. Hines took it 

for granted that his 

undoing was Flo 

rian’s sole handi- 

work, and he 

developed a passion 
‘| for revenge. 

if Things had rap- 

idly drifted from 

bad to worse. Flo- 

rian became ob- 

sessed with a sort 

} of narcissism and 

thus failed to take 

proper heed of his 

| danger until it was 

toolate. Once hav- 

ing declared his 

independence of 


Florian, President 





‘Hot Diggity Dawg!'"’ Said Mr. Siappey 


neir minds 


» the window and stared dowr 


He knew that it behooved 
intensive thinking. The Exotic 


least, Mr. Slappey construed it 


find himself suddenly cast out 
his kind— Mr. Slappey sighed 
made a gesture 

“It cain't go on,” he announce 
walls of his room. “‘It just nactl 


realized that there had been a 


yngested street with its rattlir 
trap taxis and incessant cacop! 
auto norns 

Paris! Paris in springtime, an 
dressed colored man on the ¢ 
of friends. Mr. Florian Slappey 
forced to play a lone hand in the 
Europe 


was not without its direct persor 
Ordinarily Latimer and Clump would have 
stuck to their original decision to refuse Exotic’s 


gesture of defiance toward Florian. Or so, a 


er 
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t's the one thing it don’t mean 1 


Any 
Florian turned miserably away 
the lift and was t 
where neo upieda rT ns¢ rit t 
ihe—t 
ntinent 
f Birming 
m to do some 


Hines situat 


al signincance 


demands point blank. Their very yielding was a 


Exotic had deliberately taken advantage of the 
situation to push himself. Florian’s original re 
sentment had been actuated by a genuine interes 
in the company’s well-being. To have his advice 
misinterpreted; to have his well-intentioned in- 
terference boomerang in favor of Mr. Hines; to 


a pariah among 


1ormously and 
itotnetour bare 
ell aint 


He thought back over the past six weeks. He 
growing tensior 
in the company. Then the waters overflowed 


to Himself. ‘‘I Reckon Did a Bunch of ' 

| Latimer missed no Roses Git One Good Look at Me, They'd the dam, and he had been caught in the flood 
j opportunity to im- Die of Jeatousy!"’ And now all this tension—whatever its cause 

\ press upon the was being directed against himself. The pent-up 


other members of his company that whatever bond had held 
them together in the past was permanently dissolved. 
I:xotic Hines preached the doctrine of anti-Slappeyism 
and Florian’s own cocksure manner did the rest. 

Since arriving in Paris from Marseilles, Florian had been 
living a life of increasing friendlessness. His rambles about 
the French capitol had been done alone; his accumulation 
of dazzling raiment had been a matter of individual labor. 
And only now, when it seemed that his personal popu- 
larity was damaged beyond repair, did Florian realize that 
he had best be doing something to reéstablish himself in 
the good graces of Midnight’s president and the chief 





director 
He crossed the Place de |’'Opéra and rambled along the 
Boulevard des Italiens, swinging left on the Rue Drouot 
j and coming eventually to the exceedingly modest hotel 
| 
: 
{ 
| 





where the company was sojourning. He moved into the 
lobby, where a dozen Birmingham ne- 
groes were sitting about chatting. 


His appearance created a sensation, 
if but not exactly the sort of sensation 
{ Florian relished. He heard the audible 
P intake of breath and then, instead of 
if! compliments, a broadside of sarcasm 


smote his sensitive ears 
“Li'l lily boy!” 


; 

| ‘‘Was he a flower, I'd pick him, an’ 
, th’ow him in the gutter!”’ 

““Cast yo’ eyes on that monocule!” 

i Mr. Slappey leaned on his cane and 

attempted to wither them with a glance 

i “Canal!”’ he snapped in his best French. 
i A roar of laughter arose. Ridicule cut 
Mr. Slappey to the quick. His heart was 
% breaking. He raised hopeful eyes as 


Exotic Hines swaggered toward him 
He yearned for physical expression of 
his anger. But Exotic seemed content 
to converse 

‘“*T got a piece of news fo’ you, Brother 
Slappey,”’ he proffered with honeyed 






sweetness. ‘‘ President Latimer has de- 
cided to raise my sal’ry 






Florian closed the eye which was un- 





monocled 

‘Raise yo’ sal’ry?”’ This seemed to 
be a direct slap at himself. 

‘Uh-huh. That is, they says when my 
contrack expires day after tomorrow I 
can come in an’ ’scuss matters with them 








about gittin’ a raise.”’ 
‘Fumadiddles! That don’t mean they 





is gwine raise you.” 





ill humor of actors, executives, technica 


was being heaped on his head 


men all ol 


Mr. Slappey was frankly worried. There seemed no end 


to the thing, no limit to the damage w! 


him. He shed his Prince Albert, his cane an 


and sat down to think. His mind contir 


i 


the tumescence of ill humor which had 


victimized him. 


Where there was trouble there must be 


a cause. It was his immediate task to fir 
that cause and to 
eliminate it. Heim- 
mersed himself in 
thought. Hewanted, 
more than anything 
in the world, to re- 


store himself to a 


His Appearance Created a Sensation 


d 





h might be done 


But Not Exactly 
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OURS sits proudly upon the banks of the 
Alert, yet apparently 
dreaming, it has sat there for more than 
o thousand years. Much water has run in the 
Loire and the eyes of many generations have watched it 
in. Tours is the heart of France. There all the French 
rtues and the French vices are at their height; there the 
est French is spoken and the most typical French face is 
een. When the heart of France beats fast the blood pulses 
iickly through ail the outlying arteries; when the heart 
ndly, so are the other members; when the heart hates, 
do the tongue and the brain. Delicate, civilized, 
igal, courteous people, the Tourangeaux; cold, grasping 
ind contemptuous of all they do not know. 
Having said which, it is possible to say, although with 
what may at first appear to be entire irrelevancy, that war 
for the discontented and love for the unhappy. Two 


entirely different states of mind 


hurrying Loire 


War is for the square peg in a round hole, or the round 
; When you meet a man who hankers 
ifter war, who vaguely regrets the last war, you meet as a 

neral rule a man who has some maladjustment in his 


j 


kground. The man who has managed to snatch some 


Zz in &@ square hole 


modicum of satisfaction from this most unsatisfactory 

existence finds war only a nuisance. But the man who is 

ially unhappy, especially the proud man who has come 

he end of, let us say, some foolish fantasy, needs, 

ether for a moment or for life, a woman. You cannot 

w your head, actually or metaphorically, on the knees of 
ny else 

ighan Stewart, bless his heart—and I say bless his 

ecause he is one of my best friends—up until a little 

e ago rather liked the last war. Having plenty of 

agination and some common sense, he was not so foolish, 

i is to defend war on theoretical grounds. He 

eed with you that it was absurd and childish and an- 

t jut he was one of those people who, when all 

as bee rid ig shoulders and remark, “‘ Yes, that’s all 


perfectly true; but man hasn't reached the millennium 
t And there was an expression 


eyes and a tone in his voice which showed you that 
retly he was giad the millennium had been pushed for- 
ward sufficiently still to offer its lack as a relief from the 
nv of lif 
Vaughan rather liked the last war because, being by 
temperament a landscape painter, he was an architect; 
i because, for two years previous to 1917, he had been in 
with a rich girl whom he was too proud to ask to marry 


him, and who, on her part, was too proud to make him. 
Young men and women were like that in those days. He was 
too proud to marry, but he was not too proud to fight. 

If you objected, ‘‘But look here, Vaughan, you’re an 
architect, and so should understand this analogy. Granted 
an evil like war, the only way to cure it is to draw up some 
general plan, isn’t it?’’ he would as likely as not splutter 
inappropriately, ‘‘Architecture—hell!’’ Which was, of 
course, a proof of what I have been saying. ‘ Architec- 
ture—hell’’ and Jessica Bowdoin were what had sent him 
off so eagerly to fight the war to end war, and a love of the 
French and of Tours was what had maintained this eager- 
ness; but especially Tours—Tours, dreaming but alert. 
Vaughan had been stationed in Tours for six months, and 
Tours is a dangerous place for an artist to be stationed in, 
particularly when that artist is subject to the psychology 
of conflict. 

We all heard a great deal about Tours, and by “‘we”’ I 
mean myself and my wife and Vaughan’s other friends. 
We heard so much about it that, with the unpleasant hu- 
man characteristic which caused the oyster-shell vote 
against Aristides the Just, Tours began to lie somewhat 
heavily on our mental stomachs. At least, I know it began 
to lie heavily on mine; and in the beginning I had had no 
prejudice—rather, like most people, a considerable desire 
to see Tours myself. In my mind it had always been 
classed with those lovely half-mythical cities that, if you 
were lucky, one day you would see—Samarkand and Sing- 
apore and Constantinople, Carcassone and Rothenburg, 
Les Baux and Ankor Wat. But now Tours became, per- 
haps, too perfect; its rivers and its towers, its inhabitants 
and its trees too much a contrast to Philadelphia, where 
God had appointed us to live. And then, as a further in- 
sult to a thwarted race, there was always Vouvray, that 
golden wine, lying like sunlight in a cup. All this, mind 
you, granting the fact that Vaughan was by no means a 
talkative man; to the contrary, one who talked very little 
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**There’s Ninon,’' He Said ina 
Dazed Voice; ‘‘Ninon, and Her 
Father. I Don’t Know Who the 
Others are. I Must Go Over 

and Speak to Her’’ 


and then in concentrated, fascinat- 

ing outbursts; and all this, grant- 

ing the fact that when he described 

Tours there was a trace of magic on 

the air—of valid magic. Vaughan, 

when he cared to, could be lyric; and I must 

say that he visualized Tours marvelously. You 

saw the proudly flowing Loire, the narrow streets, 

by dawn, by moonlight and by day; the tower 

of Charlemagne; the old hostelry, but little changed, where 
Jeanne d’Are had stayed; the squares of half-timbered 
houses; and although, with that strange and foolish reti- 
cence which is the fashion, Vaughan spoke sparingly of the 
actual war, you saw, too, pouring across and through and 
about these, the increasing flood of uniformed Americans. 

Something epoch-making about the last. Something 
like the borrowing of new strength for the tired muscles of 
the old gray city. Something like the return of the native; 
for although most of these men were descendants of an- 
other race, after ali, Europe was the mother and these 
grandchildren of hers, through force of circumstances, had 
been brought back to her. Tours was a delicate old lady of 
the higher bourgeoisie, smiling and welcoming 

One gathered, too, that Vaughan had been in love with a 
girl there, the daughter of a professor; an episode that 
might have ripened into definition if there had been more 
time, if life had not been so concentrated on the business at 
hand. You wondered if this love affair had been as actual 
as the one in which Jessica Bowdoin had been involved. 

Well as you might know Vaughan, you could never pin 
him down to anything very definite about himself. An 
elusive man; a tall, thin, graceful, dark, desperate-looking 
fellow, with a lock of hair that on the slightest provocation 
fell across his forehead and had to be pushed back; a man 
who had an odd habit of chuckling when least expected and 
of remaining unenlightened when laughter was in order. 
Extremely irritating at times, a personality like that; par- 
ticularly when, as in Vaughan’s case, there is also a mis- 
managed life. But then all the people you love mismanage 
their lives. If they would only allow you to do something 
about them! 

No, the fault did not lie in Vaughan’s description of 
Tours; nor did it lie, really, in his repetitions, which after 
all were not unbearable. It lay, I think, in the impression 
given those who were devoted to Vaughan that the city 
had become— more even than the memory of Jessica, more 
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even than the memory 


mistress, wise and gentle, but, as even the wis 
tlest of mistresses must be, 
between him and reality 
such a relationship there 
that prevents admiration 
wholesome tests of marriage 
through ugliness and at times distaste 
wedded to his own country 
And then there was always t 
that, beside the Tourangeaux, the Americans were a 
and sad and uninspired lot, dey f 
tenderness or potential greatness o 
little at what we could not help 
Vaughan, you must understand, unless you 
gathered it, is an obstinate devil, a 


himself in that respect; 


mother’s side he has Spanish 


southern trait of cold, 


things he has not liked 


him for good. 


The first incident took place in our room at college 
Vaughan and I roomed together, and it was a spring night 
in our senior year. Old Mr. Stewart had come puffing and 


panting up from Phil- 
adelphia to make 
himself, as usual, dis- 
agreeable. He pulled 
at his short white 
beard. 

“T’ve no especial 
objection to paint- 
ing,’ he said magnan- 
mously, “‘in its place. 
Can't you do it in odd 
hours and at your 
leisure?” 

‘No,’ said Vaughan. 

Mr.Stewart flushed. 
“All right then, you 
won't do it at all—at 
ieast, not on my 
money 

And Vaughan had 
stared and sighed; and 
then, in the strange 
way I have described, 
had shrugged his 
shoulders. “All right,”’ 
he said, just as a man 
who for months has 
been fighting Beelze- 
bub might say when 
he suddenly decides to 
join him. 

Not that architec- 
ture isn’t a noble pro- 
fession; I am not 
implying that. Be- 
sides, I am too igno- 
rant of it to risk 
comment, and I agree 
that, with the excep- 
tion of dancing, it is 
probably the most 
fundamental of all the 
arts. I am merely say- 
ing that I have an idea 
it is not the best of 
mediums fora solitary, 
desperate-looking 
man. 

Nor was the first 
real love affair the 
best of mediums. 
Vaughan’s essentially 
likable and charming 
personality was blot- 
ted out. It was a 
marvel that Jessica 
Bowdoin stood him as 
long as she did. He 
wanted frightfully to 
marry her and she 


always to some exte 


and, as a matter « 


slowly accumulated unreasor 
which all values are distorted or else nonexistent, and with 
him also is the southern trait of sudden soft collapse once 
the quarrel becomes clearly unfeasible; 


the southern habit 
of assuming, after such a collapse, that there has been no 
quarrel at all. I suppose that is one reason why he has al 
ways been able with a fair amount of success to do so many 
This soft sudden 
ous. I remember seeing it once when his 
he could study architecture but not painting, and I remem- 
ber it again the night Jessica Bowdoin turne: 
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Things Went Well for a Week—Went Too Weill, for at the End of the Week, 
I am Sure, Kissed Jessica 
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other even to save the lenses when the prescrip- 
hanged. He went on to explain that the are of 
vas it ases increased along certain me- 
decrease thers, thus spreading the rays of 
ne of the retinal surface, instead of converging 
he difference,” as he explained with 
we é nt of an ice ax and the edge.”’ 
ded. He was entirely aware of what was being 
ad asked for the information a 
explorer on the edge of a strange lake 
i trout tly to a line, cut a bamboo rod and 
it to see if the waters held game fish of any sort. 
most interesting,” he said. ‘‘Then a person 
lentitied by the spectacles it was proved he 
by finger print.” 
tha in idea, isn’t it?’’ The manager looked 
turr ‘You could test the glasses and 
he pi ption was, then trace it to some ocu- 
ise that in the movies.”” He scratched his 
\\ not ( e asked. “Since the astigmatism 
i tude on any meridian anterior to the 
y two checking up are very small.” 
é pen. Now that I come to think, 
me months ago. You remember the 
e Ame \liste O’ Day, who disappeared 
teame it of Bordeaux?” Clive nodded 
minus prisn ind she was forever breaking her 
me peo! do Her nose wasn’t built for 
‘ i ew in t wear specs Once in a while 
ilmost impossible to make glasse 
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_ disappeared. Now 
what do you 
think vs 


But Clive reined 
him back after the 
ball. ‘“‘And you 
found another cus- 
tomer they fit- 
ted?”’ 

‘“‘Why, yes. 
| About a month 
ago we got a letter 
from a French- 
man, inclosing a 


copy of his pre- 
scription, asking 
that we grind two 
pairs of prism 
lenses and forward 
them to him as 
quick as we could. 
He inclosed a man- 
dat de poste for five 
hundred francs 
} and asked us to 
send the change 
with the order as 
soon as possible 
It just happened 
that I remembered 
Miss O’ Day’s, and 
the two were pre- 
cisely the same. 
First time it ever 
occurred, to my 
knowledge.” 
Clive fairly 
quivered on the 
verge of his next 
question, but he 
managed to ask 
casually, ‘‘ You'd 
kept the spares of 
Miss O’Day?” 
“Yes, we'd hap- 
pened to let ’em lie 
That was a bit of 
luck, as this new 
client was in a tear- 
ing hurry. Said he 
was helpless with- 
out them and ina 





She Turned to Him a Face He Had Never Forgotten Even in its Minor Details 


Clive nodded. ‘Yes, and a nose like mine, with the 
bridge wide between the eyes.” 

‘4 broad spread makes the trouble, and Miss O’Day’s 
was like that—straight and fairly high, and raising a little 
at the tip. I remember she said one day that with one eye 
closed, all she could see with the other was the tip of her 
nose sticking up like the Matterhorn. She was a beauty, 
that girl, but not everybody could see it. The more you 
looked at her, the more you got it. Rotten shame. I often 
wondered what was underneath it all.” 

Clive ignored this digression. “‘ People who keep break- 
ing their glasses ought to have a few spares,”’ he observed. 

“That's what I told Miss O’Day. She was always break- 
ing her glasses or losing them—half the time in the water. 
Told me one day she was a good swimmer and loved it. 
She must have been a beauty on the beach. Swimming 
girls are always the best built—full-powered and well- 
upholstered.” 

This fresh digression nearly drove Clive to profanity. 
He controlled himself enough to say, “‘I suppose you keep 
some regular customers’ glasses in stock.” 

“Sometimes. Now there’s a funny thing. A woman will 
have her wardrobe full up of expensive gowns and shoes 
and lingerie, the half of which she may never put on. But 
for some reason they balk at ordering more than a couple 
of pairs of glasses at a time, though any minute they may 
lose them or smash them and be left helpless. You’d think 
they’d want spares, especially when traveling round. 
Sometimes we get a telegram from Baden or St. Moritz or 
Monte Carlo, howling for a pair by return mail, and we 
like to fill the order on the spot. It was that way with 
Miss O'Day 


We had three sets of hers on hand when she 


place where there 
was nobody to 
make them up.” 

“‘Where could such a place as that be? Where was he 
staying?’’ Clive asked the manager casually. 

“He didn’t say. Just asked us to forward the lenses to 
the Comptoir des Escomptes in Paris. That bank has 
branches in all the provinces.” 

“That's odd,” Clive observed. “‘The more so as you 
had the glasses all made. This customer must have thought 
you carried an enormous stock.”’ 

“The chances are he wouldn't know enough about it 
And there’s another funny thing. Nowadays folks are edu 
sated about their insides and ears and noses and tonsils and 
adenoids, but not one out of a hundred knows anything 
about the most important part of his machinery—and 
that’s his eyes.” 

Clive suggested, ‘‘This Frenchman might be an artist 
who knew Miss O’Day and had found out their glasses 
were the same.”’ 

“Say now, I never thought of that. 
let’s see io 


His name was 


There was, to Clive, a maddening pause as the optician 
searched his memory. But the effort was without avail. 
Clive said finally: ‘‘ What you’ve just told me is very inter- 
esting. I know a lot of artists and I’m just wondering if 
my theory could possibly be right. Haven't you the name 
on your books?”’ 

“Yes, of course. I'll look it up if you don’t mind waiting 
a moment or two.” 

He went to the office to consult the card index. It 
seemed to Clive that he had never found it so difficult to 
wait five minutes for any information, but he was rewarded 
when presently the optician returned and said, ‘“*The name 


was Doret Gu) Francois Doret 
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nticipated, 


A Policy in Federal Reclamation 


the Interior has promulgated a 


Federal reclamation, and the 


been submitted to the Congress. 


lls 


nety-seven million dollars, some- 


and representing, one 


efficient planning by Secretary 


Mead. In seventeen Western 
two unfinished projects. The 
the proposed program is prob- 


the income of the reclamation 


projects can be undertaken, pre- 
t congressional enactment and ap- 
sed work is to be spread out rather 


We face, in fact, the last chapter in 


developments whose credits and debits 


ve sled 


sago 


lamation It 


in the report of the fact-finding 
We have now, so to speak, 
Is a propitious time 


licy. It is important that the 


1ot repeated and that its lessons 


should be the outgrowth of the 
which we are just emerging 
nts, using the term in a broad 
of engineering advancements. 
mportance, is the conservation 
ses in large cities. The second 
tion of existing agricultural and 
indations. The third is hydro- 
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; despite the impressive size 
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here, the disputes of the seven states concerned in the 
project have arisen, for the most part, out of disagreement 
as to distribution of water for irrigation. 

It is natural for Western states to desire to promote land 
The road builders 


settlement. Their turn has come last. 


were the first economic pioneers. Railroads and public 


roads demand population. The Western states need tax 
payers, tonnage for railways, markets for goods. To buy, 
they must sell. Mining, lumbering and public grazing 
have their natural limitations. Much of the soil is physi- 
cally unadapted to cultivation; most of the cultivatable 
soil is rich in everything but water. Irrigation agriculture, 
whether single crop or diversified, is an intensive form of 
farming and requires heavy initial capital investment. 
Such developments cannot be engineered and financed by 
prospective settlers. The settlers were supposed to be able 
to carry the costs of the going concern designed, financed 
and installed by governmental aid. This they were rarely 
in position to do. 

Looking back over the years of reclamation efforts, it is 
clear that the Government has subsidized the development 
of irrigated farm lands in advance of commercial feasibility. 
Irrigation being installed often at excessive costs, in many 
instances it has been necessary to wipe out the construction 
costs, in whole or part, in order to get the overhead down 
to the earning value of the land. Our country has witnessed 
Neither the 
country nor the world has stood in need of the foodstuffs 


not a little aimless production in agriculture. 


that have been so laboriously wrested from the soil by fron- 
tier settlers under the direction of reclamation engineers. 
Irrigated land has not been needed to make homes for men 
moving from city to country; the drift has been in the 
opposite direction. Farms are abandoned in some parts 
of the country as new tracts are opened up in other parts. 
In the competition between agricultures, the new areas 
have often suffered as much as the old. 

Agriculture as a productive science has been years in 
advance of agriculture as a marketing art. The promoters 
who sold new lands to settlers in reclaimed tracts were in 
position to promise them crops, for the most part; they 
were not in position to promise them markets. Most crops 
are, more or less, in difficulty —the difficulty of being sold 
at remunerative prices. 
the difficulty. 


The larger the crops, the greater 
The more new land, the larger the crops, 
unless older lands are abandoned. 

The Department of Agriculture recently released a state- 
ment on the land policy of the United States, based on the 
general recommendation that new land should not be rap- 
idly brought into cultivation while the production of old 
lands is without a satisfactory market. It suggests that the 
time has come to place a halt on the pioneering tradition 
and the resulting overexpansion of farm areas, and that 
undeveloped lands in public and private ownership should 
be classified and administered along a carefully formulated 
and thoroughly coérdinated plan of development for agri- 
culture and forestry. 

There is need for reason and tolerance on both sides. 
One cannot defer flood control until such time as advan- 
tageous use of the impounded waters can be made in 
irrigation of reclaimed tracts. Some of the proposed devel- 
opments — notably the damming of the Columbia and Colo- 
rado rivers—are of gigantic dimensions and would require 
a decade or two for completion. It may be administra- 
tively wise, after the engineers have settled on what ought 
to be done and the states involved have come to agree- 
ments, to have these constructions started. But no instal- 
lations for flood control or hydro-electric development 
ought to proceed under the cloak of agricultural expansion. 
Western states must learn that in the present state of society 
it does no good to bring in new settlers at governmental 
expense or at their own expense, if they cannot become 
effective economic units. Instead, it does harm to perma- 
nent developments to have agricultural projects started 
The West has a brilliant 
future; it can afford to build on earning values and not on 


before they can pay their way. 


booms. This is no time for fresh appropriations for new 


projects of agricultural development —east, west, north 


or south. We need to reduce the public debt and to hold 
taxation under check. After a few years, when the rela- 


tions of agriculture and industry become more clarified, a 
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fresh start may be made with reclamation projects on the 
basis of market demand for produce instead of speculative 


demand for land transfer. 


Ability and Prosperity 


UCH of the prosperity which characterized the year 
M 1926 was of an enduring sort, for it sprang not only 
from a large group of favorable but impermanent condi 
tions but from the fact that our national ability mounted 
to a higher peak than ever before. 

The extraordinary performance of the railroads in haul 
ing an unprecedented volume of freight, at reduced cost 
and with smaller working forces, was a matter not of good 
luck but of good management. Ifa ton of coal burned under 
a power house or factory boiler produced more electricity 
or more finished product of any sort than ever before, it 
was not the result of good fortune but the outcome of 
improved engineering methods. Commercial telephony 
between New York and London has not merely happened 
The general public knows the spectacular results obtained, 
but it hears little or nothing of the long years of research, 
of the millions spent, of the failures and discouragements 
which barred the way to success. Industrial chemistry, 
the engineering sciences, the useful arts and the concen- 
trated ingenuity of one hundred and sixteen million people 
all contributed to the net total of our national earnings 

In trade as well as in industry extraordinary advances 
have been made. Every live business in the country is 


establishing itself on a firmer foundation; first, by cultivat 
ing higher standards of equity and fair play; second, by 
continual striving for sounder and more scientific methods. 
Long forward strides have been made in merchandising 
The peaks and valleys of business are being slowly 


ironed 


out. Relations between labor and capital have become 
more and more cordial, not by chance but as the result of 
intensive study, improved understandings and a common 
desire for a square deal. New economic conditions seem 
Prof. David Friday 


points out that for the first time since 1896 a flood of pros 


to be developing in our industrial life. 
perity has not brought rising prices. ‘‘ Rising profits with 
declining prices,” says he, “is a new phenomenon to the 
man who received his early business training at the end of 
the last century or the beginning of this.”’ 

Investors are safeguarded better than ever before by 
the concerted efforts of the Government and the great ex 
More 
ample publicity in regard to corporation affairs will also 


changes to put crooked promoters out of business. 


increase the security of the small investor. 


Our machinery for handling money and credit was 
never so effective as it is today. The establishment of the 
Federal Reserve System marked the great turning point in 
our financial history. Starting with the basic principle 
that a dollar in the bank can do the work of a thousand 
dollars in a woolen sock, we have shown a steadily increas- 
ing ability to employ our money and credit more effectively 
for the benefit of our entire population. Our rising stand- 
ards of living and the increase of population make enlarg- 
At the 


same time higher industrial efficiency tends to slacken the 


ing demands upon our growing working capital. 


tension of these demands, for the greater the output of a 
piece of machinery per horse power consumed, the fewer 
such units need be employed. Such sources of potential 
wealth and their tendency can scarcely be overestimated. 
Our whole economic situation abounds in such paradoxes. 
If we spend more, we also save more. If we get more fun 
out of living, we earn it by producing more. 

All these tendencies, acts and achievements are proof of 
a new ability to operate this mid-section of our continent 
more skillfully than it has ever been operated in the past. 
And yet there are certain fields of activity to which the 
year 1926 made no important contributions. Consider the 
matter of government. State and municipal extravagance 
is, for the most part, still unchecked. Local taxation has 
elbowed the income tax out of the spot light. 


Better government, local, state and national, is the one 


thing needed to seal and confirm our prosperity. If during 


the year 1927 we can make as broad strides toward 


sounder government as we did toward many other goals in 


1926, we are well launched in a great year. 
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Ydig OLDEST BELEK 


Y ELDERS, it seems to me, were even more give! 
to argumentation and exposition than elders are 
nowadays, but Uncle Curt was the only philoso 
pher in the lot who had a thrill in him. He did not believe 
in the Christian religion or any other religion. They were 


all hocus-pocus, he said. He did not believe in the United 


States. Superficially it might look sort of promising; but 
he probably and | certainly would live to see it all go up 
in the fire and smoke of revolutior He did not believe in 


republican form of government, maintaining that we 


vuld have been better off as subjects of the British crown 


s 


Anybody who can remember a Middle Western country 
town in the twenty years following the Civil War will un 
lerstand that skepticism could hardly go further. Not to 
believe in religion or the United States or democracy had 
omething almost overt about it. It made you hold your 
breath, pop-eyed, fairly as when the match was applied to 


the fuse that set off a Fourth of 





incertain whether to regard Uncle Curt as a profound 
thinker or to laugh at him 

Save for his cataclysmic opinions, he was a quite harm- 
ess man, with a big red beard and mild melancholy blue 
eyes, his powerful mind much baffled by the practica 
problems of conducting an eighty-acre farm, and his affairs 
were in a chronic state of crisis 
yression I gathered And if I think my elders argued large 
questions more than elders do now, it may be because they 
eem to have done more of their serious talking before 


children than peopl do now 


An lil Wind Makes Good News 


prac nnnpelaninae Uncle ¢ 
skepticism, I gradually discovere 


ibiding faith—a pole star by which he could lay his pro 








hetic course. He believed firmly in calamity. Something 
disastrous was bound to happen to everything, from the 
reek dam that gave us a fine mill pond for swimming, 


fishing and skat- 


By WILL PAYNE 


Or three four ea wo nea eve 
as I could discover, was believing in it; that ifter 
strain and disappointment the W W ecan 
mmon idea that the world had me an irreparable 
per and was on the downhill slide Tor f print 
expressed that view in var is Wa! More recent 
tinguished Englishman has stimulated fe A 
by predicting that England will become a quite agree 
piace to live in alter hall the present 
grated to some unknown land or perished tar 


A great many people took the Kaiser's Yellow Per 
seriously. Europe was to be overwhelmed by A 


many people can still get a good shudd 


pect. Various books that predicted the ext 
northern white race, with the rest i manki! 
lapsing into savagery nave beer lite 

decade. Many people felt sympathetically incline 
socialism, the doctrine of an equal distributior 


because Marx foresaw that in the not distant future ever 





one except a mere handful of big capitalists would be st 
broke. 

Consider the calamities that eminent politicians are 
ways promising us—if we don't do as they sa) P 
the art of captur tne magina T I mu f A 
not lean so he to calamit that was ! 
cnora In grandfather's time f wers of W m M 
by the ten f the S, pr ded themsel ve vit ¢ 
on robes in order to participate fittingly in the er t 
world, and were much disappointed when it d t 

But to cite specific examples would { i page. Some 
body is always preaching calamity. Peopl e to be 
t—that is, sort of; enough to make I 1 Ar 
that paints a satisfyingly gloomy futur ma ‘ 
sure to make an impression. To declare that mar 
inevita headed for trouble is the tep in gaining 





ng, to the solar 
ystem, on which 
ve must depe nd 
or even more 
mportant con- 
eniences Musk- 
ats would un- 
dermine the dam, 

comet would 
wreck the solar 
system 

Thus, at an 
age when I could 


no more nave 
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than have spelled 
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doubt that any 
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not, some- 
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hy do your beans always 


taste so much better ? 


asked a housewi ¢ about Campbells 





: LJ ‘ 
Slow-cooking is the answer. Beans have the finest, With —=Kt) ' 
richest flavor cooked this way. The heat penetrates : T 
: OMAT 


\ J \ fi ” 
bape spuct 
to every last meaty particle of the bean structure and \ 
\ : fy 


remains there until it is tender, yielding and delicious "1. Camp span 
~ d 5 met cMmre’ 
to the taste. So you lose none of the goodness, none BELL SOt iy 
\ iN USA 
A 


of the nourishing food which are stored in each 
individual bean. 

And of course this through-and-through cooking 
renders Campbell’s Beans remarkably wholesome and 


digestible. Be sure of getting the most enjoyment, the Slow-c ooke d 


most benefit from your beans. Insist on Campbell’s. D; . 
1 gestible 


12 cents a can 
Except in Rocky Mountain States and in Canada 
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i-formed 


sisted of 
w metal 


ai 


Is above 


1an the rest and apparently the 
nn, suspended against his broad 


ewel whose center was a green stone 


ate 


moments tney 


rt 


their rignt 


ey carried long spears, which now they 
shoulders in readiness for 


Silently, they advanced on Mavrouki 


“ar points 


} 


adily, e 


The old 


almost touched his chest. 


, but stood drawn to his full height, gaz- 


ye to eye 


stared at each other. Then 
spoke 


hoe come to the mountain?” he de- 


‘Know you not that it is the home of 


u shall be slain?”’ 


home of the god, and I shall not be 
the business of the god,”’ replied the 
y ‘I bring one chosen of the god.”’ 
yut one of the other men fiercely. ‘I 
l and the guardians of the bride, 
Kill!’’ 


nwound the folds of his jacket from 


Killing meat 


n it and held the golden vase before 
lere is my sign from the god,”’ said he 
ped the points of their threatening 
cries of 


a wit! astonishment. 


e the vase in his hand for closer 
held it back out of his reach 

e god,” he said firmly 
to the vase, chattering ex 
mbols engraved on it witl 


hen they and fell 


those 
fell silent 
e spears poised 
1der ayain 


‘lam Mav 
*“Mavrouki of the 


ed himself proudly 
vho knows the secrets of many 
I am the friend of gods 

the mountain.” 
‘What 
ast demanded the chief 
ne 1 here Why 


he god takes his bride? 


te to one another apart 


ome these white 
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Kits Took Her Turn With the 
Rifle by the White Rock 


‘We come because the god wills it. We come to speak 


to the god in his sacred moon. We come because this 
young man is the son ofthis god.” 

The savages growled ominously. 
ruth!”’ cried Mavrouki boldly. 
seen him; you have seen other white men. 


And” 


straight into the other’s face 


“You have 
Saw you ever 


‘l speak 


white men so tall, so strong? he pointed his finger 


“three days ago, at the 
house of the god, you saw him stand and make the sacred 
sign and speak to the god.” 


They looked at one another doubtfully. ‘‘ Yes, that we 


saw,” admitted the leader. ‘‘It may be as you say; I do 


not know. But this other—this short, hairy, ugly one. 


What does he in the sacred mountain? Why should he not 
be slain?” 
said Mavrouki 


“He is the servant, as are the Watassi,”’ 


shamelessly 
The other hesitated, 


apparently puzzled. ‘It is death 


to enter the sacred mountain,” said he at last 


And then Mavrouki countered swiftly: 


7t 


‘That I know 
“Then what do you here 


The other drew himself up in offended surprise. 


“We 


are the chosen ones. And even we may not enter save 
when the god takes his bride.” 
I that?” 


Che chieftain touched the jewel on his chest. 


“How know 
‘Here is 
my token—the token given long ago beyond man’s mem- 
ory by the god himself.” 
Mavrouki drew himself up and his eye flashed. “‘My 
“And the god 


he thrust forward the golden 


master, too, is the chosen one,”’ he cried. 
And”’ 
‘here is his token!” 
For near half a minute the tableau held. Then irreso- 
lutely the leader turned to his followers. For some time 
they consulted apart, while Mavrouki stood proud and 
rigid where they had left him. The chieftain returned. 
‘Listen, O chief,”’ said he; ‘‘I know not whether these 


wishes that he come. 


Vase 


things you say be lies or not. But you carry the token of 


the god, and it may be as you say. Certainly the young 
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white man might well be the son of a god, 
and it may well be that he comes to speak 
to the god in his own manner. 
the people of the god.” 

“That is true, O priest.’”’ 

“We are the people of the god’s bride, 
and none other.” 

“That, too, is true, O priest.”’ 

“That business is ours and none other’s.”’ 
That, likewise, is true, O priest.”’ 

“Tonight, as you 
must know who know 
sO many things’’——a 
note of sarcasm had 
crept into the speak 
““the 
moon is greatest, the 
moon when the god 
takes his bride whom 
we bring him.” 

“Once in ten 
years,”’ May 
rouki calmly—‘‘if 


But we are 


“er 


er’s voice 


said 


she is good in his eyes 
and fronts him boldly 
without fear, he takes 
her by the blood sac- 
rifice and she is seen 
no more. Butif she 


shows fear she is 
taken away and 
serves among your 


people as a slave. I 
do know.” 

For the first time 
the leader 
startled. 
know 
cret things?’’ he demanded 

- hastily. 

“To whom the gods speak 
there are no secret things,” 
replied Mavrouki with calm 
insolence. His manner 

+ changed to that of one giving orders to in- 
feriors. ‘‘Listen, you people of the 
said he; 


seemed 
‘*How 


you t hese se- 


god,’ 
“we do not come to speak to you, 
nor to take part in your business. We come 
to talk to the god. Go you your way and we go ours. Do 
that which the god commands you; it is no affair of ours. 
Turn your eyes away while we do what the god com- 
mands us; it is no affair of yours. Do not search the pur- 
pose of the god. I have spoken.”” And once more he held 
aloft the golden vase. 
Again the people of the god consulted apart, arguing 
At length the leader turned back to Mav- 


**So it 


vehemently. 
rouki, waiting in apparent calm and confidence. 
shall be,’’ he announced sullenly. ‘‘ Tonight, in the house 
of the god’’—he extended his arm in the direction of the 
“‘we shall offer him the bride we 


cave have brought. 


Tomorrow we shall be gone. Do you keep away.” 
He turned his back and, followed by the 

disappeared through the screen of leaves 
Mavrouki 

gathering up his clothes, he retraced his steps toward camp 


three others, 


stood immobile for some moments; then 
On the way he stopped at the geyser spring where he care- 
fully washed away all traces of his paint and resumed his 
garments. He drank deeply, as though his throat was 
parched, and his hands shook as he buttoned his clothes. 
Then he crept back through the forest, his back bowed as 
though weary, his knees trembling, his aspect that of an 
old and tired man. When near camp, he stopped, straight- 
ened his back and took a number of deep breaths. Then, 
apparently quite his old accustomed self, he glided up to 
3reck and returned the vase. 

Breck glanced up at him ‘amusedly. 


‘You have been 
gone a long time,”’ he observed. 
‘I have made n’dowa, bwana,”’ said Mavrouki simply. 
“‘What has it told you this time?” mocked Kali Sana 


‘‘Bwana, I do not know,” said Mavrouki. “It was 
an n’dowa against danger.” 
XXXIIT 


FTER the noon meal, Maclyn was all for exploring the 
cave. It was only a short distance; it was well worth 
seeing; Breck could make it easily 


Continued on Page 34 
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\n asparagus bed 12 miles around 
—A great Alaskan fishing fleet—8,000 
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equipment in Libbys search for flavor 
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vou to do with a tidy 


aud,” he erie 1 joyously, ““when 





liamonds and emeralds and 
ot? I don’t believe you care at 
gers for any tidy sums in ivory 
ephant that interests you.” 

‘You're right, lad, but how you 


took me thirty years to find 


Maclyn’s mischievous spirit 
Anybody ought to hit 


ould think there’d be just about as 


as a barn 


Maclyn intended it should. He 


hed and he laid down the law He 


elephants and how few and small 


it. He described and illustrated 
He described the 


) lear} nits 
elephants. 


: 
| how they are emphatically not in- 


t 


tances, 


the haunts of man. He went into 


ngers brought about by a combina- 


Having finished this, he 
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clinched his points by the detailing, one after the other, of a 
series of adventures his own and other people’s—in the 
actual] pursuit of the elephant 

Maclyn was highly delighted. Never before had he 
broken through Kali Sana’s taciturnity in respect to his 
own personal history. These were gorgeous tales, almost 
incredible tales, colorful, thrilling; sometimes tantalizing 
in the glimpses they incidentally flashed through doors of 
adventure opened, but almost immediately shut again. 
Maclyn would have liked to ask questions as to some of 


these things, but he realized that the first query would 
shut up Kali Sana like a clam. 

Breck was not telling his own story; he was defending 
his beloved elephants Ma lyn hugged himself in secret 
joy, but it was only after years that could make him realize 
what rare stars had conjoined for this occasion, and what a 
picture was built up before his eyes of a steadfast soul. 

But all too soon Kal 
young companion with an accusing eye. ‘“‘ You’ve had me, 





i Sana abruptly stopped, eying his 
lad,”’ said he briefly. 

Maclyn rolled on his back and kicked up his heels with 
a great shout of laughter. He sat up again and impulsively 


threw his arm across Breck’s shoulder to administer a 





mighty 

“Oh, Kali Sana, Kali Sana,” he cried affectionately, “I 
used to be scared to death of you, but you’re a great big 
fraud! You're as prickly as a horned toad outside—but 
that’s all! Don’t you ever try this Kali* stuff on me; you 
won't get away with it.” 


ug 


Breck sat very straight and rigid, as he nad stiffened 
under the impulsive fling of the young man’s arm across 
his shoulder. He stared straight in front of him, but with 


unseeing eyes. Twice he tried to speak, but his voice 
would not come 

‘I’d never be Kali to you, lad,” he managed at last very 
gruffly; 


of meat. 


and then hastened to add, “‘ We’re just about out 
You’d better get out and shoot some.” 


*Breck's native name, translated, means Very Fierce; Aali, sharp, keen, 


ferocious, fierce na, very. 








“There’s a lot I had the men dry into biltong,’’ returned 


Maclyn, also shying away into the commonplace. ‘I 


thought we ought to have plenty in case we made a trip or 


something. I don’t want to go shooting; I want to talk 
about the crown jewels.” 

They lay there in the shade throughout a long, delicious 
afternoon, gazing out across the plain below, letting their 
imaginations run among plans for the future; the certain- 
ties of what was going to be discovered — they had become 
certainties now-—what it was all going to mean to the 
world, to themselves Maclyn was especially lost in de- 
lighted anticipation over one aspect of the latter con- 
sideration 

“This is just going to paralyze the governor,” said he. 
“I’m going to keep it absolutely dark until we can spring 


the whole works in a Do you 


} 


ll its damn gorgeousness 
think we can keep it out of the papers?” 

‘I don’t know; it will be difficult. Still, as this is 
strictly a private expedition 
government end of it to handle 


Of course, there’s the 
I don’t know what rights 
that sort of thing.” 

““Good heavens, I never thought of that!”’ 

They discussed this, searching for scraps of recollection 
that might aid them. Breck admitted that he had consid 
erable influence in official circles. “‘And there’s Kingozi 
He’s staunch and will help.” They 


we have there. Treasure-trove 





Culbertson, you know 
planned how to keep it out of the papers. There was the 
personnel of the expedition—a dozen absorbing topics 
3reck seemed to gain color and strength visibly as this 
magnificence coursed through his veins 


So the afternoon waned slowly and the shadow of the 





needle crept out across the plains. Silences fel 


Ma ly n, 


| upon them 
the talk became spasmodic. idly watching the 
shadow, had a sudden idea. 

“Look here,”’ said he, “that thing did point to some- 
thing, didn’t it? The cave, you know. But that 
this time of year. As the sun swings south the 


would move—wouldn’t it? 


is only at 
shadow 
in this direction. It’s about at 


Continued on Page 74 





» Brandished it Aloft, Uttering a Full«Lunged Roar of Triumph. 





‘‘Now Come On, 


You Hounds!"’ 
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No matter how much you may admire the car 
you now own, the Chrysler Imperial “80” offers 
a decidedly new and unique adventure in joyous 
motoring. 

From the moment of your initial experience in 


the Imperial “80” you will be satisfied with 


nothing less. The Supre Me Interpre lation of 
Chrysler Standardized Quality 


In speed, power, smoothness, luxury of appoint- 
ment, riding and driving ease, the Imperial “80” 
is a challenge to you to be dissatisfied with the 
conventional and the commonplace. 


It is an invitation to know the sheer delight of 
stepping from the finest car of yesterday to the 
finest that money can build. 


CHRYSLER 
IMPERIAL80) 


CHRYSLER MODEL NUMBERS MI 
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furnished vet charming bedroom. It is the “K 





in the rest and pleasu 


FF you ever feel downhearted because 
A you can’t spend all you'd like for new 
furnishings, just remember this: Charming 


iD ist that this Gold Seal ap- 


pears on the rugs you buy! rooms are possible without costly furnishings. 


This G w Where walls, hangings and floor-coverings 

, ra Re “ 7 are aglow with harmonious colors, the room 
eatin ailing ie is friendly and inviting no matter how plain 

f You the furniture. Old, run-down-looking rooms 

fe bloom and smile with a few inexpensive 

pattern color changes. A slim purse need not be a 


barrier to “color magic.”’ 










Even rugs in fresh and entirely charming 
colors and patterns can be bought for a 


(ONGOLEUM 


trifling sum. Every part of the house is pro- 


GOLD SEAL ; : . 
GUARANTEE vided for by the newest Congoleum Go/d 


SATIEIACTION GUAR -Y Seal Art-Rugs. Dignified traditional designs, 


! 


in rich, luxuriant colorings! Sunny, dainty 


loral effects. Interesting novelties. Trim, 


heerful tile repre rducti ons. 


handbook of “Co 


The very title of this tilustrated booklet, **C r Ma 


ART-RUGS | __ re a. 
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Golden tan, dull red and blue—what cordial, interesting color notes the rug contributes to this simply 


GOLD SEAL | that it sas written to help women use color’s magic touch 
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ASHMIR”” pattern — Congoleum Gold Seal Rug No. 562 


in the magic of color throughout the home 


re of leisure hours 


Living becomes easier, your work day 
shortened, when these rugs are laid. Instead 
of the drudging hours spent in sweeping and 
beating old-fashioned floor-coverings, you 
have hours of leisure. More time to spend 
with the children. More time to enjoy the 
pleasant things of life. 


Cleaned in a twinkling 


For Gold Seal Art-Rugs have a smooth 
surface that can be cleaned in no time. You 
hardly start before you’re finished. Just an 
easy rub-over with a damp mop does the 
trick. Another comfort! Congoleum Rugs 
need no fastening to prevent curled-up edges. 
Durability is outstanding. Sizes range from 
small, handy mats to 9 x 15 foot rugs. 
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ATERDAY, June 20, 186-—too bizzy today JB HY ID PIN 10 Re 7 fi. S SJ5/ | young 
to wright ennything y df OT. Ly wa ere 


Sunday, June 21, 186—the nex thing for 
fun will be the 4th of July. it is going to be a ILLUSTRATED BY LESLIE TURNER 


Q 





ripper. Most always Exeter has a big 4th of July Del imtir the I 





ation but this time it is going to bea golbuster. they Cornet Band, but another B hot well father he the Hen 
going to cellibrate 3 different things. ferst it is the went down into Georgia and maid a lot of money in rasing Lin i fea 


230th year sence old John Whealrite bougt Exeter from tar, pit and tirpentine, all of whit ommences wit yangs xc 





a 


é 
old Ennywaytogetalick a indian cheef whitch oaned all the of coarse they dont all commence with a but you remembe m where the 
father sed old John Whealrite cheeted old Enny- the connumdrum ~ tar, pitch and tirpentine a mn 


J 
} 
} 
; 
} and here 2nn} t 
| waytogetalick terible. hesed he got all the land ofStratam witha 


and Kingston and Brentwood and Exeter for 2 barrils of an you gess it. most evrybody gets caugt the ferst time pet 





rum and 2 or 3 dozen minny hooks and sum glass beeds and well as i was saying, old B Robinson ma 
a bell mouthed scatter gun without enny triger on it anda money and then dide. that seams auful tuff on a feller to puddle n the 7 
picture of Dolly Bidwell in East Linne. father sed Exeter wirk all his life to maik money scraiping tar ar 


got a auful bad start and had been triing hard for 230 years tirpentine off the cut ends of pine logs and putting it and wa 

} to live it down. he sed mity few peeple whitch lived then bottles and selling it for spruce gum for fellers to chew and amper e 

i recolleec ennything about it now and they generaly speek then put in other fellers seets in school and glu them to a pound wood get 

| | prety well of old John Whealrite and have naimed Wheal-__ their seets, and then to up and die. that is jest the verry imtimes peeple 

iF rites ick after him time tha wood want to live and have sur i t wa i 

i well they are going to cellibrate the pirchase of Exeter well ennyway he dide and left all his money to Exeter egged doodlebugs and t 

] from the indian cheef as i sed befoar. then they are going for aseminory for girls. father sed he coodent taik it wit} ind woodent pay 

to cellibrate the 4th of July and then they are going to him so he had to leeve it to sumbody, and the peeple of so old Johny had to give 
} ellibrate the laying of the corner stone of the Robinson Exeter has been fiting over the place where the | ng vas what the 
| femail seminory. peraps you dont know what the Robinson — shood be bilt. the peeple over the other side of the rive lown to China. well ent 


naimed William Robinson whitch lived in Exeter menny _ the er want it bilt on the Thing t jest behine doct iv the corner stone nex 4 
years ago where we now hes surrounded by all that refines Gorhams, Potter Gorhams granfathers house and ya asted father what 
and imbellishes sivilized life as it says in the 4th reader. there has been a town meating most evry 2 weaks during tone and how the 


father sed he gnew him as old Bill Robinson. not the Bill last winter and a fite at most evry meating. father sed got the c 


| femail seminory is. well i will tell you. there was a man wanted it bilt on prospeck | the peeple on this side and dug a big ce 
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i Robinson whitch plaid a e flat cornet in the Exeter’ there hasent been so menny fites in Exeter sence he wa 








Then He Maid a Feerful Face and Hollered Agg Ogg and Shuddered So That His Teeth Neerly Rattled Out 
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Change! Change/ 


Has your lubricating oil 











the margin of safety 
needed today ? 


R* ENT years have brought marked 
changes in automobile engine design 


and construction. As these changes have 
occurred the margin of safety in Mobiloil 
has been constantly kept ahead of these 


requirements. 


Some of the newest factors are—higher 
speeds—crankcase ventilating systems 


new valve-actuating mechanisms—air 


cleaners—oil filters. Heavier crankshafts 
together with more and larger bearings 
make a scientific analysis necessarv to ar- 


rive at the correct oil-recommendation, 


Here, the Gargoyle Mobiloil engineers 
analyze the lubricating requirements of two 
of the important 1927 cars. A similar study 
has been made of the car you drive, regard- 
less of its model or year of manufacture. 
The recommendation for your car is in the 
Mobiloil Chart. This Chart has the ap- 
proval of 609 automotive manufacturers 


and represents our professional advice. 
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HE Chevrolet engine is of four-cylinder, valve- 

in-head construction, and is water-cooled by 
pump circulation. Cast-iron pistons of special de 
sign are fitted with three piston-rings above the 
piston-pin, including a special oil-control piston 
ring in the be ftom groove. Compression pressures 
are moderately high. 


The splash circulating system of lubrication is 


employed. A gear pump delivers oil directly to 


the center mz 





bearing, and to a sj 


under each connecting-rod. Dippers on the con 


bearing caps dip into and splash the oil 


lash trough 


necting-rod 
from these troughs in the form of a fine spray or 
mist, which lubricates all internal parts of the en 
gine. The rocker-arms of the overhead valve mecha 
nism are lubricated by an oil-soaked felt pad which 
periodically is saturated with oil by hand. An oil 
screen is located in the crankcase to prevent sedi 
| 


ment from being drawn into the oil pump 


To insure maximum protection for the engine 
under all operating conditions, to minimize det 
rimental carbon deposits, and to facilitate starting 
in cold weather, Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic is recon 
mended for summer and winter operation in all 


Chevrolet models. 














VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


MAIN BRANCHES: ACew York, Ghicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalo, Detroit, Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City, Dallas. 


Other branches and distributing warehouses throughout the country 
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Classics of a Ring Recollection 
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action, was over me like a three-ring circus tent. He hit my 
chin with both hands and my eyes looked directly into each 
other, both of them catching in its mate, I am sure, signs of 
Il went down like an express elevator 

I was up at seven, but dazed. Three times before the 
bell sounded I skidded through the rosin from blows that 


a mounting coma. 


Jls Told to Charles Francis Coe 


Gene Tunney Being Congratulated by Major Biddle of the U. S$. Marine Corps 


staging of bouts and the handling of crowds 
me as the best of them all. 


Arena, for instance. 


carried defeat in their blasting. 

I do not know how I weat! 

ered the round but Stip 

brought me back in the rest 
period and I am sure that 
then to recover the ground I had 
lost as no man ever fought before 

For the first time I knew an intense 

satisfaction in knocking out a man 
After that I walked across to my 
corner, stepped calmly out of the ring, 
circled among the news writers and 
around to the other corner. There I 
caught the ankle of the manager 
whose thrifty mind had conceived 
the trick. I yanked him out of the 
ring, stood him up and hit him plenty 
on the ear. Before I could wink he 
drove his bare right fist against my 
cheek and promptly extracted tw 
molars in true painless fashion. Ar 
other lesson learned 


Crowd Psychology 
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me the knack of retaining cues and 
pulling lines and gags at a good salary 
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all over the country Most of them 
proved a pretty decent sort as you 
got to know them. Several men still 
active in promotion stand out in my 
mind as exemplary, however. In the 
they impressed 
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My hat is off to George. I never 


knew a man who worked under George that had a real 
kick to offer. There also was the venerable Miah Murray 
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gave to boxing a standing that might 








Round Two—Tunney Drives Dempsey to the Ropes 
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} many benefits 
which accrue to | 
Buick owners 

from Buick’s 
Leadership-and 
1 the greatest of 
these is Value 
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ng merely a colored picture, it were a 
mall but magie casement in the bald and 

ue-white wall of calcimined ship-lap—a 
casement opening out on other times and 
other worlds. In some mysterious way she 
al and white- 
bodied woman of a long-vanished age. She 
mistily identified herself with the queenly 
tled as she bathed in 
ord end by the appear- 
the golden-prowed scufa and the 
nz arless-eyed young viking 
looming high above the banked oars as he 
swept so boldly into her solitude. She 
shivered with arrowy ecstasy as she pic- 
tured the raven-helmeted sea rover leaping 
from his gilded prow and snatching her up 
ght. 

She thrilled with a glow strangely com- 
pounded of terror and rapture as the stal- 
wart arms took possession of her, as her 
own people struggled in vain to rescue her, 
as the fearless one fought his way back to 
the boat side and commanded his men to 
head for the open sea. And for many days 
they fared over dark waters, and came toa 
strange land, and in the end her will was 
yroken to the will of her captor, whom, 
after the manner of all women, she in the 
end learned to love for his strength and his 


merged in and with the 








that sun-steeped f 

















And he was worthy of being loved, she 
knew, for he had the strength of a giant 
and the heart of a lion. He was not like 
the men of today, she remembered, as she 
moved on to the second picture, of the 
dhow plunging through its wine-dark sea. 
He was more like this straight-limbed 
prince, who traversed mysterious water- 
ways and sought adventure in far-off re- 
gions of the world, who wandered on in a 
strange cloud of glory and knew nothing of 
monotonous and never-ending toil and 
washing stacks of grease-covered crockery 
dishes and scrubbing worn pine floor boards 
g heavy swill pails out to a pig- 
pen, and stooping over a reeking wash tub, 
and cooking and baking for uncouth and 
sullen workers who knew nothing beyond 
plowing and harrowing and seeding and 
wondering how many bushels to the acre 
the next crop would bring them. 

Finna, still holding her towel made of 
bag hemp carefully hemmed and cross- 
stitched with red, sighed deeply as she 
turned away: from that talismanic print 
which could purge her hardest day of its 
bitterness. Her movements were quiet and 
methodical as she reached under the shelf 
curtain and drew on a coat of plum-colored 
pilot cloth rubbed through at the elbows 
and abraded at the edges. Even the rabbit 
skin that so dolorously decorated its collar, 
she thoughtfully observed, was now worn 
through to the discolored hide. But her 
eyes remained serene and abstracted as she 
put on her shabby winter cap of badger 
skin and stepped guardedly past the door 
where Wolf Spitzer and his wife, as was 
their wont of a Sabbath afternoon, were 
snoring in unison. She was still abstracted 
as she emerged from the squat prairie farm- 
house and faced the sun glare of the blue- 
domed brooding April afternoon. Then, 
pursuing her way through the chickens 
scratching about the dooryard and circling 
the pens where the ever-hungry calves 
bawled at the sight of her, she headed for 
the slough that lay hidden behind its 
screening of clump willow a half mile be- 
yond the Spitzer farm line. 
alized as she walked on that win- 
ly over and gone. She could 
gular soft umber of the broken 
hat would so soon be a sea of rippling 
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and deepening green. Beyond that she 
could see the living floor of the unplowed 
prairie sod, no longer the tawny gray of a 
lion’s back, but the tender yellowish green 
of the year's first growth. She was con- 

ous of a vast awakening about her, a 


whispered promise of renewal, a release 
It was spring coming 


orth—the north which one of 


after imprisonment. 


Da to ther 


her country’s earliest singers had spoken of 
as always dark and silent and true. 

Finna, in fact, could almost see spring as 
she slackened her pace and felt the fresh- 
ness of life, the strangeness of it weighing 
down on her half-troubled heart. Spring 
was somewhere there in front of her, in an 
azure gown trimmed with daffodil yellow, 
running along the level green prairie floor 
arm in arm with the south wind. She had 
crocuses in her hair and her heels flashed 
silver white along the slough rim where she 
stooped to look at the softening buds of the 
clump willow. Yes, she was there, waving 
back to the wistful-eyed girl in the badger- 
skin cap, running as light as thistledown 
along the tops of the marsh grass, singing 
as she sped on toward the lonely world’s 
rim brooded over by its pallid opal light 
that grew still paler as it approached the 
earth’s edge, where all land and space 
seemed to fall off into empty infinitude. 

It touched her with loneliness, that far- 
off and unfathomed horizon, and she was 
glad to turn in toward the near-by slough, 
where the wild fowl were chattering com- 
panionably together, and the sight of sky- 
mirroring water brought the familiar, the 
unvarying, the ancestral thrill to her body. 
For before anything else in life Finna loved 
water—open water. She had, however, 
seen very little of it. The most that life 
could offer her on that level and lakeless 
and riverless stretch of Saskatchewan 
prairie where she lived and toiled and had 
her being was this slough between its 
willow fringe, this shallow basin of wind- 
ruffled bog water that lay steel blue under 
the late afternoon sun. It would shrink, 
she knew, as summer wore on, and as it 
grew smaller and smaller under the hot sun 
it would grow a darker green. And then it 
would be a narrow neck of mossy scum, full 
of crawling things, turgid and unclean and 
avoided by even the thirsty range steers. 
And then it would dry up altogether under 
the hot winds of the harvest season, and its 
baked mud, slightly whitened with alkali, 
would flake and cur! like crackle ware, and 
it would be the shallowest of coulees with 
no music and no mystery in its soul. It 
would be no better than the arid and dusty 
prairie that surrounded it, and the last loon 
and diver and dabchick would desert it. 

But today, Finna saw as she sat down on 
a cushioning knoll of clump grass, it was a 
compact little sea of movement and color, 
an amphitheater of courtship and mating, 
of contending and love-making. Teal duck 
and mallard, divers and loons, even two 
wild swans that kept to the lonelier end of 
the reed-fringed swale, chattered and 
scolded and pursued and eluded and carried 
on the serious business of life renewing it- 
self out of love. The solitary girl, as she sat 
there in the cooling afternoon, found some- 
thing solacing in that vital stir, in that con- 
test of strength, that preening of iridescent 
plumage and challenging flutter of wings 
and calling and answering of eager throats. 

So still did the rapt-faced girl sit that the 
waterfowl no longer heeded her. The divers 
fed and flirted within a crumb toss of where 
she sat; the mallards threshed their wings; 
the wide-breasted white swans floated un- 
troubled along the steel-gray slough sur- 
face. And as Finna watched them with 
intent yet abstracted eyes a small change 
seemed to be taking place in their contour 
and coloring. The laminated bodies breast- 
ing so easily through the water widened 
and darkened. They became more pon- 
derous, more cumbersome, more metallic 
in luster, until the serried feather ends 
along each sleek body became a rod of 
bronze-studded shields along a swelling 
freeboard, until each haughtily curved 
breast became the mounting prow of a 
Norse scuta. 

They were no longer birds, but viking 
ships—viking ships manned with armed 
sea rovers, crowded with helmeted heads, 
captained by a straight-limbed Norse 
prince who stood high on the tapering peak 
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of his dragon craft. And the movement of 
those ships was no longer casual and unco- 
ordinated. It could be seen from their 
actions that they were engaged in a mys- 
terious flight and pursuit. For on the first 
scuta a tawny-haired princess was held 
captive; a king’s daughter who had been 
carried away from her own coast, who 
watched with inscrutable eyes while the 
craft of her own people bore down on her 
abductor. They bore down on that ab- 
ductor and surrounded him and challenged 
him to surrender. And his laugh of defi- 
ance as he flashed a thick-bladed sword in 
the air oddly synchronized with the acci- 
dental cry of a loon and the flash of a teal’s 
wing. 

But a greater tumult promptly ensued, 
for the heavy bird-shaped boats drove 
together and steel smote on steel and 
hoarse cries filled the air. And the white- 
shouldered captive woman watched with 
veiled eyes that strange sea battle for her 
body, watched the assaulting waves of 
warriors that boarded her craft and were 
driven back, that came on again and were 
again repulsed where the swart-skinned 
prince stood shielding her always with his 
left arm while he fought his enemies with 
his right. And the girl crouching low on the 
grass hummock in the cooling afternoon air 
knew that she was this woman, that every- 
thing in life depended on the outcome of 
this struggle. 

And this struggle ended in the swart- 
skinned young viking breaking free from 
the claws of his pursuers, in throwing up a 
white square sail and beating triumphantly 
away, to the sound of a deep cheer of de- 
fiance. Finna, with that cheer still echoing 
in her ears, was scarcely conscious of the 
fact that a trumpeter swan, flinging its 
white wings wide over the slough surface, 
had at the same moment risen from the 
water and soared away into the opal and 
orange solitude of the northern skyline. 
She merely knew that her hour was over, 
that the sunlight falling along the slough 
end had lost a little of its gold, that a prom- 
ise of late frost was in the saber-edged wind 
that came out of the west. Her knees were 
cramped and a mist was still before her 
eyes as she rose to her feet. 

But there was a new contentment on her 
thin face as she turned homeward, anew 
warmth about her heart as she trudged along 
the broken prairie trail. She was no longer 
lonely. Life was no longer hopeless. She 
had participated in glories that could never 
be entirely taken away from her. She had 
caught her fragmentary glimpse of the light 
that never was on sea or land. And when 
the lowering sun shone back in a ruddy re- 
flected light from the meager windows of 
the Spitzer ranch house it turned the four- 
paned oblong in the lean-to to a place of 
blazing gold, momentarily fitting for the 
habitation of a king’s daughter for whom 
the swords of thanes and jarls had once 
crossed. 

Nor did the dream die entirely out of 
Finna’s rapt face when Wolf Spitzer's wife 
pointed a lean and accusatory finger at her 
shoes, wet and muddy from their wander- 
ings about the slough edge. The girl 
merely went on to her room, where, with 
that afterglow of exaltation still on her 
face, she dreamily took off her coat and cap 
and the sodden ill-shaped shoes. Then, 
humming softly to herself Avad er ) 
glatt, sem godra vina fundur? she worked 
her tired feet into a pair of tattered carpet 
slippers and turned to the task of preparing 
the evening meal for that lonely farmhouse 
on the fringe of the northern wilderness. 


mr 
NPRING comes abruptly to the north 
Ss country, and with it comes the hurried 
season of toil. Even before the frost is en- 
tirely out of the ground, the seeders are on 
the land, planting the grain for the coming 


‘harvest. Every day is precious in a latitude 
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Major Bernardi drove the ltalian-made Macchi 
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Harry Hartz, speedway Champion for 1926 
‘| sed Champions exclusively in his Miller 
' Special Every new record on American 
j edwaysin 1926 was made with Champion 


The year just ended gave graphic evidence why—the world 
over—Champion Spark Plugs enormously outsell all other 





makes combined. 
Two out of every three car owners equip with Champions year 
after year because of their proven and unfailing reliability all 
the year around. 


But 1926 furnished a more dramatic demonstration of their 
superiority on water, in the air and on the road. 
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himself with ar f 1 t 1 break se r eighty 
iy not r ¢ for w fore the 
it the ( An ited the dart 
mr TT ny the re 
‘ © mothe ‘leon oO that if | had you with me 
t Finna; if you’d marry me and he mi 
! ed mpar make a home of my own.” 
t I ? r She ga a le cooing ¢ ntned 
f the yo ness, a ull of tenderne et touched 
‘ Y \ eavinga with abne; , as though a too promising 
| il ed ir door had beer rown open and she stood 
t t ght deey without the power to pass through it 
é ed a merged You can’t say you're any too hap} 
‘ t where the here,’ prompted Ca lepressed | the 
( the wat No e too hap} here ad 
mitted | i 
( ( e wou Ther ‘t you come with me?” he 
t ‘ \ ( draw isked, fir g courage to turn and place 
to } the ¢ igee a hand on either of her two drooping shou 
n that it ade Ar only with an effort that 
t made rn he re te power of those hands to 
draw he u the dow of his shoul 
he wou " der 
nd vner No ( ad with a t of ha 
A those miles and trangled gasp It would not be fair! 
vant ac Fa ( ‘Fa 0 
varm little whon 
the To tl t was he ljet 1 
r 1 most impersonal rey 
| when it He cou ‘ e opalescent light her 
( ef eye ntl i ¢ and a tingle ot ne ( 
e seeds t ‘ in t ) } hod She was | 
elt e | ng above nd him, into the dee; 
A ( ar! handed the ening cobs ( e high-arching vy where 
I i tne nere ind pointed white ta Wa 
‘ her al howing itself he was once more the f¢ 


e more, But I cannot 
‘ pe what } been put 
ed t 1 myself of it 
I tnat it 5s 100 that 
are not wrong wher ( 
But it ymmething 
innot be got 1 ol 
er sald yo vere dalt 
‘What I do say tnat 
pine where you are you 
turn to all these pretend 
hild without toys, with 
hing, t ng to be hapy 
peg tr g to dream 










stood sil oppressed 


ol pleading his voice, stirred by feelings 


o fieht 


down with a 


strengtt 


vould give me home over on the Svend 
en place. But there something else I 
must have; and that you could never give 


and empty country, wit! 








no w te to Ov ver V tt no lakes and 
rivers, no fiords and seacoasts And I have 
a longing to be where there water.”’ 

Ca iugh was a slightly embittered 
one And what good would that do 
ou he contended “Tt rains half the 
ear at the Coast, and the dampness gets 
n your bones. And you soon grow as tired 
f the open sea as you do of the open 
pra f 

e seen it, and I have not,” 
m as she started back to 
house. But he held her with 





at her 





a forlornly desperate clutch arm 





Then we could go to the Coast,”’ he said 
with a flat-noted determination in his 
ce I could go back and get work with 
the logging ga on the Sound. Or I could 
et a job, maybe n the shipyards at 


It. That would be right on 
wouldn’t be 


working for myself, 


of course, and we couldn't get a home as 





lick is we could growing wheat But 
ou'd be seeing the tide rip 1d smelling 
ea wate! enty-four hours of the da , 








He could feel the tremor that r: 
her body You | 


would hate me 


then,” she 


ness that brought a se« 
her t red bod) 


A* SUMMER 
4 grew longer 


the 


came t« 


and 


softness 


deepened days 


a new 


seemed to drink 


that 








» eagerly of the uN belated warmtl 
The level wheatland inde tnat great 
Wasi I rht that left or in hour or two 
ot utter dart t 
darKer ygreer \ 
wavered and e WwW 
looked like Kven sour saged 
Wolf Spitzer, as July ripened into August 
and August mellowed into September, said 
t was going to bea good crop 

But September came in hot and rainle 
iougn that Finna had watched 


tw overed with hoarfrost It was too 
te. Carl said, for the drought to spoil the 


In good dee oil like that, he explained 
t e helped | na put up a new ciotne 
e. wheat iments would strike a foot, 
‘ en two teet nto the ea } n their € 
or me ture 
And it ist as good land over on that 


Svendsen ranch,” he proclaimed as he let 


his eye meet Finr 

You still think of going over there 
he asked, shaking out the fresh-washed 
undergarments of Wolf Spitzer, as red as 


took a 


Right after harvest,’ was his answer. 


“We 


al 





moment 


W fam 











P 





yn the tight-strur né 
ave been m ssed,’ sre 11d. more t 
than her compar ma he eto 


over her willow basket 











s face darkent Who n ‘ 
he lemanded, 1 ead } 
In her serene eye i e looked at hir 
was a shadow of reproof I am not 
enur daughter he quiet remind 
hin 
Carl’s gesture was one o cK Im} 
tience “When in God's name, he 
out, are you going to quit mo r i 
men and women you've never seer 
you'd think a little more about toda 
tomorrow, instead of living in the mold 
you wouldn't be pee t 
ny W ar i l ’ \l 
rt floors day! M be tl 
i ttle more e those | 
blooded old kings and queens you associate 
with when you're asleep! And maybe th 
Olie Ek rom and the othe farm he 
wouldn't be laughir behind the hand 





and 





sions the same as a Bla ( 
>end of a sun dance! 

It was anger alone that gave him the 
recklessness to let those 


to ease his soul of the bitterness that hac 


been smolde ring 
erenity 
Her cal 
, never for a moment 
You 
quietly 


was impervious to any such atti 
ilmost maddening calm 


deserts 


nness, her 





ness 
cannot change 


spoken response as sne t 





empt basket And as she stood there 
facing him in the great wash of air tha 
left her so frail and forlorn a figure ag 

o wide a background, he was cons yu 

in appeal about her that did not re le ir 
the more robust-bodied womer ( the 
settiement Yet she was neither frail 
I orn, he wa ompelled to acknowledge 
here were both strength and endurance ir 
that small bod ist as he ou eeme 
buoyed up b ome nneé I titude of 
ow! And a second iro the fa 
that at the ver moment that she seemec 
most desirable ne stood n tu ¢ 

here are other things that d 

nanye ne remir led | irned ar 
trode out to the table t e} ne } 
eam 

One result of | t . +} 
respect Was the seem ie 
unheralded visit of Pre f eodar fror 
ttle Carlstadt. who d ‘ to th 
Spitzer ranch house ir lust-laden lemor 
erate ind sat fo nd lo 
cou the kitcne w ne rinna W 





and a 


Dow ( ) WW 
promptly placed before hin , ast 
at the end of the well-scrubbed t 


attention 


n impart y betweer 

Finna and the viands wh h the 1 
moving girl had placed before hin He 
told her, as she stooped bef ‘ é t ¢ 
oven and inspected the huge | 
browning therein, that she was now flowé 

ng into womanhood and that she should be 
thinking of taking a mate w! the bloon 
of youth was still on her cheek and the 
fountain of strength was still strong in he 
body. since the eall had gone forth fron 
both their church and the ieee 4 
more souls to people the wildernes tw 
meet, admonished Preacher Teodar a 
I shed the last of the sweet ike that 


ment at this advice, though he 


mounted 


cautioned her not t 1espa HDeCAUSE 





Continued on Page 49 
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ing you had a screw loose and that 


me, Carl,”’ was he 
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How to dodge the one 


on your car 


EXPERT LUBRICATION HERE 
DRIVE IN 











Ic to Ic per mile in operating your car 


HE license fees and taxes that you 

pay the state are a negligible cost in 
operating a car. Even gasoline is a sec- 
ondary expense. The big tax is unneces- 
sary repairs and upkeep. Each year mo- 
torists pay “‘special assessments’”’ in repairs 
amounting to $2,000,000,000. Enough to 
build three transcontinental highways 
per annum. 


And 80% of this great tax is pure waste! 
This is not a guess. A recent survey shows 
that 80% of your repairs are due to one pre- 
ventable cause—lack of proper lubrication. 


This is especially true of the 20 
to 60 hard-working, dust-exposed 
bearings on the chassis of your 
car. Proper lubrication of these £ 
parts has actually cut the operat- 


AL 
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ing costs of fleet owners as much as Ic 
to 134c per mile. You can easily do the 
same with your car. 


You don’t have to be an expert mechanic. 
For most cars now come equipped with 
Alemite or Alemite-Zerk high pressure 
chassis lubrication. There is a hollow dirt- 
proof fitting on every chassis bearing. 
Your handy compressor forces fresh lu- 
bricant entirely through each bearing. It 
forces out all old gritty grease at the same 
time—cleans as it lubricates. There is no 
guesswork—nothing to go wrong. 


If Alemite or Alemite-Zerk is on 
» your car, use it—every 500 miles. 

= That is why automobile engineers 
put it there—to save you repairs. 
Don’t neglect any bearing. Replace 


High Pressure Lubrication 


lost or broken fittings as promptly as a flat 
tire. You wil: save not only in repair bills, 
but also in lessened depreciation and wear 
and tear on other parts of your car. Hun 
dreds of taxicabs are still in good condi 
tion after 300,000 miles and more, due 
largely to this improved lubrication. 


If you want to know more about your 
car, write today for acopy of ‘Vital Spots,”’ 
a free booklet that tells how to Alemite 
every car to save repairs. It’s yours for 


a postcard. 


The BASSICK MFG.COMPANY 


DIVISI ‘ ‘ft : . ; 
STEWART-WARNER fo) any 
2660 N. Crawford Ave ~~ 

c ago, Il 

Canadian Address F O RID y 
ALEMITE PRODUCTS CO J 
OF CANADA, Lt , 
Belleville, Ontar $6.50 
ct of 19 fit 
ngs for a 





be 


EMITE © 


80% of repair bills can now be avoided. An easy way to save 









largest tax 
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tiful Chevrolet to realize that it emb 
not ony i -as of design, 
finest of the modern ai 
America and Europe. 
Among these ¢ 
one-piece foll-codwal th 
ing, bullet-type head lamps 
and tire carrier mousgod sm 
And in quality of n 
ship, and in ype of conse 
identical with the hi 4 
being built today. In equip 
Ch i I 5 5 
of modern machines and fine 
precision and efficiency, a 
the automotive industry. 
So, today, Chevrolet is able tos 
fine quality, not merely m 
also a host of mechanical im 
combination that makes the 


Y° U need only one te Mon Ben 










































































many others cual too numerous to mention. 
: Ee 


sible for Che rolet’s spectacular record of 





success—has been improved to a degree that 
nish even the owners of costly cars. 





— : Ail dais ia porsible at Chevrolet’s low prices 
. power: of volume production which brings 


con in manufacture—and 
on to the buyer in the form of 















wutif So bie in Chevrolet History. 
yeeping lines and its carefully exe- 











Chevrolet the most remar ae mg sre BO 
value the industry had.ever 





mpare it with the finest cars 














, and you will sce a striking 
z and in construction. 
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A Billion Dollar 


What share of it will you 
have to pay this year? 











EAD how the failure of lubri- 

cants to master deadly heat and 
friction needlessly costs the car-owners 
of this country a billion dollars each 
year, in repairs. And learn how you 
can reduce your own repair bills to a 
minimum by using the motor-oil that 
gives the ‘film of protection” the oil 
that does not fail. 


of 7 7 


SEVENTY-FIVE thousand shops 
clatter and hum and bang as they re- 
pair tired, worn motors. And the repair 
bills these shops send out each year 
add up to the almost incredible figure 
of nearly a billion and a half dollars 

£ 


an average of more than seventy 


dollars for every motor in the country! 


Amazing as these figures are, it is 
still more astonishing to realize that 
three-fourths of all those repairs, over 
a billion dollars’ worth, are needless. 5 
They are caused by negligence and 
the failure of inferior lubricants. They 
could easily be prevented by correct 
lubrication and reasonable care. 


Yet there are still those who think 
‘all oils are alike.’ There are still 
those who do not know why many 


oils fail. There are still those who do 





@ SEVENTY-FIVE PER CENT 
OF ALL MOTOR-REPAIR- 
BILLS ARE CAUSED BY 
FAULTY LUBRICATION 


=| 


Through the broken, shattered film 
vital motor parts are exposed to the 
fierce attacks of heat. And insidious 
friction begins its work of destruction. 
That means excessive wear; ultimately, 


big repair bills. 


tA heat-tested “film 
of protection”’ 


ECAUSE the whole problem of 

correct lubrication lies in a film 
of oil, Tide Water technologists spent 
years in studying not oils alone, but 
oil-films, to achieve heat and friction 
fighting qualities. Finally they per- 
fected, in Veedol, the oil that gives the 
“film of protection,” thin as tissue, 
smooth as silk, tough as steel —the film 
that masters deadly heat and friction. 


To keep that “film of protection” 
always in fighting trim, every drop of 
Veedol is subjected to the severest 
tests before leaving Tide Water’s 
refinery at Bayonne, N. J. And every 
drop of Veedol must show its fitness 
to withstand heat 100 degrees hotter 
than the hottest friction spot in any 
motor. 


It is that extra margin of safety, 
that added protection, that is daily 
winning new Veedol users. 





























not know which is the oil that gives 
the “film of protection” or why that oil is win- 


ning thousands of new users month after month. 


cA motor-oil’s job 


MOTOR-OIL does its work by forming a 

A thin fi/m between all the whirling, flying 
motor surfaces. As long as the film remains 
unbroken the vital motor parts are protected. 
But the oil-film itself is subjected to terrific 
punishment. It must withstand the lash of sear- 
ing, scorching heat, the threat of tearing, grind- 
ing friction. Under that twofold punishment, 
the film of ordinary oil breaks and burns. 


The FUL I of 
PROTECTION 


Stop today at the orange and black 
Veedol sign, have your crankcase drained and re- 
filled with the correct Veedol oil for your particular 
make of car. Put the Veedol “film of protection” 
on the job safeguarding your motor and con- 
serving its power. Always ask for Veedol Lu- 
bricants by name. If you drive a Ford, ask for 
Veedol Forzol, the economy oil made for 
Fords exclusively. 


Tide Water Oil Sales Corporation, Eleven 
Broadway, New York. Branches or warehouses 
in all principal cities. aT w.0.4c. 197 





Based on maintenance figures published by the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
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wly, and that this final freedom for which 
f aid skimped and saved was bringing 
m little of the contentment it had prom- 
inrest culminated in an abrupt 
esolution to face still another plunge and 
iy his tractor. With a good tractor, he 


new, he could turn over fourteen acres of 


rie sod in a day and have a chance fora 


eal harvest the next season. He had seen 
exactly what he wanted in the implement 
igent’s yard at Carbon Crossing; a high- 
ouldered big gas eater with a striped can- 
is canopy over the driver’s seat and a 
our-cylinder engine that could outpull a 


en harnessed teams. That, he told him- 
self, was the newer note in farm work. It 





: was beginning to super sede the horse on the 
—— open plains, just as horses had superseded 


nd he would 


= : his fathers. 
Week of Fe bruary ’ th show Wolf Spitzer and that whole settle- 
ment of cold-eyed skeptics that he could 
ch of his own, that he could break 
1 grow wheat with the best of them. 

Carl, in fact, found something almost in- 
toxicating in a second study of that lordly 
Carbon Crossing tractor with its lines of 





power and its resonant engine roar. He 

had always had a fondness for machinery, 

and here was a contrivance entirely to his 

king. It had, perhaps, been somewhat 

IQ ? overdecorated with agricultural red and 
cheap gilt paint in an effort to make it suffi- 

ciently impressive as an exhibit at the Car- 

} bon Crossing summer fair. But time, Carl 


a) cnew, would soon take the meretricious 





blood-red splendor off those banded wheels, 
while oil and prairie dust would soon dull 
down the overglimmering gold along the 
liator frame. It was an honest ma- 
chine, made not for show but for service. 





And he } roposed to prove before another 


swung around that he could pay for it 





out of his first season’s crop. 


Carl, in fact, ] 


felt a good deal like a king 
on a throne as he took possession of that 


roaring monster and went popping and 





rumbling through the dusty streets of Car- 
bon Crossing and lurching over the railway 


Dues Feb. 8, 10 P. M (I T ) track and quar 


He was so drunk with power, 





tering off along the lonely 


prairie trail 





| ‘ CR. as he sat there with the steering wheel in 
PAM his hand and threw open the throttle and 
felt the heavy steel frame vibrate with its 

gntly controlled rages, that he even sur- 

endered to the repeated tug of an impulse 

to let others share in his glory. He was a 

piunger, ar i he’d let those pale-eyed sons 

of herring slitters know it. He could still 

get home before dark, he decided, even 

though he detoured out by way of the 

Spitzer ranch. And he would show that 
backwater outfit what he could do with his 

new iron horse. He'd let them see that he 

was still a man to be reckoned with, a man 

who could stand up beside the best of them. 

Finna, when her day’s work was done 

and her last supper dish washed up, went 

it to her sagging clothesline for the six 

ler towels that hung flat as tombstones in 

the windless ¢ air. The prairie 

eeme ery still ur r its pellucid arch of 

eenish blue that paled to almost lemon 

‘ ellow along the sky line, except in the 


where a ball of orange fire had foun 
lered in a sea of Burgundy red. The air 


was not cold as yet, but there was a promise 
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of frost, sharp frost, before morning. The 
bawl of a milch cow beyond the horse 
stable echoed mournfully in the quietness. 
Finna could smell tobacco smoke and 
catch the subdued voices of two farm 
hands as they played quoits with horse- 
shoes on the shadowy far side of the corral. 
Along the sky line, here and there, she 
could see drifting columns of smoke where 
ranchers were burning wheat straw before 
plowing their stubbled acres for another 
year’s crop. They seemed very far away, 
those distant columns of smoke, and their 
farness still again impressed on the watch- 
ing girl the immensity of a world that she 
could never quite know and understand. 
The harvested soil seemed tired and 
touched with a sense of completion. It 
seemed lonely, inexpressibly lonely, like a 
mother whose children had been taken 
away from her, like a woman who had 
given much and now waited for sleep. 

Finna sighed as she sat down on an over- 
turned washtub and stared into the after- 
glow. Summer was over now, and soon the 
wild geese would be winging southward 
again. 

And when the autumn rains came the 
mallards and teals and spoonbills would 
once more be dropping at dusk into her re- 
vived slough. Then, she remembered, the 
world would not seem so empty and mean- 
ingless. Life, then, might not always be so 
silent and lonely. 

But now, in its autumnal weariness, it 
seemed like a world that had fallen asleep. 
There was not even a coyote’s call to break 
the silence. It was like being dead, dead 
and buried, while one was still alive. It 
would not be so desolate, perhaps, if one 
could only hear the sound of sea waves on a 
sandy beach or the wind-blown songs of 
fishermen as the herring boats came crowd- 
ing into the fiord ends. There had been a 
time, Finna remembered, when she could 
have conjured those ghostly voices up out 
of the quietness, once she set her mind to it. 
But her old power of visioning what her 
heart most desired had in some way failed 
her. And nothing now could come to break 
the silence that imprisoned her. 

Yet it was not altogether silence, she re- 
minded herself as she gazed with abstracted 
eyes over the slowly purpling prairie floor 
that lay about her as level as any sea. For 
out of that silence drifted a faint and far- 
off sound, a sound that grew into a com- 
plaining drone, and from a drone turned 
into a stutter, and from a stutter swelled 
into an almost challenging clamor of sound. 
Then she caught sight of something moving 
along the prairie floor, like a lordly ship 
advancing in a smother of foam across a 
darkening sea. She could even make out a 
shred of canvas, half shrouded in the trail 
dust thrown up by that imperial advance. 
Through the slow-drifting cloud she saw 
the glitter of a gilded prow, high in the air, 
and above it the lordly figure of a youth 
a proud-faced youth intent on the path he 
followed. 

Finna’s knees shook as she rose to her 
feet. Her breath quickened as that strange 
craft bore down on her, emerging from the 
drifting dust that the refracted light of 
the afterglow turned into clouds of glory. 
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The wistfulness deepened in her eyes and sh¢ 
reached out her hands beseechingly wit! 
out quite knowing it. Her body trembled 
as she watched the captain of that ad 
vancing craft, high on his iron sez | 
his golden-prowed vessel through its mount 
ing smother of umber spray. He sat there 
kingly, imperious, arrogant, emerging not 
through mere clouds of prairie dust but 
through the immemorial mists of time. He 
was her viking, come for her. 

It must have been too much for her, that 
moment when dream and real ty merged 
Or it may have been some ancestral pro 
pulsion for flight, some phantasmal atavis 
tic fear in the face of threatened violence, 
for, with a little moan of helplessness, sh« 











covered her face with her hands and shrank 
away. 

Carl, high on his iron seat, was not un 
conscious of that solitary figure in faded 
blue calico. And through his own body, as 
he caught the glint of the pale gold hair 
coils and the glow in the bewildered azure 
eyes, ran a tingle of recklessness, ran a 
wave of audacity crested with want. 

Still warm with that wave as he swung 
his panting land ship about in a half circle 
and brought it to a stop, he leaped from h 
seat and strode toward the retreating girl. 
She would not want to come with him, he 
told himself, but it was too late for argu 
ment, for whimsies and excuses He 
wanted her; he could not be happy without 
her; and he intended to take h 
longed to him Dy rights; she belonged to 
him more than she belonged to these nig 
gardly skinflints who were 
soul out. 

This was his moment. He'd take her, a 
women were taken in the old days. And 
the talking could be done 
they had rooted the lean-necked Preache) 
Teodar out of bed and made 
knot—the knot that couldn’t be argued 
away. 

There was something oddly like sa‘ 
agery in Carl’s movements as he con- 
fronted her and caught her up in his arm 

“You're coming with me,” was his aban 
doned cry as he swung her about : 
the drooping face up to the uncertain light 

But instead of shrinking away from him 
as he had feared, she lay passive there, her 
breast heaving, her eyes wide 
thing more than wonder 

““My prince!”’ she murmured 
as her arms went hungrily up 
neck and her fingers were buried deep ir 
his dusty hair. 

“I’m not your prince,” 
jealous of that look of exaltation which he 
could still see in her eyes. I’m only a 
clodhopper with a mortgaged ranch and a 
new tractor to pay for. But 

‘My prince!” she repeated, almost stub 
Yet at his curt cry of denial she 
drew back from him for a moment, studying 





She be 


afterward, afte: 





i forced 





with some 


dreamily, 


about his 


contended Car! 





born Te 





him with perplexed eyes. Her hand ever 
explored his shoulder, as the blind feel for 
what they cannot see. Then the old serene 


light came creeping back into her uplifted 
face. 

‘You are both now,” she wl spered as 
she drew closer in under the shelter of his 


broad shoulder. 
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ne Lc pe faking S messenger 


But despite 
essimist as usual, about 
nent. lie always spoke of 
t eprecatingly as a noncombatant 

le me exceedingly cross. ‘‘ You 
“They 


ant you in the first place; in the 


Or amed idiot! I snarled 


t have gone; In 





rificed twice as 
ich as most men, for when you came 
had to start all over again; and 

you were constantly in 
ngers only about one-half of the Expedi- 
Force ever heard of. You make me 


W hereups aughan, in all probability, 

about Tours 
nall years were needed be- 
e he got his business back into anywhere 
pe it had been in when he 


et ecome nonecombatant; seven 
years during which old Mr 

ewart the way of so many people who 
heered the brave, bright-faced boys 

if to camp, behaved exactly as if Vaughan 
i n responsible for the whole business; 


| at the end of the seven and a half years 
wife and myself were living in the South 
France and had not seen Vaughan for 
any months. We were living in Provence, 
villa that clung to the 
vre of the Mediterranean 
iced garden filled with mimosa and 
es and umbrella pines, and a biscuit’s 


near Toulon, in a 


There was a 


ow from verandas hidden in wistaria 
the lazy blue sea 
At the moment Jessica Theobald hap- 
ned to be visiting us; and one day, seeing 
the Paris Herald that Vaughan had at 
arrived on his long contemplated trip, 
hought it a brilliant idea to ask him 
as weil. He should really see Jessica 
tin. They should be thrown together in 
It was time they 


e marrying each other 


zntic surroundings 
Vaughan was 
although, of 
e, his income still looked small beside 


enough money now 
to satisfy even his exigent ideas 
and besides, being older, perhaps 
eas were not so exigent. Young men 
emselves where mature men 


lere was the stage all set, not with 
was too late for that— but with 
oses and a few belated night- 


reven a moon 
Ve did not, of course, tell Jessica of our 
til the day. before Vaughan’s ar- 
ind when we did, it was with disin- 
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“Well, I have passed the romantic stage, 
and whenever it comes to the point I find I 
do not need a woman.” 

‘‘E.very man needs a woman, even if it’s 
no more than to talk things over with.” 

“I find I can talk things over better 
with men.” 

I looked at him. ‘“‘ My son,” I said, “you 
are inexperienced. There are certain things 
you cannot talk over with a man, and fre- 
quently they are the most fundamental. 
Well as you know a man, and pleasantly 
removed as are male intimacies from the 
bother of sex, there is a certain kind of 
male confession that can be made only to a 
woman. The more male a confession is 
that is to say, the more it is marked by the 
inveterate sentimentality of the male—the 
more it can be made only to a member of 
the opposite sex. You can't make these 
confessions to a man, because if you did you 
would lose your face; but men have no 
faces to lose with intelligent women.” 

Jessica, I am convinced, considered her- 
self a mature and disillusioned woman be- 
trayed into a momentary folly; and I told 
my wife that I firmly believed Vaughan, in 
addition to the half-dozen or so other 
nonsensical considerations that would 
weigh with him, had made with himself some 
sort of ridiculous bargain concerning that 
girl in Tours 

“ Architects,’’ I said, “live in a world of 
hallucination, anyway; and during the war, 
even a lot of drug clerks got it into their 
heads that they were crusaders or trouba- 
dours. The trouble with Vaughan is that 
he hasn’t had it knocked out of him yet. 
He hasn’t heard from that girl for years 
that I know, but I’ve not the slightest 
doubt that all along it has been his inten- 
tion to renew their friendship the moment 
he was on his feet again. Probably that’s 
the real reason why he is in France again. 
But being Vaughan, he would never, of 
course, have said anything to bind her 
when they parted, lest he should be unable 
to keep his promises; and being Vaughan, 
it would never, of course, have entered his 
head that maybe she might get tired of 
waiting.”’ 

‘Let’s go to Tours ourselves,”” said my 
wife suddenly. ‘‘We'll take the car and 
there will be plenty of room for the four of 
us and our baggage. I’ve always wanted 
to see Tours anyhow.” 

Vaughan received our suggestion plac- 
dly, but without enthusiasm. Possibly it 
was rather a shock to him. Even the most 
confirmed dreamer hesitates to put his 
dream to the test; a man always fears to 
approach again his fairy citadel no matter 
what may be his longing todoso. Vaughan, 
without question, had been headed toward 
Tours; but now the opportunity was given 
him, he did not wish to be hurried. As for 
Jessica, she was delighted. Clearly she 
wished to break the dangerous stalemate of 
the garden. And so, with no more said, we 
set off for Tours—through Nimes and 
Lyons and Vichy and Blois, in weather that 
was clear and charming and blue 

Vaughan, who had been placed in the 
back seat with my wife so that he could not 
quarrel with Jessica, became more and 
more jerkily dithyrambic as we penetrated 
farther and farther into his beloved coun- 
try After a while he ceased even to | 
erky and became almost flowing. Had we 
ever seen a more beautiful country? Yes 
at least, I had. Touraine was too bare and 
wind-swept, too wide, too melting off into 
nothing. I was disappointed with Tou- 
raine. | had seen too much of the Dordogne, 
a similar country, but far more lovely, to be 

And didn’t we find the people 
better looking and more intelligent speak- 


e 


impressed 


g and seeming than the rest of their coun- 
trymer No, personally, I preferred the 
Provencals 

I don’t think it was merely perverseness 
isagree with Vaughan in 
| even found myself dum- 


inded by the stark ugliness of the 


made me < 


fasnion 





chateaux. The beauty of Azay-le-Rideau 
and Chenonceaux could not compensate for 
the horrors of Chambord or Blois. I was 
depressed, as I had often been before, by 
the unrestrained vulgarity of kings. What 
a graceless fellow Francois Premier must 
have been! 

There was one astounding development, 
however, upon which Vaughan and I could 
not but agree, and that was the road man- 
ners of his favorite people. 

‘Have they changed, Vaughan,” I asked, 
““since you saw them? What’s the matter? 
An east wind?”’ 

He shook his head with puzzlement. ‘It 
must be the tourists,”’ he apologized. ‘‘ The 
great motorbusses that run down from 
Paris.” 

‘Well, blame it all, who asked this to be 
a tourist country in the first place?’’ There 
was a lack of reasonableness here that an- 
noyed me. “‘Granted that everyone is at his 
or her worst when traveling, when you've 
organized and advertised a place as a tour- 
ist country for two hundred years, you 
shouldn’t behave badly when you've got 
what you wanted. But, of course, it’s more 
than that—this is too pointed. This was 
the seat of the old service of supplies, and 
I suppose familiarity breeds contempt, 
even when the people you are becoming 
familiar with are helping to protect your 
frontiers and at the same time paying you 
for the privilege.” 

“And living in your houses and eating 
your food and getting drunk and flirting 
with your wives and daughters. Besides, 
these are village louts. You can't judge 
by them.” 

“No, that’s true.” 

But it was disconcerting, none the less, 
the number of times a day carters and pe- 
destrians shouted at us for something we 
hadn't done, and the number of times a day 
old gentlemen shook their fists at us and 
old ladies shrieked insults that died upon 
the breeze. I cultivated the wide insolent 
stare of the professional chauffeur. 

We rolled into Tours in the dusk—a dusk 
red upon the towers of the cathedral and 
red upon the allée of trees where Balzac 
broods eternally. Vaughan could hardly 
eat his dinner. “There are some places 
some people—I want to see right away,” 
he said. ‘‘I’ll take a bird’s-eye view tonight 
and then tomorrow I'll revisit things at my 
leisure.”’ 

Jessica looked at him with her lovely, 
thoughtful eyes. She wanted greatly to go 
with him, but Vaughan didn’t want her. 
This was to be a man’s party, a harking 
back to days purely masculine. 

“Why does he always hurt her feelings 
so?”’ I said to myself. 

All about us the hotel dining room was 
America, with a slight trace of England. 
Everyone, including the waiters, was speak- 
ing English; although, in connection with 
the Americans, the few English, with their 
odd way of making themselves agreeable, 
would have denied this had they been 
asked denied it loudly, blandly and finally. 
The hotel dining room was America, with 
a trace of England, but outside in the street 
Vaughan and I plunged into the dimly 
lighted darkness of France. At a corner a 
café spread its awning and offered an or- 
chestra. 

“Shall we have some coffee and a 
liqueur?"’ Vaughan suggested. We sat 
down at a table and he studied the shadows 
of the trees opposite. “‘Queer to be here 
again,’’ he said softly. : 
quiet and deserted.” 

He smiled at a waiter, who didn’t smile 
back. Vaughan had once said that the most 
charming trait the French possessed was 
that no matter how angry they might be at 
the moment, if you smiled they would al- 
ways smile too. 

** Dites-moi, does Pére Scribe still run the 
Café of the Two Pigeons?” 

“But yes. It is two blocks farther on 
and then to the right.” 


“Ghosts —it’s so 
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“And the old Hotel of the Ivory Tower 
is that still here?” 

“But certainly; it is known throughout 
the world.” 

“You were here in 1918?” 

A long and meaningful stare. ‘I was in 
the army, as all Frenchmen were.’ 

““And as most Americans.”’ 

“Monsieur said?”’ 

“* And as most Americans,” I repeated. 

“Cal” 

Vaughan still smiled. ‘‘I was here for 
six months in 1918. I know Tours well.” 

The waiter flicked at a fly with his nap 
kin. 

“The coffee is two and a half frances, the 
benedictine is six. That makes eight and 
a half. Thank you.”” The last was not said 
graciously. Evidently the motorbusses from 
Paris tipped more than a frane and a half 
no matter how small the bill was. 

“Let’s be going,” said Vaughan. ‘I 
want to see Pére Scribe. We used to spend 
evening after evening at his place. He'll 
give us a drink and then we’ll buy him one 
He was good to me when I was getting bet- 
ter that time. I nearly died in Tours, you 
know— pneumonia.” 

“Yes,’’ I agreed, “‘you nearly died, and 
you came back with rheumatism and a 
slight case of shell shock, and when you 
came back your business was about ruined 
Also you were thirty-five and volunteered. 
The amusing part is that your ancestors 
crossed a practically unknown ocean, leav- 
ing behind all they held dear and putting 
up with the rigors of pioneering, in order to 
get away from the very nonsense that two 
hundred and fifty years later, you, their de- 
scendant, were drawn into. It wasn't your 
war, you know, and not all the sophistry in 
the world can make it so. The fact that 
Germany went crazy only made it your 
war adventitiously.”’ 

Vaughan growled, ‘What's that got to 
do with anything?”’ 

“Nothing,” I retorted lightly. 

We turned left, down a narrow badly lit 
street. 

“T think I'll go to the Ivory Tower first,” 
said Vaughan, ‘‘and Pére Scribe’s after- 
ward. I wonder if Madame Viret still runs 
the Ivory Tower. She was a wonderful 
woman. There was a great long wainscoted 
room she used to light with candles.” 

A square opened before us bordered by 
half-timbered houses, their upper stories 
bending forward like crones whispering in 
the darkness. At one side rose the solid 
high-headed shadow of 
tower. 

Vaughan paused before the entrance to a 
courtyard back of which was a mass of 
twisted and ancient buildings. He passed 
his hand across his mouth with a gesture of 
bewilderment. 

“This ought to be it,’’ he said. ‘This 
was where it was. This courtyard had little 
tables in it.”’ A faint gleam showed be- 
neath the closed wings of a shutter 

“There’s a light,”’ | suggested 

We made our way to a door, and pushing 
it open, entered a low, dirty, fly-haunted 
room. Along one side ran a soiled bar, and 
the streaked, whitewashed walls were bare 
of ornament except for a flaming poster 
that called upon all France to resist this 
new invasion—-this invasion of its money 
“We are attacked again,” read the poster 
and it was not difficult to guess who the at- 
tackers were—‘‘but, as always, we are un 
conquerable.”” Three women, each in the 
costume of a separate province, Provence, 
Brittany, Alsace, the south and west and 
east of France, marched arm and arm 
into—the unknown. Before them, cheeriny 
them on with uplifted arm and strained 
face half turned toward them, was Lu 
Patrie, France, Marianne, a mobcap on he: 
straggling black hair. 

Later on I found myself studying that 
poster. I have never liked Marianne in this 
mood; she is then at her worst; in the cold, 
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Checking the features of demonstrated worth secured at such 
a moderate investment, no wonder Oldsmobile owners take 
pride in their judgment. And proved in the trials of months 
and miles, their judgment stands confirmed. 


Now, true to its policy pledged to progress, Oldsmobile has 
added to this car so firm in public favor—-four-wheel brakes 
.. another source of satisfaction .. and at no increase in price! 
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HIS great new tread is a typi- 
cal expression of Goodyear's 
policy of ‘building the greatest 
possible value into the product.” 


It complements perfectly the 
celebrated Goodyear cord fabric 
SUPERTWIST, now used in all 
Goodyear Tires. 


The superiority of SUPERTWIST 
is in its greater elasticity, under 
road-shock it stretches and recovers 
without breaking, like a rubberband. 


This flexibility is inherent in the 
very structure of the SUPERTWIST 
cords themselves, and is not de- 
pendent upon latex, gum or filler 
of any kind. 


The All-Weather balloon tread and 
the SUPERTWIST balloon carcass 
represent the greatest tire combina- 
tion yet offered to the public. 


This double-feature tire is backed 
up by the service of Goodyear 
Dealers, pledged to support that 
other part of Goodyear policy 
which 1s ‘‘to provide facilities so 
that users will get all the inbuilt 
Goodyear value out.”’ 
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Something new and something 


bet 


You know the stubborn road-grip and 
hang-on that made the Goodyear All- 

§ 
Weather Tread world famous. 


You can now have that sare-footedness and 
safety joined to the great comfort of the 
modern balloon tire. 


You can have it with new quiet and smooth- 
running designed into it, together with 
evener, Slower, longer wear. 


You can have it in a tire which keeps 
going without showing the wavy spots 
or “pot holes” until now characteristic 
of wear in many balloon tires. 


All these benefits are possible tO you 
through Goodyear's development and 
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er in balloons 


perfection of a new-type balloon tire tread. 


Traction is achieved by placing the sharp- 
edged, diamond-shaped All-Weathe: 
blocks in 's center 


tread wcCar, by dl \ lv and 


improved 
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heavy circumferen 
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Ot greatest Wear 
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is as Clearly superior as the re 


The tire is even better looking, 
new tread 


nowned Goodvear SUPERTWIST carcass has 


proved itself to be. 


You will want this smooth, safe. sturdy 


Goodyear for the same sensible reasons 
that for vears have made “mor 
on Goodyear Tires tl 
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For Cross Country Cargoes 


and Cross Town Loads 
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Twenty-seven per cent of all Speed Wagons sold in bz) il 
the last two years went into towns of 2500 and y iM 
under or onto farms. f./ i] I 

’ / j 


cities of 400,000 and over. Thus almost half of the joia ‘i 
Speed Wagons sold in a single year operate under { Ib 
the extremes of operating difficulties—where un- 
paved roads and the stress of changing seasons 
demand both speed and power, where dense traffic iF 
makes speed and nimbleness of control paramount. 


| 
| 
Twenty per cent additional were sold to operate in / | | 
! 


Like any piece of machinery Speed Wagons pre- 


fer careful servicing—the kind they get in hundreds T 3/4 7 
of fleet garages. But there’s many a man will tell d , 
+ . . . . At CHASSIS PRICES 4k 
you that a Speed Wagon will go it alone month in ( het " | 
and month out without even the touch of a monkey At 6-Cylinder 4-Cylinder “Pee 











. . . t{ 

wrench. Speed Wagons givemuch—but theyask little. 1240 *1090 | 

Heavy Duty if 

Send fora Speed Wagon transportation expert and $1985 
gO Over your transportation needs with him. He L OR.M.c.Co.1927 all 






won’t let you buy a Speed Wagon unless you need it. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY ~ Lansing, Hichigan 
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arefuliy calculated frenzy so incompre 
the Marianne 


n the white 


hensible to northern blood; 
who not unlike Vaughar 
llogic of his worst humors. 
But at the moment I did not have time 
to study the poster; I was too much inter 
ested in the 


about the bar 


group of three men lounging 
One, a filthy young man ir 
his shirt sleeves, the proprietor, inside the 
the two others bargees of the Loire, 
their caps pulled down over their beaked 


bar; 


noses, leaning opposite him, glasses of co 
gnac cupped in their hands. The 
tough is a sinister man; he is dramatic and 
therefore always appears worse than he is 


Frenct 


Sut even at that, he is sardonic enough and 
not so far from 
Tours, just down the river at Nantes, that 
the ancestors of these merry boatmen per 
petrated during the Revolution the gr 
pleasantry of the Noyades—a 
typically Gallic 

These bargees didn't like us. They pulled 
their tilted caps still farther over their eyes 
and narrowed their eyelids and whispered, 
doubt, about us. At al 
events they were quietly amused 

The slovenly young 
over to the table where Vaughan and | had 
seated ourselves 

“You have some of 
had here in 1918?" 

The proprietor shrugged 
with a grunt ? I've 
four years and that’s the fi 
for it.” His eyes, traveling up Vaughan’s 
body from where it emerged from below the 
table, came to rest an inch above Vaughan’s 
“We French can’t afford to drink 
Vouvray any more we're too poor.” 

He made a poor attempt to smile wher 


as hard as steel. It was 


Oss 


pieasar 


no obscenities 


proprietor came 


Vouvray 


that 


asked Vaughan 


you 


his shoulders 


Vouvray been here 


rst call I’ve had 


head 


he said this, as Frenchmen will, but the 
meaning was entirely clear 
‘Well, get a com 


bottle anyway,” 
manded Vaughan, with the first show of 


mpatience I had seen him exhibit that 
night 
“The discussion,’ I said in English, 


proprietor and the 
Hence I speak in my 
native tongue. You would not understand 
me if I called your attention to the numer- 
French millionaires who are at this 
moment winning or losing millions at Deau- 
Trouville or Monte Carlo; nor 
would you understand me if I called your 
attention to the fact that, with a few ex- 

France has never been 
Of course you are poor 
lazy and dirty.” 

The proprietor and his friends did not 
know what I was saying, but they knew I 
was talking about them and not to their 
credit, and they knew I was laughing at 
them, and they fell silent 

Vaughan sipped his Vouvray. ‘‘ Where is 
Madame Viret,’’ he asked, ‘‘whom I knew 
during the war? Isn't this room changed? 
Where is the great long wainscoted room? 

“Madame \ Paris Yes, 


the two and sold the 


smiling coldly at the 


bargees, ‘‘is useless 


ous 


ville or 


eptions, so pros 


perous, you are 


iret 1s lr 
we Nave cut room in 


wainscoting. It is more modern and con- 
venient 
y with exaggerated po- 


the 


We said good-t 
The 
poster, pointing in 
is out. I had half a mind to bow to her 
and say, ‘Good night, Marianne. But 
do not hurry us too much.” 

Pére Scribe, when found, was also lear 


ng upon his bar, but a very different bar 


liteness figure of Marianne on 


our direction, pointed 


too 
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this time from the one we had 


cozy well-polished bar, with a twinkling 


nickel-plated hot-water urn at one end ar 





a pile of twinkling glasses at the othe 
room in which the bar stood was twir nj 
as well, and cozy, hiiied wit! ttle Ss at 





which sat the solid citizens of 


ng checkers and cards. The motion-picture 
theaters were just letting out and some 
well-dressed women with their escorts 
strolled in for coffee or sirope. Evidently 


hic 


table and even « 
ild be 


Pére Scribe was respec 


as chic as anything co na city like 
Tours 

Pére Scribe was too good a business man 
His little eyes 
pretended that he knew 


‘Monsieur 





to be unsmili to anyone 





¥ 
sparkled and he 


Vaughan perfectly Stewart? 


But naturally. I would have known you 
anywhere Monsieur le Capitaine. No 
no! That is laughable. I have demoted 
you Monsieur le Chef de Bataillon. And 
how is Monsieur and Monsieur ; 


\ aughan supplied 
““ All well? 


for a little visit 


half a do 


You are 


ZeT 


rapidly 
names That is good 
here é \ : 

Sut although Pére Scribe was too good a 
business man to be in 


hospitable, he was also 


an ardent politician, and mere acquaint 
ances cannot expect a man to interrupt 
himself forever when he n conversa 


tion with a couple of accustomed patrons 


and fellow citizens. Vaughan asked two or 





three more questions and Pére Scribe ar 


swered politely, but each time he tore him 


self away with increasing reluctance from 


earnest low-voiced conversation 
“Let’s sit down,” said Vaughar 


We sought a table and commenced upor 


our bocks in silence. A party of men and 
women came in and arranged themselve 
in a corner. Vaughan, peering over | 
glass, suddenly set it down, stared and laid 


a hand on my arm 

There ’s Ninon,”’ ne sald ! a dazed 
“Ninon, and |} 
know who the others are. I must go over 


voice: er father | 

and speak to her 
1 stared too 

with a 


There 
black be: 
smartly young 

Vaughan the 
room. One of the young women was dark 
and the other blond. Vaughan was intro 
duced to the blond young woman and the 
two younger men. Distant, inaudible con 
versation is tantalizing; a dumb show, a 
dumb crambo to which the 
spectator tries to attach a meaning 

There was, it seemed to me, a moment of 
embarrassment, then one of usual cordial- 
ity and surprise, and then several moments 
of awkwardness. Vaughan, smiling, leaned 
over the table, asking questions, only to 
draw himself up, his head back, the smile 
become perfunctory. An invitation to sit 
down, indicated by a wave of the 


Was al elderly mat 


ird, two younger men, 


rather dressed, and two 


women and crossed 


arost 


interested 


hand, 





followed, which Vaughan refused; and ther 
the elderly man and one of the younge 
men asked questions in their turr jue 
tions I could see, } the tf Vaug 
head, Dy the shortnes eplie vere 
not to his liking 

The dark young wom: terested me 
especially, because it was she ew, wl 
was Ninon. And I was fo augha 
and indignant, for Ninon was not glad t 
see him. It is not hard to tell that about 
a woman, particularly there near ne 
at the time another man of whom she 
S really fond There alWay i ma 
instinctive movement toward the latt is 
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-». Lcall perfect!” 
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t listaste, to the faint edge of ange 
And then | smile f I remembers 
] qd see e face not ng bef e or iy 
poste the flyspecked m of the |] 
T owe N or wit iramat tness 
joked ot ata if eM ( 
Vaughar ane forw sudde 
ssed Ninon’s } t re 
never seen him n ‘ Ww ‘ 4 
doubt learned during gy residence 
France as a student e als ed 
} 1 ¢ the young | we " 
ex site rmality tot me He 
bout, and walking stiffly | t t 
sat down and picked glass 
lle t ed thoug! tf y at i 8] 
w beyond my should T 
id just left looked at us, and 1 
neads together ear te ta ‘ 
among themse! eS 
We | asked 
\ yhar s € f is nar wing { 
eyes He ickled soft a yrir 
| at's Nir n’s isha he +} 
mat wo aw al She ‘ n 
1 sever Ss and a ) t 
it wasnt exactly ta to ¢ ‘ 
thing else, was it ] demande 
No except that she ma f i x 
months after I said good t er al 4 
weet before | eceived é 8 
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twice hef« We ‘ 
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hote it was ¢ ‘ ‘ 
aflterw ex t She 
sure f what i ¥ t 
Vaughar 
You see she said f ur 
I laine, I've bee | ng here for a year 
two and so know the way they feel toward 
us. Poor Vaughan— poor silly dear. Let's 
all go home — our real home, I mean I'n 
sick of hate I wonder what Vaughan w 
find now to fool himself about 
Jessica was in the writing room, but her 
letter could not have been overwhelming 
important, since she left it so casua 
our entrance 
Shining Jessica. She stood ur i 
dark evening gown was ce du at 
wi hyleame the moon white t 
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° 
Prestige y y The Packard owner, however 


high his station, mentions his 


] 


ar with a certain satisfaction—knowing that 


his choice proclaims discriminating taste as well 
as a sound judgment of fine things. 


or the Packard is one of the world’s few fine 
universally approved by the enthusiastic 


vners of other famous makes. 


genius for perfection in things 


M N 





zed everywhere as supremely typifying 


WwW 


mechanical, Packard cars go further in possess- 
ing to a marked degree that subtle attribute 
—prestige. 


Packard prestige, sensed if not defined by every 
Packard owner, is reflected in the car’s aristo- 
cratic beauty, its distinction, its luxury and 
comfort, its superb a 
in traffic or on the open road. 
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“The supreme combination of 
all that is fine in motor cars.” 
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Fnitarzi speak when he says that they shall 
be given to the vultures. With 
women will I stand upon the walls and ac 

claim Nin-girsu when he leads back the cap- 
tives for sacrifice. And the warriors as they 
return shall we greet with 
with songs and dancing, and no woman in 


the 


the other 


ovyous shouts 
the city is there who will not give back 
light in their eyes. Happy is 
who shall then come back to the 


the warrior 
his beloved!” 


A flush mounted 


into the face of 





“Thus surely shall it be, O Beloved-of 
Innini he exclaimed 


his boyish eagerness. ‘‘ And for thee will I 


with a revival of 


bring back rich booty even embroidered 
garments and from the 
houses of Umma, and I-Abzu sha 
bring thee back one who was mistress over 
many for thy handmaiden, making choice 
among the women who wail and beat the 
breast while the flames and smoke go up 
through the houses and the blood of their 
and brothers runs the 
For who prevail 
great Nin-girsu, warrior of En-lil? 
am scribe in his house thirst for the day of 
battle when I shall slay his enemies!” 
k-Abzu ceased hammering and 
the now perfect blade 
held out the long-shafted weapon to 


jewels of silver 


great 


husbands down 


streets shall against 


I who 


looked 
He 
Kr 


critically at 





tarzi 
ni Here 


he growled ill-temperedly 


is thy spear, son of my sister, 
Always was he 
thus silenced by his shrill-voiced wife, and 
f the ot | 
priest-educated nephew had he small 

ing. “Sharp and strong is it for the push 
of spears in the fight.” 

Enitarzi took it from him and poised it 
in his hand. ‘‘ Heavy is it, O E-Abzu,”’ he 
said, surprised and doubtful ef 
thou that one of my youth can wield it? 
Never have | the 
spearmen and not yet do 1 know the man 
ner of it.”’ 

“That thou hast not stood in the ranks 
nor the youth of thy generation 
thy stood cometh this calamity 
upon us,’ muttered E-Abzu. “‘With both 
hands shouldst thou grasp it,” 
more loudly. ‘‘ With me wilt thou stand in 
the ranks and thou hast but to do even as 
I do at the word of command.” 

He went to a corner of the room, fet 
a conical leather helmet and 
shaped copper ax. 

“Here is thy helmet and the ax for thy 
girdle,” he said. 

Enitarzi put the helmet upon his head, 
fastened the ax to his belt, picked up the 
spear again, stood as a completely equipped 
warrior of that period. 

Beloved-of-Innini contemplated 


} 


tor glib-tongued supertority 


nkst 


stood in ranks of the 


even as 


fathers 


he added 


an 


him ad- 
miringly. 

‘“*Who shall stand against the warriors 
of Lagash?”’ she cried. “Verily are they 
the chosen of Nin-girsu!”’ 

Enitarzi flushed and smiled, threw out 
iis nude chest, and walked swaggeringly to 
the illumination of the doorway that opened 
on the street. 

‘Light now do I find the spear, 
f-Abzu!”’ he proclaimed. ‘‘And on my 
head seem I always to have worn the 
helmet!’ 

i-Abzu grunted. ‘‘Soon wilt thou have 
borne spear and helmet long enough,”’ 
growled. ‘“‘Lay them now aside, and sit 
and eat with us. After we have eaten will 
Beloved-of-Innini prepare the meal bags 
for our girdles tomorrow.” 

Enitarzi, however, lingered near 
door, a flush once again upon his young 









@) 





ne 


face, a sudden awkward diffidence in his 
manner. Beloved-of-Innini observed him 








and smiled with tolerant understandir 
‘Foolish art thou, O my husband,” she 
aid. ‘‘ Knowest thou not that Ammattar- 
daughter of Shakh the 
waits for him in her father’s house? 
freely, O Enitarzi, and may the goddess of 
love whisper for thee in the maiden’s ear. 


Sirsirra, priest, 


Go 





Continued from Page 19 


Thy meal bag will 1 prepare, and |} 


shall bring it for thee to the place of meet 
ng tomorrow.” 
They heard Enitarzi magnificently 


thumping with the butt end of his spear as 
he went up the narrow stree 

The scorching SUN Was aireacy 
the sky when the men of Laga 
to the men of Umma 


they marched, at first along tracks between 





For many 


iltivated cornfields and, here and there, 


shaded by a clump of palms, and then 


over wide hot grasslands where normally 


sheep grazed in vast flocks, but which now 


irm 
They formed 
ling multitudinously 





were empty, the sheep driven off ir 
before the invading enemy 


rist 


one long column, | 






with the long-shafted spears whose points 
flashed in the sun, marching with irregular 
step to the wild notes of trumpets, the beat 


of primitive drums. Between each block 








of spearmen came a much smaller body 
carrying huge man-high shields, and armed 
only with an ax at their girdles. Inter 


spersed up and down the column, and run 
ning tumultuously at its 
confused rabble of bowmen 
and dart throwers—half-savage shepherds 
of the plains who were not to be brought 
under any kind of discipline. 

Preceding the infantry, half a hundred 
dart-armed young men—the wealthy youth 
of Lagash, sons of important priests and of 
rich merchants—rode each in a light char 
lot pair trotting 
not for some centuries yet would the 
be introduced by the Kassite con- 
querors of Babylon. At the head of all, and 
followed by a score of high dignitaries of pal- 
ace and temple, each in a similar vehicle, 
Urukagina, human representative Nin- 
girsu, divine of En-lil, rode in a 
chariot ornamented with the emblem of La- 


flank was a 








Slingers 


drawn by a of docilely 


asses 


horse 


ol 


warrior 


a lion-headed eagle between two lions. 
sweat that poured 
helmet 
and burst from every pore of his nude torso, 
with the dust that rose 
the tramping feet, his 
spear long ago become heavy, 
Enitarzi marched side by side with E-Abzu 
in the ranks six abreast. 
he have drained the 
girdle if his uncle, w 
had not restrained him with fierce threats 
Long ago would he have flung away the 
weighty meal bag that hung there | 
if E-Abzu had not forcibly prevented him. 
Spent, gasping, hislimbs drained of strength, 
having no longer energy to revolt at the 
unsympathetic tyranny of his sturdily 
marching uncle, he trudged wretchedly 
along in that interminable weariness, 
vaguely resentful of the harsh shouts of the 


gash, 
Streaming with the 
down from under his conical leather 


thirsty and choked 


in clouds from under 





intolerably 





Long ago would 
water gourd at his 


ith veteran experience, 





1 
KEW 











officers bidding them hasten and keep rank 
He thought of Ammattar-Sirsirra, sitting 
large-eyed with the distaff in her hand, ir 
the shadowed of the he 
Shakh, and was glad that she could not see 
him thus exhausted and He 
thought of the lofty brick-built room wherein 
he and the other junior scribes inc 
neatly the accounts of the temple upon 
tablets of wet clay, and wondered whether 
ever he would return to its cool quietude; 
vividly he had a glimpse of the fountain 
outside its great open door, the dripping 
fountain the lipped 
plashed pearls of water upon their plum 
age. If only he could break away from these 


use of 





coolness 


sieht 
pitiabie 





sed 





doves ( 


where 


ranks which inclosed him, suffocating him 
in their dust! If only he could lie down and 


rest and drink his fill! ‘‘Hasten! Haster 
Keep the rank, laggard!’’ came the angry 
shout of an officer, and a jab in the r 
from E-Abzu woke him to the realization 
that the shout was for h He stumbled 
onward, stri 
in the rank. 
A great vociferation burst sudder ly from 
the marching host, startlin d bewilder 
ing him. What had happened? Almost 
mediately he became aware that the hea 


Ds 


im 


ving despe rately to keep level 





g ar 


>» TD Pr 
( )/2] } 
met ds a dt 














oO ‘ p y 
ma yg f 
sun-s ed ‘ 
een streaming g be f mr! 
nowr A the! t, scream ZW 
eXuitant ‘ Pee y tween the 
meted he t ee the iSsS-acTrTawr! 
chariots areer y t etne the 
young m¢ m Ww ‘ f lart 
had a glin t m wi was N girsu 
even Urukagir y rw inder the 
standard vertica ! t 1 gying a 
his asses with | ible ged whip 
From the wi ( y ame rT mur oO 
oices, Came s le yreat ts mome 
tarily obliterating ( yn fuse se fron 
the swarming ng light-armed irregu 
lar troops i the chariotee Enitar 
listened intent fancied he heard an an 
swering dist t si t iw ill of tha 
clamor stened ag and W sure His 
heart leaped and t} 1ed his breast, and 
it felt to him as though his stomach ha 
suddenly lost suppor He dared a g € 
at E-Abzu, t ring st t 
his long spe po 
‘What me: those S tne ) 
my mothe ne ask¢ ar instead 
Voice 
E-Abzu smiled grimly, | dull hone 
face setting hard rhe n f Umma 
draw r gr ne i and now inge the 
the battie against then 
nit felt expecte weak and 
so tnat s ree coulda fe t 1e ft 
marct but irely E-A W make 
mock of him to Ammat Ss 
deed ne tr 1 severa me W + 
he fell dowr the frar and iet the 
pass over hin He wondered whet 
would have stre to Na t ¢ 
spear when the moment came 
Presently the eeled « ‘ 
wise to the right the front t 
shield men came ng back, post 
themselves each at the end of le, sot 
there were now seve i ther A nude 
torsoed insig bearing official came trot 
ting to them in |} harlot, shouted t 
their captain TI e was a ¢ te 
der, and I tarz found hims« ru 
forward with all those dust-cake t ( 
me who lifted the spears so that the 
should not trip over them. § lenly the 
er mmand, turne 
ft There was a sl} 
new Iront and ag 
d himself the fift! 

l wl nh the nt 
covered with a grea eld His s le 
feeling of illness had now tted him, was 
replaced by a heart-thudding cu t He 
raised himself on his toes, glanced betweer 
the conical helmet yund him 1 
just discern that to tl ght the mn 
had united itself to the nm that had pre 
ceded them ar d to the leit Wa y IT 
larly joined by those w 1 beer re 
Immediately front of him E-Abzu sto 
stolid, sweat beading over id bar 
back, his spear upright with the butt uy 
the ground. Enitarzi reposed his spear 
wise, leaned over | ncle’s st ler 

seest ti! 1 the me f Umn t 
asked, forcing } e to somet 
isualness of ut 

Behold!” re f \ ore 
ng with his | ur er the 
the man ir t of hin 

I t rZ t W te 1 rT ¢ t pe er he Wet 
ween the edges of the " 

‘ i with grou 
of their own t ind slinge 
careered over t-driven cl t " 
eyond then ‘ t ‘ 

milu ‘ W t 
i serried t Z spe t 
etret g f + g 
Umn ’ ‘ tt " 
sudder TT 
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toa 
good start 


THERE’S a heap of satisfaction in that 
feeling—good health, a good job, and 
the best pipe-tobacco in the world! Every 
time I fill my pipe I feel thankful that I’m 
alive and well. I like to think of all the 
years that Prince Albert and I are going 
to pal around together. 

I didn’t waste much time prospecting 
around for the right tobacco. I’ve smoked 
P. A. from the beginning—off to a flying 
start, and out in front all the way. When 
I have my jimmy-pipe jammed full of 
good old Prince Albert, I just naturally 
take the bit between my teeth! 
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PRINCE ALB 


—no other tobacco is like it! 










I can’t help being a little enthusiastic 
about Prince Albert, because it means so 
much to me. Cool asa cave. Fragrant as 
heather. Rich and full-bodied, yet so 
mild that I can smoke it as often as I wish. 
Which is to say, whenever I’m not eating 
or sleeping! 

If you don’t mind taking advice from 
a young fellow, treat yourself to a tin of 
Prince Albert today. Raise the hinged 
lid, inhale that wonderful aroma, fill up, 
light up, and—Ah-h-h! You'll know, 
just as I knew, that you’ve found the one 
pipe-tobacco at last! 





P. A. is sold everywhere in tidy red 
tins, pound and half-pound tin humi- 
dors, and pound crystal-glass humidors 
with sponge-moistener top. And 
always with every bit of bite and parch 
removed by the Prince Albert process. 
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Continued from Page 59 

strange by contrast with the clamor whicl 
had abruptly stilled. Enitarzi found him 
self quivering as he gripped his spear, felt 
again his heart thumping unpleasantly in 
his breast, his stomach sink devoid of sup- 
port. His tongue was suddenly dry in a dry 
mouth. He could not venture to ask E-Abzu 
what now would happen 

The question was brusquely answered for 


him. In a renewed outburst of ferocious 


yells, the slingers, the bowmen and the « 





throwers of Lagash ran tumultuously for 


ward, preceded by the cl 





uriots. where the 





young men stood up and waved their jav- 
elins, gathering force to hurl them. An 
came many-voiced 
double, intermingled, 
continued shouting instant after it 


fascinated through the ranks in front of him, 


answering yell from 


beyond, a long 


Peering 


Enitarzi saw opposite flights of arrows cury 
ng through the air, saw throwing spears 
dart viciously, saw slingers in violent action 
of their sun-gleaming bodies as they whirled 
and discharged their heavy clay bullets, 
men run, stumble and fall, saw 
writhe, transfixed. He turned his eyes from 
those, watched excitedly that 

where as yet neither gained an ad- 


The massed spearmen stood firm 


saw them 
confusion 
side 
vantage 
motionless upon their ground 

Again Enitarzi glanced at Fk 
indifferent, refraining 
the men around him 
broke from time to time. Wel 
that battle 


n this preliminary conflict of 
| 








almost 


from the 
: 
which 


nouts into 
Knew the 
veteran every began thus 
missile 
discharging irregular troops. But only by 
the clash of the 
would it be decided. So had it always been 
in the myriad battles of Sumer, and with 


experienced wisdom he 


close-ranked spearmen 


saved himself for 
the effort that would come 

Prese ntly, however, he peered ahead of 
and 


plain the 


stimulated interest 


Enitarzi peered also. On the 


him in suddenly 
chariots were coming swiftly back, their 
irivers flogging at t} hort-gal] y » 

arivers flogging at the short-galloping asses, 
around them the arrows flew 
horizontal streaks, and the dart throwers, 


while in long 


the archers and slingers of Lagash were dis 
screaming confusion, running 
witl panic speed to each end of the mass of 
spearmen 4 moment later 


front of them cleared a little 


persing in 


the field ir 


and Enitarz 


saw advancing, in an ordered body, a mass 
of black-bearded archers who drew the bow 
and let fly their arrows in thick volleys as 


steadily they came onward 
‘The men of Kish!’’ exclaimed k-Abzu 


To be 


n his 


alarm voice dreaded, indeed 
were these Semitic bowmen, using with o 
ganized mastery that weapon which the 


Sumerians, conservatively wedded to the 


spear and shield of ancient times, left d 
dainfully to undisciplined auxiliarie r 


I] 
innumbered battles yet to come i 


weapon would gradually achieve decisive 
superiority the 
make the Semites uncha 
Mesopotamian plain. Now the di ' 
rabble of the light troops of Lagash broke 

- 


over Sumerian spear and 


enged lords of the 


orderly 


and fled before the disciplined advance o 


these volleying archers, who carried for 
ward with them on the 


and equally disorderly Sumerian dart throw 


r flanks the exultant 


ers and slingers that were their allies. | Be 


hind them now, in a solid spear-bristling 
mass, approached steadily the main bod) 
of the men of Umma. To Enitarzi, watcl 


xr with vehemently thudding heart in that 


of shouts and cries, the scene 


Was 





real 
rhe reality of it came to him with abrupt 
Suddenly, without 


past 


olence to his nerves 
Walt ciousl) 


} 





gZ, an arrow sw shed 


s head, so close that he felt the 1 
t as it sped He a spasm of be 
heard a sharp yell 


jerked in 
ate d avo dance i from 
the man behind him, turned to see the man 
sink to his knees clawing at the 
ft quivering in his 


Enitarzi felt brusquely ill 


sna l 
And then 


1 a sudden overwhelming terror which ob 


more 
terated this individual episode, he per 
menace 


arrows were 


ceived that the 


that the 


was continuous, 


speeding upon them 


a thick cloud in the air in the 


in flights 


5! 








wind of 





moment before they fell and were again re 
newed. From behind them came now id 
shouts from the officers —stentorian throug 
a confusion of shrieks and yells ig 
the men to close constantly made gaps, to 


keep the ranked mass unbroken 
He cowered and ducked, crouching be 
hind the broa 


pressed forward a little on the 





of him so that he m ght get the greatest 





possible protection the huge shield 
held by the outside man of the file Not 
only did the volle yed arrows Iali ceaseies 
and pitilessly among them it the dead 


bullets of the slingers 





Pr 
struck Enitarzi on his leather 

almost stunned him ame now in a Nall 
that rattled and thudded where it stru 


where the 


made him 


overhead 
Enitarz 
behind E 


daring even an attempt to get a glimpse o 


hummingly 
udged 


passed 
range Was mis 





self shrinkingly smal 


the enemy whence this storm of missiles 
proceeded 
And then suddenly in front of him there 


was a shout and 


confusion. Their 
bearer had been strucl DY a vertically 
dropping arrow, had fallen forward on his 
shield that 
hind him had likewise instant]; 
While the 


Abzu himself, struggled to 


and in exposure the mar e 
neen trar 
fixed Dy a dart. front of 
h-Abzu, and I 
get the shield from under the writhing bod 
> found h 


nakedly with an 


man it 


es, Enitarzi perilously 


mself 
unobstructed view ir 


front of him. Terrified but fascinated he 
stared at the scene The spearmen of 
Umma had halted again, at some little 


distance. The black-bearded Semitic arch 


ers, ina compact body, were comparatively 
near, plucking the arrows from their back 
slung quivers, pulling their bows to their 
breasts, releasing the flight, like one mar 

ordered discipline Around 
without attempt at formation, the 
mma dis 
charged their weapons exultantly at the 


spearmen of Lagas} The y 


their them 
archers 


slingers and dart throwers of I 


solid-ranked 


mmune from retaliation 





were practica 
lew of the 


fled to the 


All save a desperately brave 
missile throwers of Lagash had 
flanks 

Only from time to time 


one of the young 


charioteers, screaming the sacred name ol 


Nin-girsu, dashed out flogging his short 
galloping asses, hurled his dart into the 
pemiti bowmen wheeled iwa aval! 
And then one of the charioteers of Umma 


would come racing over the plain to inter 





cept him, shrieking a ¢} enge as he waved 
his barbed dart. Two ich nyle combat 

were nh progre n the moment or two 
Knitarzi had of clear or And then the 


shield was freed from the dead men upon it 





was once more upright in the close-linked 
wall of shields Behind the man who held 
t in both hands, abandon ng his spear tor 
the purpose Ke u moved ip close ( 

protection, and Enitarzi, immediately be 

hind him, felt ear file pressing 

Dack 


Still pitilessly whirred the rain of arrow 
and mass oO! the 


spearmen of Lagash was here 


sling bullets The aense 
and there in 
and al 


ready its length had shrunken as the ranks 


confusion, threatening to dissolve 


closed over the casualties. It was obvious 


that this could not long continue. E-Abzu 


had muttered it, and Enitarzi had heard 
spasm of apprehension 


nim 
y they 


} with a 
What would come now 


new 
» Tf onl could 


slay these accursed archers! A murder 
ously fierce anger against them possessed 
him. If only he could drive his spear into 


them, one after the other, could hear the 
death shrieks as all around him he heard 
the death shrieks of those smitten by the 

At that moment, behind him, the 
stentorian shouts of 


' 
arrows. 
the officers came re 


] atcn 


peated all along the line. He did not 
the word of the order, but he saw E-Abzu 


level his that it just protruded 


spear s¢ 


beyond the edge of the shield held by the 
man in front of him, and he also leveled his 


long heavy weapon, grasping it 
both hands even as F-Al 
The next 


at first at a walk and then at a steady trot 


Zu grasped nis 


moment the were n motion 
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So, for a period that was incomputable 
to Enitarzi, dust-caked, hoarse-throated 
with shouting, maddened with a collective 
madness wherein his individuality was lost, 
stabbing viciously with his spear each time 
a figure showed itself briefly beyond the 
shield held up desperately by E-Abzu, the 
two opposing masses strained and swayed. 
Already, though he did not realize it in the 
excitement, their ranks had been forced 
back, step by step, by the better-disciplined 
weight of the men of Umma. Already, 
though he could not see it, the battle front 
of Lagash was bent perilously all along the 
line, was overlapped. 

He was intensely and exclusively occu- 
pied with that which occurred in his vi- 
cinity, looked only ahead of him, where 
every now and then a spear darted danger- 
ously between the parted shields and K-Abzu 
yelled encouragement to the men around 
him. It seemed to him that this would go 
on forever, seemed to him that already for 
an eternity had he been jammed in this 
yelling, sweating, furnace-hot press where 
every man strained his muscles to the ut- 
most, where a brain-blurring ferocity raged 
in all alike, an overpowering lust to kill, 
mutually thwarted save for those brief 
moments when a shield went down in a 
struggling turmoil of closely stabbing, 
gasping, shouting men. He had no leisure 
to imagine an end to it. 

Suddenly, disconcerting, terrifying in its 
unmistakable significance, there was a new 
note in the clamor—an outburst of shrieks 
and screams that were not the shrieks and 
screams of strife but, awfully, heart- 
stoppingly, of panic fear. Enitarzi felt the 
about him loosen, saw men turn, 
drop their spears and run. Away to the 
right of him the front had been widely 
broken. Instantly the whole mass dis- 
solved, while the men of Umma, casting 
away their spears and shields, raced after 
it with their death-dealing short axes. 

Enitarzi found himself running 
running as never had he run in his life, 
while in front of him in that streaming mob 
k-Abzu ran even faster than he. Once that 
battle formation—the earliest, perhaps, 
ever evolved by man— was broken, the only 
thing to do was to run. Certain death 
overtook those who lingered. 


press 


also, 


There was a lull in the fight that for days 
now had raged around the walls of Lagash 
From the immense battlements and the 
high towers spaced along them, the defend- 
ers screamed insults at the men of Umma, 
numerously reénforced by the men of other 
cities eagerly flocking to this opportunity 
of loot, who swarmed in the plain below. A 
violent attack had just failed and 
beyond the reach of darts and stones—the 
besiegers, carrying such of their long lad- 


; 
already 


ders as had not been broken, were surging 
back confusedly*while their officers ran 
hither and thither among them, beating 
such as would not 
halt 

From the top of 
the wall, littered 
with the corpses of 
those who had been 
slain with arrows, 
Urukagina the 
king, helmeted and 
spear in hand, con- 
templated the re- 
flux of that tide 
had _ shat- 
tered itself against 
those great cliffs of 
brick, 


ready 


which 


even as al- 
many such 
assaults had shat- 
themselves 
Yet was he gloomy 
and dispirited as 
he stood and talked 


tered 


with his captains of 
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swiftness of his ass-drawn chariot. All in- 
sufficient were the men trained to arms for 
the defense of this long circuit of fortifica- 
tions, and every attack diminished their 
number. Without them would be of small 
avail the resistance—desperate though it 
was in the alternative certainty of death or 
slavery—of the multitude of citizens, 
women as well as men, who crowded upon 
the walls, bringing up now fresh bundles 
of darts, replenishing the heaps of the 
heavy stones and chunks of mortared bricks 
that would be hurled, feeding the great 
fires from which they would fling blazing 
brands upon the upreared ladders. Uru- 
kagina beheld the seemingly undiminished 
numbers of the host where he could discern 
his adversary, the arrogant Lugal-zaggisi, 
riding vehemently in his chariot, and his 
heart sank within him. 

“Sacrifice will I again make to the great 
Nin-girsu,”’ he said. ‘‘Great sacrifice shall 
there be this day that he may prevail over 
the goddess Nidaba who has secured the 
favors of En-lil. So then shall haply this 
host melt away from before our walls, for 
surely the god will see that no wickedness 
have we committed and the city merits not 
destruction.” He broke off ab- 
ruptly. ‘‘To your posts, O captains!” he 


cried. ‘‘To your posts, O warriors! Again 
come they to the fight! Nin-girsu! Nin- 


girsu! Nin-girsu fights for us!” 
A cloud of arrows sped up from the plain 
below. Once more, for hours together, a 
deafening, appalling clamor filled the air, 
a wild medley of shrieks and screams and 
curses, of invocations to the gods, of fiercely 
urgent shouts from the leaders on either 
side as the great ladders were reared and 
overthrown, as the great came 
crashing down and flaming nets enveloped 
those who tried to climb, as from below and 
from above the myriad arrows mingled their 
opposite flights, and all round the walls 
great clouds of dust went up with the clouds 
of smoke from the 
Not far from where Urukagina stood 
hurling his darts upon the still thwarted 
enemy, Enitarzi and E-Abzu_ together 
heaved with all theirstrength a great mass 
of mortared bricks over the parapet. Just 
them—while still the up-speeding 
arrows whirred past them—they could see 
the spear point, the conical leather helmet, 
of a foeman of Umma desperately climbing 
the ladder. They gave one last push and 
the mass toppled over to an awful multi- 
plied shriek loud above the other shrieks. 
They laughed in turned t 
snatch the proffered bundles of darts from 
the hands of Beloved-of-Innini and of 
Ammattar-Sirsirra, with excited, 
before-seen and disheveled 
helping their menfolk even as almost every 
other woman in the city was thus helping. 
Enitarzi leaned over and hurled the weap 
ons, one after the other, into the mob at 
the foot of the wall where the 


stones 


res, 


below 


fierce Joy ) 





never- 


faces hair 


ce yrpses 
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sprawled, a mob that was even now drag 
ging up another ladder, as all along the 
wall ladders were being frenziedly brought 
into position. He tugged the arm of h-Abzu 

**“See!"’ he cried, and his cry was rather a 
shriek. ‘‘ They dig at the wall! They dig at 
the wall!’’ 

It was even so. 





A little farther 
a point where the volleyed arrows of the 
Semitic archers were keeping the defenders 
from the parapet, a number of the men of 
Umma— while others held the great shields 
over them—were hacking furiously at the 
base of the massive fortifications. Already 
had they made a large hole. 

k-Abzu turned and those 
near him, rushed, with Enitarzi at his heels 
to the place of danger. The wall there was 
tenanted only by its dead, and still 
arrows sped in flights over it 


along, at 


shouted to 


the 
Heedless of 
them, Enitarzi followed E-Abzu to the great 
heap of abandoned stones, snatched up the 
largest, dumped it over the parapet, ran 
back for another. Hesaw Ammattar-Sirsirra 
pantingly at his Beloved-of 
Innini hurl a flaming mass of combustible 
over the wall, saw that an excited throng 
was now swarmingly and frenziedly in ac 
tivity around him. Into that throng, where 


side, saw 


first one and then another threw up his 
arms and fell, the arrows sped _ vindic 
tively. From below came the stead) 


thud of the picks upon the wall 

The rest of the story is perhaps best told 
in the words of an incised clay tablet, ex 
cavated some 4800 yea in that de 
serted mound of Tello which once was the 
great and populous Lagash. It is the work 
evidently, of some temple scribe 
caped, and it is 
sionate indignation: 


rs later 


who es 


one long outburst of pas- 
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It would seem that this 
if belated, effect. 


curse was of some 


For after Lugal-zaggis 


had conquered 
many cities, had 
made himself king 


in the city of Erech 
and had reigned 
twenty-five years 
there arose in the 
Semitic city of Kist 
a Warrior whose 


name echoes vet T 


history as Sargor 
of Akkad, first of 
great conqueror 

And Sargon over 
threw Lugal-zag 


gisi, took him pr 

oner and slew him 
as a preliminary to 
winning with spear 
and bow an empir 
that extended from 
the Persiar 


the Mediterranean 


Gulf to 
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When the Pontiac 
introduced a little over a vear 
ago itrepresentedanautomo- 
tive development so new and 


Six was 


was literally overwhelmed 
...Atthealmost unbelievable 


\ revolutionary that the public 


“price of $525, it offered quali- 
| 


ties of beauty, comfort, per- 


' formance and reliability pre- 


viously undreamed of among 
low-priced sixes... Although 
itwasnew inthe public sense it was 
then actually OV er three years old. 
For it represented more than 
thirty-six months of continuous 
development on the part of Gen- 
eral Motors and Oakland engi- 
neers—dev elopment carried out, 





not only in the finest research 


laboratories of the industry, 
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the three counts above lay wide open the 
opportunities for fraud. !In the public mind 
it is very easy to confuse the committing of 
a crime with the opportunity to commit it. 

All this, it is to be remembered, has noth- 
ing to do with fake stocks and bonds. In 
spite of reams of warnings and in spite of 
stacks of laws, the business of making and 
selling worthless securities goes merrily on, 
and it will go on until that far-distant day 
when men and women realize that oppor- 
tunities to grow fabulously rich overnight 
are not being peddled. The criminal laws 
are ample to cover fake issues, but the law 
cannot prevent suckers from being born. 

The present attack is against the big 
corporations which are held to be respecta- 
ble, whose stocks and bonds are regarded as 
investments and are bought and sold on the 
stock exchanges. If the savings of fifteen 
million people are being cavalierly dealt 
with, then something ought to be done 
about it. President Coolidge has said that 
if the evils exist a remedy must be found. 
So have the New York Stock Exchange and 
many other bodies. 


The Common Stock Fallacy 


The point most advanced is the suppos- 
edly inalienable right to have democratic 
corporate management. A denial of the 
right to vote always sounds ominous. The 
right to vote is our political heritage. A cor- 
poration seems to have some of the earmarks 
of a political community. The corpora- 
tion had its genesis in the partnership. A 
partnership is awkward. When a partner 
dies the partnership may have to pay to 
the heirs of the deceased his full share in 
the business in cash. This is sometimes 
very difficult, because only a small part of 
the real worth of any business is in cash. 

The necessity for thus paying has de- 
stroyed many prosperous partnerships. 
Again, except under certain provisions, 
each partner is liable for all the debts of the 
partnership, and hence a wealthy man may 
find himself ruined by having taken a small 
share in a partnership to which he could 
give no personal attention. A corporation 
is an artificial being created by law, and in- 
stead of stockholders. <A 
share of stock represents a right to share in 
profits, and also, if the corporation be dis- 
solved, to share in the proceeds of the sale. 
Instead of the assets of the stockholders 
guaranteeing the credit, the corporation 
stands on its own feet and only what it 
owns pay debts. Except 
in certain circumstances, a stockholder 
cannot be called on to contribute from his 


partners has 


is available to 


own funds. Thus the corporation is imper- 
sonal 

The corporation is by no means new, but 
the American use of it 
befogged by trying to liken it to a partner- 
ship. There is a thought that the stock 
which is issued ought to represent assets, 
and from that grows the custom of putting 
what is called a par value on the stock. 

Most stock is issued with a face value of 
This has led 
to a great deal of misunderstanding and 
fraud, actual practice 
stock is a right to share in earnings, and the 
at which a steck sells in the open 
market has nothing at all to do with its par 
value. This has finally been recognized by 
laws which permit stock frankly to be is- 
sued without the artificial par value. Stock 
of no par value is now fairly common. The 
price of stock is made by its earnings, its 
prospect of earnings, or some particular 
circumstances of the moment. 

The term ‘‘watered stock”’ grew out of 
the notion that stock has to do with assets 
rather than earnings, and when the prac- 
tice began of inflating assets so that stock 
f against 
the stock was wa- 
ly from a legal standpoint does it 
much 
stock will be worth only 


is new and has been 


one hundred dollars a share. 


some because in 


price 


value might be issued 


of a face 
them it was said that 
tered. Or 
stock is 


make ar y difference how 


issued, tor the 
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what it pays. Sometimes a company pay- 
ing very large dividends will increase its 
capital stock because it is inconvenient to 
have shares selling at too high a price; or, 
again, it may decrease its outstanding stock 
because the market price is so low as to 
give the impression that the company is 
unstable. 

The right of a stockholder to earnings is 
not direct and absolute. It is recognized 
that prudent management will not pay all 
the earnings out as dividends. Therefore 
the amount which will be paid is within the 
discretion of the board of directors, and their 
judgment in the absence of proved fraud 
will very generally be sustained by the 
courts. Most of the big corporations turn 
back a large share of their profits into the 
business. 

A corporation is managed by a board 
of directors elected by the stockholders. 
The board of directors elect a president 
and other officers, who are known as 
executives because in theory they execute 
the policies of the directors. 

There are many kinds of stock, but, 
roughly, they may be divided into pre- 
ferred and common. The dividend on pre- 
ferred stock is fixed—it is 6 per cent or 7 
per cent or some other rate, and must be 
paid in full before any dividends can be 
paid on the common stock. In liquidation 
the preferred stockholders must be paid off 
ahead of the common. The dividend rate 
on the common stock is not fixed, but may 
be anything which the directors declare and 
the earnings warrant. Thus the common 
stock of some corporations sells at a higher 
price than the preferred because the earn- 
ings are higher. 

It has been the custom not to give the 
voting privilege to preferred stock. The 
common stock has always had the right to 
vote until in wartime the Bethlehem Steel 
Company issued common stock which did 
not have the vote. It was said at the time 
that this was to prevent German interests 
from buying control. At any rate, the idea 
has grown, and now it is becoming quite 
the thing for corporations to attach the 
voting privilege to only a small amount of 
the common stock and for the bankers and 
managers to hold this stock—that is, to 
hold the control. This is the first point of 
criticism in the new attack on corporations. 
Limiting the voting power to a compara- 
tively few closely held shares creates a self- 
perpetuating autocracy. 


The Democracy of Business 


This sounds plausible. But it is plausi- 
ble only if one makes two assumptions, 
neither of which happens to be a fact. The 
first is that democracy in industry is desira- 
ble and the second is that investors do not 
know when they buy nonvoting stock. 

In the early days of corporations, when 
the number of stockholders was small, they 
were apt to attend meetings and have con- 
tested elections. Nowadays stockholders, 
before the annual meeting, are asked to 
send in proxies, because it is assumed that 
they will not attend. Indeed, it would be 
impossible to have meetings attended by 
all the stockholders of most of the large 
corporations. Imagine having a meeting 
of the 362,179 stockholders of the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Company! 
Usually the proxies are sent and the annual 
meeting will have less than a dozen people 
present, and they are on hand only because 
they are to offer necessary resolutions. The 
president reads or distributes a printed ad- 
dress and that is all there is to the meeting. 

If some factional fight is brewing, then 
the factions will ask for proxies, and there 
will be two lots of proxies instead of one. 
The real point is that there is no record of 
any successful corporation ever having been 
managed by the stockholders. It is always 
brought to success by the efforts of a few 
men, and they do not start toward success 
until they subdue the factions. This is so 
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generally acknowledged that when a cor- 
poration is reorganized and put into new 
hands it is usual for the stockholders to 
place all their voting power with trustees, 
in what is called a voting trust. And also 
it is usual for successful corporations in 
need of additional funds to issue preferred 
stock without voting power so that by 
no chance can the management be dis- 
turbed. 

The new nonvoting stock is no departure 
at all from the old methods except that 
it is called common stock and it has been 
the custom for common stock to have a 
vote. Business is democratic in opportu- 
nity—the best men usually get to the top 
but it is not democratic in the political 
sense. Moreover, there is a tacit consent 
that it ought not to be. It is admitted that 
government is bungling and wasteful be- 
cause men are elected to office for reasons 
other than their fitness. The example of 
business is always held up against the vote- 
getting policies of government. Is it not 
rather odd that suddenly the advantages 
of having business run on political lines 
should be urged as a matter of plain jus 
tice? Is it not also odd that the demand 
comes not from the stockholders but from 
the outside? 


The Men at the Top 


An axiom among those familiar with 
commerce says that organization and plan 
are only means to success, and their use 
fulness depends on the ability of one or two 
men at the top. No sort of business runs of 
itself. It would seem that a long-established 
railroad or a big insurance company could 
be managed by habit. But one of the rail- 
road systems of this country which was built 
up by one man has, under his successors, 
steadily slumped—yet these men had the 
same organization. During this same period 
another railroad which for a long time was 
noted for the uncouthness of its service 
came under the presidency of a very able 
man, and he, in a few years, put that road 
into a foremost place. Quite the same 
course may be noted in the case of two of 
the insurance companies. 

The rank and file of the employes of cor- 
porations—that is, of large corporations 
is about the same. 
the men at the top. They make or break 
the men under them even more surely than 
a general makes or breaks his army. In 
industry all the tests show that, although 
some liaison body between the workers and 
the management may often be of benefit, 
the actual participation of the workers 
in the management is not wise. For a worker 
cannot possibly, while remaining a worker, 
gain the background or the specific knowl- 
edge which will enable him to be of general 
help. The great majority of the stockhold- 
ers have not even the worker’s opportunity 
to gain information. They would simply 
have to follow leaders. And that is what 
has always happened. The soviet plan of 
corporate management has never been tried 
and the records show that investors fight 
shy of corporations which have polities in 
the management. 

The ownership of bonds rarely carries 
the right to vote. Neither does the owner- 
ship of preferred stock. So long as the pur 
chasing power of money remained fairly 
stable—which it did for the twenty years 
preceding the war 
curities were chosen by careful investors 
over the common stock which did have the 
right to vote. 

The new classes of nonvoting common 
stock, which are looked at as scandalous, 
really have an advantage over the preferred 
stock with a fixed dividend, because if the 
value of money changes, their returns will 
change correspondingly. Common stock 
became popular during the inflation period, 
when bondholders saw their principal and 
interest cut in halves by the rising of prices 


The differences are in 


these nonvoting se 
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Leads the World in Motor Car Value 


Cord tires gave way to balloons. 


Rear-wheel brakes have been superseded by 


4-wheel brakes. 


Now the 3 or 4-bearing crankshaft motor is being 
discarded in favor of the 7-bearing crankshaft 
motor with its vastly superior power-smoothness 
and power-quietness. 


And Nash, leading the march of progress, is the 
FIRST, and as yet the ONLY, great motor car 
maker to power all models with the ultra mod- 
ern 7-bearing motor. 
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Continued from Page 64 
while the common-stock holders were rev- 
eling in dividends. 

If this new nonvoting stock were surrep- 
titiously issued, and the fact that it did not 
carry a vote were concealed, then the in- 
vestor would be entitled to protection, and 
he has the means at hand under the crim- 
inal law. But when a man buys nonvoting 
stock he does so with his eyes open. By 
his purchase he says that he is willing to 
trust the competency and the honesty of 
the management, just as when he buys 
stock which is in a voting trust. If he does 
not trust the management, then presum- 
ably he would not buy the stock with the 
vote. Only those who want to get the con- 
trol of a company buy stock in order to 
vote, and such large operations have noth- 
ing to do with the only investor who is in 
need of protection—that is, the man who 
wants to tuck away a few shares against a 
rainy day 

On the face of things, it is easier to gain 
the control of a corporation with only a 
small amount of voting stock out than to 
buy the control of an immense institution 
like the United States Steel Corporation, 
but the ease is only seeming. The voting 
shares are closely held and hard to buy. 
This has the advantage that the manage- 
ment cannot be unseated without knowing 
it, and it is also a preventive against the 
great devastating fights for control, such as 
the Harriman-Hill fight 
finances of the nation. 


which rocked the 


Where is the Benefit? 


As a matter of plain fact, very few stock- 
holders’ contests ever have as their end the 
bettering of the lot of all the stockholders, 
It is just that one crowd who are out want 
to put out another crowd who are in. The 
stockholders are only pawns. 

The remedy suggested is that the stock- 
holders of each company maintain a stand- 
ing committee which will investigate and 
report on the management from time to 
time. This committee is to be paid by the 
corporation. In effect, this would only be 
adding a second board of directors. If the 
committee continually fought the manage- 
ment, then the company would do little 
business. If it continually agreed with the 
management, then it would only be an 
added expense. And it is hard to conceive 
of a management clever enough to control 
a company which would not also be clever 
enough to control a committee. The stock- 
holders’ committees which I have met exist 
only to embarrass the management and 
force the purchase of their stock at a high 
nuisance value. I may have been unfortu 


nate in my meetings, but such is the sordid 


Sometimes the management does exploit 


a company for its own ends, but this is 





more apt to happen in the small corporation 


than in the one. I know a company 





president who has been steadily forcing up 


lit now exceeds half a million 


! - t 

nis Salary unt 
lee] 

a year--which 1s quite a little more Ut! 


e stockholders get in dividends. There 


an 
th 
are only a few stockholders and they all 
come tothe annual meeting. This president 
took the company when it was a failure and 
made it a success, and the stockholders, 
him 


again be a failure. The president 





rightly or wrongly, think that without 
t would 
affects to be willing to resign at any mo- 
ment, and he can well afford to, for he is 
now a wealthy man. The stockholders 
wabble between his salary and the fear that 
he will leave them in the lurch. In the end 
they grant him anything he 

The second point on which attack is now 
centering is that the published financial 
statements of corporations are neither full 
nor frank, and do not show the stockholders 
or the public what the corporation is do- 
‘he financial exhibit of a corporation 
falls into two divisions. The first is the 
statement of condition. This has the assets 
ned up against the liabilities to disclose 


net worth. The other principal calculation 


asks. 





s the statemer 


of operations, which shows 


how the rporation made its money 
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that is, how much it paid out and for what 
and how much it took in and for what 

Nearly all corporations issue the state 
ment of condition, but only a few publis} 
the statement of operations. It is true that 
most published statements are inadequate, 
although a stockholder may have all thx 
information he wants if he goes after it. But 
would the fullest and most complete state 
ment as yet devised tell much of anything 
toalayman? That is the real point. 

The most elaborate statement issued is 
that of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. It is a good-sized pamphlet. It is not 
detailed; it isasummary. A more detailed 
accounting could be made, but it would re- 
sult in a book about the size of the New 
York telephone directory, and not mor 
than a thousand men in the country could 
really comprehend what it was all about, 
even if they had the fortnight needed for 
its study. 

teform movements always run to the 
filing of reports. The railroads estimate 
hat it costs them around fifty million dol 
lars a year to file all the reports which are 
required by law. It was believed that the 
mere filing of reports would cure all the 
troubles of tke railroads, yet since the rail- 
roads have been under strict regulation by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
by the commissions set up by each of the 


States, rates have steadily risen, profits 


have steadily declined 
bulging a 
have been about as frequent as when the 


although they are 
ttle now and recelversnips 


market was being rigged by speculators 
The reason for this is plain to anyone 
who has had an accounting experience. A 
well-managed corporations have a thorough 
audit once a year by impartial publie a 
countants. The ethical standards of publi 
accountants are very high. No firm of repu- 
tation will render a report which contains 


less than its best judgment. Careful manage 





ments must have these reports not only 
their own guidance but also for tax pur 


poses. But no report ever 


for 


compiled can 





disclose anything of rez 


value unless rea 
expertly and with a broad knowledge of the 
surrounding circumstances. The report 
can, of course, put a value on the assets and 
list liabilities. Some of tl 


cash and accounts and bills receivable, 


t. 
ZL 
f 
a 


speak for themselves 


Testing Foresight by Hindsight 


Since a bank deals in money, a banl 
tatement gives a very fair idea of the cor 
dition of the bank; but the statement of ar 


industrial corporation must omit the two 


chief factors in success because ther 





way to represent them in dollars. Thess 
are the skill of the management and the 
condition of the industry. 
A plant is only a tool 
plant it will be adapt “ 





or an exact pur 
pose, and unless used for that purpose will 
have little value. What it cost to build 
does not much matter. Suppose it cost 
twenty million dollars when it ought to 
} 


ten million dollars, then it is a 


lave cost 
liability to the extent of ten million. If it is 
not in the hands of management which car 


make It 





y, then it is a complete liability 


and must simply be salvaged for what it 


An investor is concerned only with ir 





come. He wants a return on his money and 


not a claim in bankruptcy. No statemer 
of assets and liabilities can do more thar 
show him that the corporation was n 
bankrupt at the time of the statement, al 
though only a few corporations could 
off all claimants if forced rapidly to liqu 
date, because at a forced sale assets can 
scarcely be expected to bring one-half the 
value they would have as part of a going 
concern 

What a corporation ha not nearly so 
important as what it does with its propert 
A record of earnings over a period of years 
is supposed to be the ultimate test of the 


capacity of management. But it is not the 





t. for the 


test of the expert, f se earnings are 
no significance unless m re Witn t 
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the first things the prospective buyer ex- 
amines 1S the upholstery. 

That is one of the reasons why so many 
car manufacturers use CA-VEL, the same 
lustrously beautiful velvets that makers of 


1 
istery and 


fine furniture are using for uph« 
interior decorators are selecting for hang- 


Ings, drapes and curtains. 


( 300d taste thus re-creates 1n the car’s in- 
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| onstrated bonanza. 
| a net profit of around eight hundred thou- 
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(Continued from Page 66) 
opportunities. For instance, it is now not 
unusual when appraising the competency 
of management to take all its major deci 
sions over a term of years and review them 
in the light of subsequent events to see if 
they were right or wrong —to test foresight 
by hindsight. 

An unbroken statement of earnings can- 
not be taken at face value. I recall a dem- 
The owners had made 


sand dollars a year for a period of five years 
on an investment of one and a half million 
dollars. They had all the money they 
needed and wanted to sell out for three mil- 
lion dollars. On the earnings, the property 
was worth at least twice that much. Their 
earnings were in every sense legitimate, and 
a most careful examination showed that 
everything was exactly as it was repre- 
sented. 

But the bankers to whom it was offered 
did not buy, and for this reason: The com- 
pany made an accessory for automobiles 
call it a mirror. When the windshield and 
fender mirrers first appeared they were 
added to the car’s equipment by the dealer 
who sold the car. They were accessories 
and sold as such at a high margin of profit. 
The manufacturers sold to the jobbers and 
the jobbers sold to the dealers, garage men 
and directly through supply stores. Grad- 
ually the big car manufacturers began to 
turn out their cars with mirrors as standard 
equipment. A company selling a hundred 
thousand cars a year, and therefore buying 
a hundred thousand mirrors, was an en- 
tirely different sort of customer from the 
man who bought a single mirror for his new 
car. 

The situation became worse as the num- 
ber of car manufacturers dwindled and their 
sales of cars increased. It meant that in- 
stead of having several million potential 
customers, the accessory people had only a 
few customers—all with sharpened pencils. 
This condition was not on the records, nor 
could it be. It required a knowledge of 
business as a whole and of the automobile 
industry in particular to add these facts. 
But an expert could fairly definitely proph- 
esy that the company’s earnings would be 
less each year, even though the sales might 


increase. 


Ever:-Present Risk 


Even the most responsible 
bankers, acting on the best obtainable ad 
vice, will occasionally pick what turn out to 
be lemons. When the bottle machine was 
discovered it put almost all the old bottle 
companies out of business. 
styles has hit the hairpin and corset manu- 
facturers. The electric refrigerator and the 
oil burner are deeply cutting into the dis 
tribution of ice and coal. The radio for a 
time seriously affected the talking ma- 
chine industry. The changes in women’s 
clothing have had widespread effects 

By no means all the changes of the future 
can be foretold by anyone. There 
ent in every enterprise the risk that new 
inventions or methods or a shift of buying 
habit may cause ruin unless a quick reor- 
ganization be effected. For instance, the 
motor busses have changed the status of 
the interurban electric lines and changed 
much of the short business of the rail 
roads. The changes in women’s shoes have 
played havoe with the leather 
Then 
failure of a source of supply 
An 


pany doing a record business had recently 


investment 


The changing of 


IS pres- 


industry 
that the 
will wreck 
automobile com 


there is always the risk 


a season's profits. 
to pass its dividend because the concern 
which had contracted to supply a necessary 
part went into the hands of a recei) 
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the receiver could furnish the goods only 
at a higher price. 

All of which might seem to 
the point that no investment is really safe 
and therefore it is of no use to try for 
safety. Noinvestment is wholly safe. Noth- 
ing which has to do with business can be 
made safer than business itself. The bonds 
of our Government are as safe as anything 
may well be, but an investor who paid a 
thousand dollars for a Liberty Bond in 
1917 has today the control of a smaller pur- 
chasing power than he did when he paid 
over his money. He has the same number 
of dollars, but they are not worth as much. 
Some risk is always present. 


lead up to 


What Laws Cannot Do 


“Nothing could in the end be more 
harmful,” said a banker of long experience, 
“than preaching that laws can take the 
risks out of investment. For then people 
do not properly investigate; instead of 
trusting the word of a man of reputation 
they trust the law. That is the trouble with 
the blue-sky laws. These laws were passed 
to prevent the sale of fake securities, but 
their effect has been to make investors im- 
agine that because a security can pass the 
formal requirements of the state officers it 
is safe. The large investors are not fooled, 
but the small ones are. 

“‘No one takes for granted that, because 
a doctor has received a license to practice 
medicine, he is of necessity a good doctor; 
only in an emergency does one have a per- 
fectly strange doctor. Everyone wants a 
doctor who has both judgment and knowl- 
edge, and the most that an examination can 
do is to test knowledge; it cannot test 
understanding. 

“Any laws which seem to guarantee 
safety are themselves fakes. The West is 
still struggling with a lot of wild 
which sprang up when many of the 
started to guarantee deposits. Depositors, 
instead of picking their banks, took the 
bank which made the best bid—its safety 
was vouched for by the state. Some of the 
banks played fast and loose, and then so 
many went broke all at once that the 


anty funds were not large 


at banks 


states 


enougn to pay 


the losses. The laws, ins feg lard- 


ing money, encouraged it 

““In the end every transacti 
to the honesty and ability of 
group of men. Neither 
1 by law % 
be prevented, but it can be punished, 


lr } * . ‘ rm! NY Ixy fi. 
already have an ample supply of laws 


yn gets down 
some man or 


can be createc 


‘formers have 
no trust in human bei seem to 
take for granted that self-interest will causé 
a man to be dishonest whenever the chance 
offers, and thus they seek laws, not to com 
pe | men to be honest but to take away the 
That 


prevent a 


opportunity to be dishonest 
No law 
president from walking out of 
hundred thousand dollars in his 

But only a desperate man who has 
reason does such a thing. His future 
worth more than any amount he can steal 
“It is quite the same with 


IS 1m- 


can bank 


possible. 
f the door with 
several 
pocket 


} 


lost his 
corporate reg- 
ulation. Every other consideration aside, 
it does not pay a man or a company to be 
dishonest or, in fact, to be too sharp. And 
so laws which assume that it pays to be 
and then affect to take 
opportunity for crookedness, | 
from what 
they give a fake security) 

‘I am for punishin r criminal act 
to the limit, but I am not for treating all 
men as though they were criminals. We 
j trit f 

fc 


never find a good substitute for com- 


rooked, away the 
lave an effect 
nded. For 


opposite was int 


1} 
snall 


mon honesty 
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8-77 Sport Sedan + 125 inch wheelbase + 75 miles per hour + $1495 


- Pick the Winner When You Buy 


The finger of progress points emphatically to the 
supremacy of the Straight Eight. The overpriced 
Four had to give way to the economical Six. And 
in the course of necessity the overpriced Six gives 
way to the economical Straight Eight. The buyer of a 
Straight Eight today will have a distinct advantage in 
the used car market of the future. 

All engineering authorities have recognized this in- 
evitable revision of values in the industry. It had to 
come “some day.” Auburn leads by making it a 
reality today—now. 

Auburn was in an exceptionally advantageous posi- 
tion to enjoy supremacy in this forward change in 
the industry. Auburn was not loaded with millions 


6-66 Roadster $1095; 6-66 Sport Sedan $1195; 6-66 Sedan $12 


8-88 Roadster $1995; 8-88 Sport Sedan $2095 


AUBURN AUTOMOBILI 


AN BM 


‘Your Wert Car 


You cannot have a genuine Straight Eight 
simply putting an eight cylinder motor into an old 
chassis. The engineering must be basic and all in- 
clusive. It must be tested and proven. 


8-88 Sedan $2195 


COMPANY, AUBURN, INDIANA 


of dollars’ worth of dies and tools that had to be 
written off by building old style cars. 


by 
] 


Behind the new Auburn Straight Eight that sells for less 
than the better Sixes, is a long record of unparalleled 
performance in the hands of a host of satisfied owners. 


The reason for Auburn’s phenomenal success, an in 
crease that has far outstripped the increase for the 
total industry, is the car itself. Drive it, compare it, 
and if it does not overwhelmingly prove its supe 


» hus 


riority and sell itself, you will not be asked t 
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(Continued from Page 29 


Japan is Oriental, but it had adopted 
Western technic in industry and finance. 
In only three years the physical destruction 
was almost made good, and the new build- 
ing in the main is much better than the old. 

Property damage in San Francisco was 
calculated at $400,000,000, in large part 
due to the fire that followed the quake. 
Therefore total fire loss in the United 
States, that had averaged $180,000,000 for 
the three preceding years, rose to $518,- 
000,000 in 1906. Turning back twenty 
years in the newspaper files, you will find 
that leading bankers talked gravely about 
the untoward effect upon the country’s 
prosperity of this huge loss of capital, and 
the great destruction of capital did have 
some untoward effect upon the country at 
large. 

But for the past three years the annual 
fire loss in the United States has been well 
above $500,000,000 and nobody suggests 
that this destruction of capital will check 
prosperity. 

In short, economically speaking, we now 
suffer a San Francisco disaster every year 
as a matter of course, and pay no atten- 
tion to it—cheerfully tossing our lighted 
cigarette stubs into the nearest shavings 
heap as though $500,000,000 going up in 
smoke meant nothing to us. 

It actually means so little that we 
ignore it, just as the young heir can light his 
cigar with a dollar bill if he happens to be 
that kind of fool. In twenty years we have 
increased so much in wealth and in the 
means of making wealth that what was a 
disaster in 1906 is now insignificant — again, 
speaking solely from the eco- 
point of view. This increase in 

and in the means of making 
constantly reduces the calamity 


Can 


of course, 
nomic 
wealth 
wealth 
hazard. 

Not long ago, when a mine disaster was 
on the front page, I heard a lady express 
wonder that men could be hired to engage 
in so dangerous an occupation as coal min- 
ing. Casual newspaper reading, with a fatal 
mine accident on the front page every little 
while, may give an impression that digging 
coal is not much risky than aviation in 
wartime. 


less 


Many of these mine accidents are pre- 
ventable; but the coal miners’ annual death 
rate from mine accidents is four to the 
thousand. In 1900 the general death rate 
in the United States was seventeen to the 
thousand. It is now twelve and a fraction 
to the thousand. In other words, notwith- 


standing the extra hazard of his occupa- 


tion, the coal miner’s chance of living 
out the year is now just what everybody's 
chance was in 1900. 


Front:-Page Importance 


ical knowle age 
calamity haz- 


That illustrates how techn 


is steadily cutting down the 


ard. In spite of disasters, the world grows 
safer year by year. Traveling by air is now 
vastly safer than traveling by land from 


<a-nemge er’s time. 
Wireless and better ships |} made ocean 


lowa to Utah was in 


lave 


travel as safe as driving old Dobbin to the 
village store. 

Train wrecks are still a frequent fea- 
ture of the day’s news. But the whole 


nited States takes nine 
The number of 
tickets collected works out at that ratio. 
Taking the » of the past three years 
166 passengers are killed annually in train 
about for every 100 killed 
in automobile accidents. 

There is no telling how many automobile 
taken yearly or how many pedes- 
trians cross motor-infested streets; but the 
automobile accounts for about 100 deaths 
for every fatal accident to a railroad passen- 
ger. All the same, there is probably a gen- 
eral impression that trains are somewhat 
dangerous, while we climb into an automo- 
bile with no more thought of danger than 
when we climb into bed. Train fatalities 


population of the t 


railroad rides a year 


average 





accidents one 


rides are 


are much more widely reported than auto- 
mobile fatalities. The wreck of an express 
train with five deaths will get on nearly 
every front page in the country. On the 
same day, twenty persons run over by auto- 
mobiles in twenty different cities will, un- 
less there is something extraordinary about 
the persons or the circumstances, get 
twenty brief notices on twenty back pages, 
no two of which will be seen by the same 
reader. The train wreck makes better news 
drama, but it isn’t what gets you. 

In spite of death in various violent forms 
that makes a staple of the day’s news, falling 
death rate shows that life steadily grows 
more secure. does wealth, 
property. For a few dollars a year you 
can now insure property against the com- 
monest forms of disaster from which it was 
formerly unprotected—marine insurance, 
fire insurance, hail and tornado insurance. 
For a few dollars a year you can protect 
your dependents against the economic 
disaster of your own death. This is cojjpera- 
tion. A great many people exposed to the 
hazard of shipwreck, fire, death, agree to 
chip into a common fund out of which the 
losses shall be paid. So, codperatively dis- 
tributed, the losses are easily borne. 


So, of course, 


The Cooperating Habit 


Increase of wealth, of technical skill and 
of the codéperating habit constitutes insur- 
ance against calamity aside from the sort of 


insurance that is explicitly set forth in a 
written policy. When San Francisco or 
Miami is visited by calamity, the whole 


country chipsin. The Red Cross subscrip- 
tions are a symbol of national coéperation 
Doctors, nurses, engineers, from far away 
are on the ground next day; 
credit, materials and labor, wherever they 
may happen to be located at the mo- 
ment, are promptly available. The damage 
is quickly repaired. 

Social security 1e 
come of the latest political row in Russia 
evidently means that even the doctrinaire 
leaders of the Soviet Government 


resources of 


increases also 





have lost 
interest in worl d revol ution. ( 
Germany and Eng 
dured in the past twelve 
through it all they hi 
pr roved SOCclé il rel 


‘onsider what 
France, land have en 
rs and how 


ive s 





< to orderly, 
lations 
Kings have been bowled over, boundaries 


ministries 






changed, have come and gone 
like acts in vaudeville, currencies have 
swollen and burst like toy balloons. But 

he basic pattern of social relations that gov- 
erned men’s day-to-day living is just about 
whatitwas. Theold buying, selling, spend 
ing, saving, hiring, firing and grumbling 


about the weather go on sub 
they did before. 

Prompt and complete defe 
eral strike in England indicates how firmly 
the structure is founded. If production in 
Russia has increased to the prewar level, as 
the government claims, t} cent of 
the population find life now ji 


stantially as 


eat of the ger 


en 95 per 


ist about what 


they found it in 1914, with the casual 
difference of taking off their caps to a com- 
missar instead of to a colonel. Mainly, 


to the old basic 
and what ensue 


Europe is back 


The World War 


pattern 
i from war 





could not shake it down 

All the same, men come honestly by a 
deep belief in calamity It is the oldest 
faith. The scientific activities with various 
‘rack-jJaw names that patiently dig up 


men’s past from the earth, or infer it from 
the study of surviving savages, are a mat 
ter of the past 100 years. They show that 
while primitive men differed in some 
they 


points 
rolling belief that ex 
cessively disagreeable things were likely to 
happen to them any minute, so that a 
prudent citizen was hardly justified in 
aoe hing his head without first 
iis fingers to ward off the ha 
otherwise probably Ck 


agreed in a cont 


crossing 
rm that would 


he 


itch him before 
could get his hand down 


Continued on Page 72 
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—for YourCar- = 
abundant starting power 
—a hot spark — steadier 
lights. Patented ISOLA- 
TORS lock VESTA plates 
apart to minimize buck- 
ling and short-circuiting 
(the cause of 75% of bat- 
tery troubles). Join the 
million car owners who 
have proved the satisfac- 
tion of VESTA quality. 


—jor Your Radio 

Vesta Radio Batteries, 
with their oversize plates 
and oversize separators 
give you the steady “A” 
current that is the first 
essential to pure, noise- 
free reception. Listen in 
with VESTA and know 
real radio satisfaction. 


—lowest prices in 30 years 
Vesta quantity production 
has made it possible for 
us to sell these high quali- 
ty batteries at the lowest 
prices in the 30 years 
we have been in business. 


When you need a new bat- 
tery, get VESTA quality— 
satisfaction. Save money. 
[There is a Vesta Dealer 
near you. 


CORPORATION 
CHICAGO, U.S.A 
for Over 30 Yea 
Automobile and Radio Power Units 


Ey Radio Batteries Vesta Radio Tubes 
ye iting S WFKRB Chicago. 217.3 meter 


VESTA BATTERY 
2100 INDIANA AVI 
Quality Products 


VESTA BATTERY CORP 
2100 Indiana Ave., Chicago, III 
Pleas nd your folder heck folder anted 
Vesta |! \ mobile Batterie 
Vesta Rad A"’ Batteries 
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[They were not unreasonable in that 
either. Calamity always was getting them 
Their defenses against famine, flood, dis 
ease, wild animals and still wilder fellow 
huma vere so feeble it is a wonder any 
urvives ; y long while, few, 

¢ j ve ere were number 
f ases where twelve to a thousand was 
not the death ite but the urvival rate 
mal Cast Ww t t there were no SUrvVIVO! 

If scientists are right about the age and 
haracter of certain bones, then for a 
ouple of hundred thousand years man 

ist have been tne worst Insurance risk In 
the zoo. Apparently for that long time on 


a handful of him here and th managed 





to live long enoug! to leave a trace so sub- 
stantial as a back tooth. It was but 20,000 
ears ago that he found out how to tie a 


harp flint to a stick, discovered a com- 
cave and began to multiply 


had small confidence in his 
future. If I had 


sk yscraper, I 


been early paleolithic in- 
should have 
needed a wheelbarrow to carry 


stead of early 
my charms 
and amulets, and have given the medicine 


man my shirt if he had asked for it. 


After 


e earth and had learned many protective 


men became very numerous Ove! 


art they were anything but a good bet. 
The record that modern archeologists read 
of the oldest workers in stone, clay and 
even metals is mostly a record of calam 


ty--obliterated tribes, vanished natior 
Naturally, the lit 


popular 


The Old 


erature of calamity was 


Testament is full of eloquent 


promises of disaster, but the promises did 
not much exceed the performance. [Egyp 


tian captivity, Babylonian captivity, pretty 
constant war among themselves and wit! 
bors, make up much of Jew- 
right down to the second de- 
Jerusalem; and the luck of 
was not much below the aver 


all their neigt 
ish } story 
struction of 
the Jews re. 
Peo} le came honestly by a belief in ca- 
When a man told them something 
very disagreeable was going to happen, 





lamity 


they were not unreasonable in suspecting 
that he might be about right. If he told 
them so eloquently, they honored him 

but perhaps only after having petulantly 
knocked him on the head. The world’s great 
that 
for big-time 


heavily to 


nev itably 


literature leans the view 


man is headed 
trouble 


And 


calamity 


it became the common opinion that 
what man deserved; 
ter was visited upon him as a just retribu- 
only not half enough of it 
the punishment fit the crime. In 
1750 Southern England experienced a mild 
earthquake, whereupon the Lord Bishop of 


London published a letter to the clergy and 


was aisas 


tion for nis sins 


to make 


t I t 
eople it 
‘The 


enouy! 


which this paragraph occurs: 
ittle professors may think they see 
to account for what happens wit! 
out calling in the aid of special Providence. 
be their imaginations to themselves 
The subject is for 


alls us to other views.”’ 


too serious trifling and 


Cause and Effect 


That earthquakes and the like might be 


due to merely natural causes was a trivial 


view. To serious men they were a just 
pur ment for transgressions. In the 
O0t hop’s opinion the skeptical and im 
moral books that had lately been published 


n London were a chief cause of that particu- 


ar visitation of earthquake. At the same 





time Charles Wes] preached on the Cause 
and Cure of Earthquakes, taking for a text 
Psalms xlv S: “Come, behold the worl 

f the Lord, what desolations he hath made 


This sermon contains tions of 








reat earthquakes in Sicily and Jamaica 
692, and at Lima, Peru, in 1746— descrip 
tior oO graphic and Narrowing that in read 
ng them now one fe¢ somewhat uneasy 
out } tate of grace But not strictly 
scientif descriptions It is extremely 


issures, 


mmedl: 


nim here fy nile 
Imbers of people 
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middle and so held them while dogs ate off 
their heads 


Wesley 


and earthquakes the effect of God's anger.” 


declared, “‘is the 


‘Sin,”’ cause 

Piety itself included a belief in calamity 
as the proper lot of erring man. That may 
explain why one particular disaster stands 
out above all others of modern times in the 
effect it produce d upon its contemporaries. 
The Lisbon earthquake of November 1, 
1755, remains to this day, I | 


+ 


- ’ : 
Li 00, beheve, the 


classic among earthquakes. Seismic dis- 
ice had caused greater destruction of 
id property before 
destruction 
of earthquakes at all, 


once think of I 





{ auused 
ou thir 


and 
but if y 


you will 





greater since; I 








probably at 


Jisbon, 


Rebuilt in a Hurry 


and 


Almost everybody who thought 


wrote, from Voltaire to the penny-a-liner, 
was tremendously impressed by that 
ter 
literature of a half century. That so many 
people were killed in 


qdisas 


Its reverberations echo all throug! the 


‘hurches may have had 
but the ey 


itself to a religious dispute that wa 


ent lent 


something to dowith it: 


more violent than any we have 


nowa 

All this helps one to understand a former 
fairly toward calamity as 
something always to be expected and ac 


universal attitude 


cepted It helps one also to understand 
why belief in calamity is still nearly univer 
sul, although somewhat beneath the sur 
face. The belief a heritage [rom long aye 
when men were comparatively defenseless 


animals 
Mid eighteenth centu 
some 


eem from 


far along in 


full 


points of view, ve 


modern civilization —two centuries 


after Shakspere was born, for example. But 
an admiring French resident of the Portu- 
guese capital at that-period has descr 
as follows: 


bed it 


“The city of Lisbon is one of the 
and most opulent capitals in Europe 
houses are uncleanly in the highest degree. 
Gnats, bugs and vermin of all description 
render abode in them insupportable. The 
streets are full of every kind of filth, very 
ill-lighted, insecure at night and infested by 
innumerable dogs that pass the night in 
barking. There are computed to be upward 
of 80,000 of these animals constantly in the 
streets.” In technical equipment, that is 
mid-eighteenth century 
imperial Rome. 








was about like 

Lisbon, at any rate, was accounted one 
of the richest towns in Europe, and Portu- 
gal, with its 
country. T 


colonies, was called a rich 





earthquake seems to have 
destroyed, or rendered uninhabitable, 
and to have taken 
The famous Marquis de 
Prime Minister. Com 


ources of the kingdom, he 


about 20,000 buildings 
about 35,000 lives. 
Pombal was then 
manding the res 
addressed himself to repairing the dam: 
“with Pomba 

h Ss successors pushed the work SO e 





surprising activity.” and 





yetically that an English visitor in 13809 





only fifty-four years after the earthquake 








found reconstructior 
though he 


streets 


nearly completed, al 
that “‘many of the 
not finished, most of them have 


noted new 
are 
vacant spaces and some are built on one 
side only 


They are all paved with stones 


of unequal size, placed irregularly, which 
renders walking on them very fatiguing.”’ 
Also, he 


the only 


remarked that the dogs were still 
In short, they had 
comparatively scant means of repairing a 


scavengers. 


disaster, 


In Japan the more extensive damage by 


earthquake in 1923 was most] 


repaired in 
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three years. There we have an outst 


anaing 


reason why calamity should be taken less 


seriously nowadays. Even 175 years ago 


the world was so poor in capital, In mee han- 


ical equipment and technical skill, that if 


anything very serious happened to men 
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in the cave. What of it? It was the 
habit of the little wild people called Wan- 
dorobo to bivouaec overnight in caves, or 
even to dwell in them. Mavrouki, he re- 
membered, had found the remains of fire. 
Tomorrow would be plenty of time to look 
them up. 

A dark form crossed the moonlit square, 
slinking low to the ground, turning its head 
toward the cave, raising its nose as though 
sniffing, desirous of entering, afraid to do 
so. Another joined it. The two paced rest- 
lessly a few steps one way, a few steps the 
other, withdrew into the shadows. Maclyn 
pricked up his attention. He could not be 
certain, but the beasts certainly resembled 
hyenas! He had never seen hyenas in the 
crater before! 

For a long time he lay there watching. 
Nothing more happened, except that the 
two slinking, restless beasts appeared and 
disappeared across the bright patch of 
moonlight. Always their heads were turned 
toward the dully glowing arch of the cave. 
They were as intent as he was, compelled 
hy a fascination they were unable to resist, 
but afraid to draw nearer than the wide are 
of their pacing. 

They reminded him of something, some 
verse—of Omar, wasn’t it? Something 
about lions keeping kings’ tombs, and the 
desert oblivious he couldn’t remember. 





Suddenly they crouched low and van- 
ished to right and left. A tall human figure 
had stepped into the square of moonlight. 
This was no Wandorobo. The figure faced 
in Maclyn’s direction, raised its arms high, 
bent forward from the hips in a peculiar 
gesture. Why, it was the same gesture old 
Mavrouki had made on the occasion of 
their first visit! Fora brief instant Maclyn 
had a creepy feeling that the man had seen 
him: then he remembered that the great 
cone mountain lay directly behind him. 
The figure reéntered the cave. From the 
shadows beyond came a weird moaning 
cry they were hyenas then! 

Maclyn was tremendously aroused. He 
must get at thisthing! All the adventurous 
youth in him focused on finding out what it 
was all about. What could be going on in 
there? Some kind of ceremony~—-sacrifices, 
no doubt. That is why the hyenas were so 
keen sut why hadn’t the hyenas made 
themselves evident before? There was al- 
ways meat in the white men’s camp to have 
attracted them. Where did these people 
come from? Perhaps the hyenas followed 
them in. But why? 

If he could get across to the platform he 
might find out. That big flat rock in front 
of the cave—if he could get atop that he 
might be able to seein. But the moonlight 
lay clear and revealing between. He would 
have to stalk the place. No knowing what 
spying eyes the darkness concealed. This 
was something like! 

He stooped to shadows and rocks and 
bushes and so made his way uphill to the 
darkness that lay at the foot of the great 

liff. Along this he slipped to a point al- 
most above the cave. Here stood a great 
white rock, big as a church, and around the 
base of it an indubitable trail. It did not 
look like a game trail; there were never ani- 
mals so high up. Vaguely he remembered 
Mavrouki saying something about a white 
rock, but for a moment he could not recall 
the connection. Oh, yes, something about 
marking the way into the crater. He had 
not time to think that out now. He slipped 
quietly down the trail, which seemed to 
lead directly toward the cave. 

Indeed, it led too directly toward the 
ave. After a little, Maclyn slipped off to 
the left into the bed of the tiny stream near 
ad camped a few days before 


which he 
He spent along time and considerable pains 
in doing so in such a manner as to avoid 
any chance of being seen or heard. In his 
desire to avoid discovery was no thought 

* of any danger in the situation 
It never occurred to him that natives any- 
where should not look up to and respect the 


whate\ 





white man as a natural superior. But he 
did not want to interrupt whatever was go- 
ing on. The moment his presence became 
known the ceremony would come to an end. 
It always did. 

So he did a really good job of stalking —at 
which by now he had acquired considerable 
skill, and took a boyish sort of delight in it; 
and so found himself at last belly down on 
top of the flat rock in front of the cave. He 
twitched himself to the edge and looked 
over 

The immediate result was disappoint- 
ment. He was ‘oo high up to be able to see 
under the archway. The platform was 
empty. Even the two hyenas had with- 
drawn to a distance; he could hear them 
moaning. All he could see was the reflected 
light from a fire within. But he could hear, 
and what he heard was sufficiently exciting 
to the imagination. 

From within the cave rose the continu- 
ous croon of low chanting. From time to 
time, at irregular intervals, came dull single 
sounds as of blows. That was all. Maclyn’s 
flesh prickled. He had an irrational feeling 
that something not very pleasant was go- 
ing on. 

There was, however, nothing to be done; 
he could not get nearer without being dis- 
covered. Perhaps someone would come out 
soon. He settled himself to wait. 

Someone within uttered a single high 
sharp phrase. Maclyn’s hair seemed to 
him to bristle in a panic of astonishment. 
On the right of the platform, in the shadow, 
a rock appeared to rise up and move. On 
the left, and again on the right, other rocks 
rose up. He realized that these were pros- 
trated human forms that had been there all 
the time. They converged on the platform 
and moved into the cave. Maclyn saw 
them to be tall men, painted white from 
head to foot. Around the left arm and 
about the head of each glittered broad 
bands of gold. 

The sound of chanting now rose in vol- 
ume, and a single voice, pitched in a high 
single falsetto, intoned a sort of antiphony. 
Back and forth, in answer one to the other, 
the chorus swayed. The rhythm was regu- 
lar, sensuous. Maclyn, stirring in restless 
impatience that he could not see what was 
going on, nevertheless could not prevent 
himself from falling to a degree under its 
almost hypnotic spell. He wondered 
whether it would not now be safe to slip 
down to the platform. Everybody seemed 
busy and out of the way. Evidently the 
ceremony, whatever it was, was approach- 
ing its climax. 

The chanting abruptly stopped. Then 
Maclyn’s senses reeled. For in the void of 
silence he heard another voice. It was a 
woman's voice, and the words of it were 
English! 

‘Courage! Courage! Courage!” it re- 
peated over and over breathlessly. ‘‘ Cour- 


' , ' 
age! Keep your nerve! 


At this exact instant, Mavrouki, bending 
over Breck, sleeping, touched him on the 
shoulder. The old gun bearer held in his 
hand the heavy double elephant rifle. 

“Come, bwana,”’ said he. 

Breck opened his eyes. Then, without 
remark or question, he drew on his boots 
and arose to his feet. 


XXXV 

ACLYN'’S astonishment was so great 
that he was momentarily paralyzed 
beyond any ability to respond or function. 
4 whirl of bewilderment prevented him 
from focusing. He tried to gather himself, 
but his mind sent him no messages. His 
will, stirred by his emotions, could not 

force it to a reaction 
But the instinctive part of him responded 
instantly. His mind wholly in a daze, de- 
void of iny plans yr ideas, even, he threw 
himself forward and slid and bumped down 


the face of the flat rock on which he had 








He landed on the platform 
t 


been lying 
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with a thud, picked up himself and his rifle 
and ran toward the entrance of the cave 
With some vague notion of giving an alarm, 
or perhaps of diverting attention from 
whatever was going on, he threw forward 
his rifle preparatory to firing a shot. The 
safety catch resisted his first nervous thrust, 
whereupon his confused mind leaped ahead 
and he followed it into the cave. 

He stopped short in the entrance, half 
blinded by the light. The cave, large as it 
was, seemed filled with people. A low fire 
burned near the center, and apparently in 
the very middle of its flames stood a human 
figure. In each of the side niches, which 
Maclyn’s fancy had formerly furnished 
with appropriate effigies, now shone clear 
lights, either from fires of pitchy wood or 
from some sort of lamp. Maclyn’s eyes 


cleared. His swift look about saw now 
that the figure was not actually in the 
flames, but surrounded by a ring of fire; 


that it was a woman scantily draped in 
some sort of dressed skins, and that her 
back was toward him. The flames beyond 
her threw her into silhouette. Still beyond, 
outside the ring of fire, and facing her, was 
a very tall man. He could be plainly seen 
as the light was full upon him. He was of 
commanding presence, painted white. In 
his hand he held a long knife 

Many other men, also painted white, 


t 
were prostrated to ri and left of these 





two central figures 

Maclyn saw this in a sweep of the eye 
The man stood for a brief instant paralyzed 
with the surprise of his sudden appearance 
The woman apparently was not aware of 
his presence at all. 

““Whocalled?”’ Maclynharshlydemanded. 

At the sound of his voice the woman ut- 


tered a strangled cry, turned, leaped the 
ring of fire to his side She, too, was 
painted white, and so far could not have 
been distinguished in race from the others; 
but as the light swung from silhouette to 
illumination, Maclyn caught the glint of 
red-gold from her hair. 

The man with the knife uttered an order. 
Two of the prostrate figures leaped to their 
feet. Maclyn threw forward his rifle He 
felt quite in command of the situation 

‘Stop!”’ he cried in Swahili 

The two men darted toward him. Mac- 
lyn held his rifle crosswise in both hands, 
and as the two savages closed, he hurled 
them back so tremendously that they went 
spinning and crashing through the very 
ring of fire itself, scattering the embers 
right and left, to roll over and over until 
they brought up with a crash against the 
farther wall of the cave. 
feat 

A low moan burst from the others. The 
tall man with the knife, an expression of 


It was a notable 


horror on his forbidding countenance, 
stooped hastily to replace the scattered 
brands. 

Maclyn, thoroughly roused by the per- 
sonal encounter, let loose a torrent of ve 
hement Swahili He stood with his fist 
clenched, his head thrown back, glowing 
with the indignation of the white man that 
a black man should dare oppose him. Alone, 
outnumbered a dozen to one, he neverthe- 
less fronted them all with absolute confi- 
dence. It was superb. 

And, indeed, for a moment or so the 
counsels of the savages seemed to be in con- 
fusion. All were on their feet, but they 
made no immediate move. The tall man 
with the knife said something; one of the 





ared to object. There was a 
moment’s brief wrangling. Maclyn took 
a step forward to settle this thing. In the 
flare-up of combat he had almost forgotten 
the central factor in the situation; at least 
she was temporarily in the background. 

“Take care! Take care!”’ she cried 
“For God's sake be careful 

Maclyn, recalled to himself, came to a 
halt. ‘‘ Better get out of here,”’ he conceded 
‘““Come on!” 


others appe 
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He turned, partly with the intention of 
withdrawing, partly to take a look at her, 
for his astonishment and wonder had ab- 
ruptly returned. He could make nothing 
of her. A dressed hide, draped from one 
shoulder, fell to her knees. 
daubed with white pipe clay. Only the 
nimbus of flaming hair betrayed her race. 

“Don’t touch me!”’ she cried warningly. 
“‘T’m sacred!” 

Maclyn stared, frankly nonplused. ‘I 
haven’t the slightest intention of touching 
you,” said he curtly. ‘‘Who the devil are 
you, anyway?”’ 

A profound curiosity swept everything 
else but itself from his mind—anger, dan- 
ger, fear, the very consciousness of the cave 
and the men in it. 

“Look out! Don’t let them get behind 
you!”’ she cried. 

He whirled. A number of the savages 
were edging along the wall toward the en- 
trance of the cave. 

Maclyn made an authoritative gesture. 
“Get over there—all of you!” he ordered; 
then, as they paid no attention, but con- 
tinued to edge by, he threatened them with 
his rifle. 

“Take care. They don’t know guns!’ 
warned the girl. 

“Then I'll demonstrate,” said Maclyn 
coolly. 

He thrust at the safety catch with the 
intention of firing a shot over their heads. 
It refused to work. The fall from the rock 
had jammed it tight. 

““Damn!”’ cursed Maclyn, exasperated; 
and sprang to place his back against the 
other wall of the cave. He seized the rifle 
by the barrel, sweeping the butt menac- 
ingly before him in a wide circle. The sav- 
ages disappeared outside the cave. 

““Haven’t you a whistle?” 
girl. “Quick! Call the rest of you! They’ve 
gone for the spears.”’ 

“‘No good; he’s in camp.” 

‘He? Only two of you? How stupid!” 

As the savages held back, evidently 
waiting for the spears, Maclyn was working 
frantically at the safety catch. He only 
half heard what she was saying. For the 
first time a realization of danger was com- 
ing to him. While he jerked at the catch, 
his mind was darting here and there in 
search of expedients 

“Give it to me,’”’ implored the girl’s 
voice next his elbow. ‘‘They’re coming 
back!’”’ She snatched the rifle from him. 
**Hold them off if you can,’”’ she muttered, 
and lowered her head over the mechanism. 

The men were filing back into the cave, 
carrying spears. They crept around the 
wall to the others. The tall man still stood 
on the other side of the fire. He uttered 
a short command. Someone objected 
doubtfully. The tall man repeated the com- 
mand with fierce vehemence. The com- 
mand was to attack; the doubt lingered 
lest Maclyn were, indeed, a son of their 
god. 

“Too late! It won’t work! Get behind 
me!”’ cried the girl in despair. 

“The devil I will!’’ said Maclyn. 

“T am sacred; it’s our only chance!’ 
she implored. 

“The devil I will!’ repeated Maclyn. 

He had found a rock the size of his fist, 
which he held in his hand. His blue eyes 
flashed and his tall figure was drawn to its 
full height in a defiance so complete that 
for a moment its sheer dynamics held back 
the threatening spears. 

A measurable hesitating pause ensued, 
and a confused babel of voices. ‘But this, 
indeed a god, O priest,’’ said one. ‘‘In- 
deed a god,”’ repeated others. 

The tall man for the first time moved 
from his attitude of lofty calm. With a 
snarl of rage, he snatched a spear fom the 
man nearest him and hurled it. So rapid 
was his movement that had not Maclyn 
ducked with the instinctive reaction of the 
trained boxer, it would certainly have 
transfixed him. The weapon clashed 
against the rock walls and fell clattering at 
his feet. With the speed of light the girl 
stooped to recover it, thrusting it into his 


Her skin was 


urged the 
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hand. Maclyn’s fingers closed about it. He 
brandished it aloft, uttering a full-lunged 
roar of triumph. 

“Now come on, you hounds!”’ heshouted 

The crash of the spear against the rock 
had released something within him. He 
was now cool and collected. His mind 
functioned perfectly. He knew exactly 
what he must do. Facing the group, slowly 
advancing beyond the circle of fire, he 
began to edge along the wall toward the 
opening of the cave. The savages still hesi- 
tated, in spite of the now frantic urgings of 
the head priest. The latter tried in vain to 
get possession of another spear, but the 
owners clung to them obstinately. ‘But 
the god will be angry if this is his son. If 
this be not the god’s son, the god will him- 
self slay him.”’ 

“Keep close. Keep low. Move slowly,” 
Maclyn muttered to the girl. His eyes 
never wavered, holding his opponents, 
marking their every movement. 

The priest suddenly became calm again. 
He drew himself up, and not without dig- 
nity, spoke certain words slowly. 

The men glanced at one another, grasped 
their spears more firmly. “It is the curse 
of the god. That we may not withstand. 
On your head, not ours, O priest!” 

Breck’s great elephant gun roared twice. 
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WO of the savages collapsed in their 

tracks. For a single instant the rest 
poised in paralyzed astonishment, but for a 
single instant only. 

“Tt is the god! The god is angry! The 
god speaks!”’ ral. “‘It is not the 
god; it is the hairy white man; it is the fire 
stick of which you know. Kill! Kill! 

vill!” 

A cloud of spears flashed past Maclyn’s 
face. Not one was directed toward him. 
He saw Breck’s figure running forward 
across the platform toward the cave, re- 
loading the double rifle as he ran. He saw 
the cloud of spears meet that figure. Breck 
was down. The savages were leaping past, 
following their spears. 

Maclyn uttered a sobbing cry and sprang 
into their midst. Afterward, by conscious 
recollection, he could have told very little of 
the detail of what happened. His memory 
would have been of confusion, isolated bits 
without sequence or plan. He had the 
spear; now it had disappeared from his 
hand, and he was putting all his weight be- 
hind his fist as it crushed into the jaw of a 
face that presented itself; he had hold of 
two men by the throats, he brought them 
together with a crash; they went limp in 
his hands; he thrust them aside in a wide 
sweep of the arms and dropped them; faces 
defined themselves before him, faded away; 
spear blades flashed toward him, he avoided 
them almost indifferently. All he knew 
was that he was making his way toward 
Breck. It was like a football game, buck- 
ing the line. He heard with a certain de- 
tached wonder the echo back of his own 
voice, 

That was about all his conscious mind 
could have recalled of these things, because 
that is about all his conscious mind had to 
do with affairs at the time. All the rest was 
the sure, deadly subconscious taking com- 
mand in this emergency. Within it was no 
confusion. It saw each blow aimed, it 
planned and executed coolly and accurately 
and resourcefully. No guesswork or chance 
or excitement or blundering or groping 
there! For this its aptitudes had been 
trained, little by little, one by one, on the 
football field, in the boxing ring, at the 
wheels of cars and the tillers of boats, in this 
life and the lives of generations back and 
back, until some little trace of Maclyn 
might perhaps have stood just thus, in a 
cave, and spears flashing. 

But when the job was done, the subcon 
scious relinquished command, sank below 
the threshold, taking its memory with it. 

Pity it was that no detached intelligence 
could have been there to sing the saga of 
this great fight. Later, Mavrouki did 
pretty well at it, but Mavrouki’s attention 
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you will find tremendous price re 
23 ductions at your local Rexall Drug 
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>) founding of the world’s largest drug i 
S store business - -a nation-wide part Z 
roy nership that includes 10,000 Rexall ' 
9 Stores and the 12 great factories of 
*\ the United Drug Company. om 
N All the advantages of this vast 
g system, in quantity production, in 
ez. — > service, in price, are shared by your 
- | )} Puree | \ O, Rexall Druggist. He buys direct from 
wh ‘ Rubbing Alcohol . \ a his own plants. He passes the savings 
T POS | _combound \? on to you. All through February, he 
; a { VU. 3 will save you more than ever 
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Jonteel Face Powder 
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Rexall “93” Hair Tonic (s 
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A mile of bottles filled 
with Live Drinks in 4 hours 


Bottlers Do It Daily with Machines that We Produce ss 
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This Liquid Carbonic system of high speed production with a \\ 
laboratory accuracy enables American Bottlers to lead the 
world not only in the quantity of their carbonated beverages, 
but also in their quality and uniformity. 










The process starts where the empty bottle enters the Ster- 
ilizer, and continues without a stop through the Syruper, Filler a 
and Crowner. Here the finished drink emerges—untouched 
by hands—bubbling with energy, full of delicious nutriment, Diy et 
and pure as a mountain spring. The machine pictured above 
can bottle 72,000 drinks in a 10-hour day. 


This fast, sanitary system of bottling is another achievement 
of The Liquid Carbonic Corporation and is used by nearly all 
Bottlers of well known carbonated drinks. 


The majority of the Carbonators, the machine which imparts 
the health-giving carbonic gas to the drink, are of our manu- 
facture. And our Red Diamond Carbonic Gas, from which the 
name “carbonated beverages” is derived, charges about half 
of all drinks carbonated in this country. 
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Our Extracts and Flavors are preferred by most Bottlers. 
And our new Liquid Bottle Cooler, for serving Bottled Drinks, 
is already used by more than 25,000 retailers. 


We make no drinks ourselves, yet no single institution con- 
tributes more to refreshing the thirst of dry America. 


THE LIQUID CARBONIC CORPORATION 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


KANSAS CITY MILWAUKEE PHILADELPHIA 
LOS ANGELES MINNEAPOLIS PITTSB F H 
LOUISVILLE NEW ORLEANS PORTLAND 
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O was somewhat distracted With the pelow where he i OKer ? ‘ ! 
true nstinct olf the gu , as Brecl moonignt Hi t ‘ 
e darted f to possess Maclyn raged at their hee \ é I I 
he elephant 1 tle Unfortu passed Mav ] ne snatche the d é 
had not succeeded in re rifle from his hands, and wit one er 
e piece had been rechar i tore the bandolier of cartridges from the \ x | 
Mavrouki might have held off the rush for old man’s shoulders The strong buckle We 
amoment orso. The double blast of a hur held tenaciously, but there was no wit M r ‘ where Brech 
dred grains of cordite is pretty appalling ir tanding Maclyn’s purpose The twist i ere Ma : 
confined quarters, even if as was like that tore it loose almost cut poor Mavrou acke He ng down at 
Mavrouki failed to hit anything sut n half, and sent him spinning in rec« friend, | eye th tea 
the rifle was empt Of co , Mavrou breathless and gasping, half across the cave ope e ag 
‘ might have stood astride h llen master He picked himself up painfully, struggling grit le ‘ yg 
and there died hero ‘ ess Ir to fill his lungs ise ne Was aware I x ise \ 
ms younger da he would undoubtedly The cave was strangely and sudder ‘ t ‘ me 
nave done so, without any hesitation what stilled. The woman, shuddering, was , t We 
' eve Mavrouk possessed both the cour ng the spear blade tron CK S Side s ne He not 
age and devotion of his caste. But now he turned him over, feeling his heart. His eve Not de M 
was older in w iom He leaped Dack far were open, met hers, held them for a ny nee r i vreat ‘ t elie 
enough to clear himself so that he might instant A slow deep wonder filled ther fted the jacket 
reload, which was the only sensible thing Then slowly they closed and he drifted into It’s the ead t 
: to do unconsciousness. She looked up at Ma him out,” we the Phat 
The woman might have had a better im rouki, bending over. The old gun bearer blow 
4 pression of the detail than Mac lyn, ut she seemed to have recovered his iston Mua ! Yi ning face Afte 
r alsO Was somewhat preoccupied by her own equanimity together with his breath usual fashion, ! pirits had rebounds 
problem. When Macl “Ha f r hib—he is no the te \ kno n t 
: she followed him as dead?’ ne yt é id them in foot 
she he the hgnt r ‘Bri ate! he commanded sharply and none ‘ orst e spea 
as! I i thus st 7 “Quickly !”’ had not eo it the blood spot the 
juite ¢ ently the tall priest Just in the They threw up their heads as a heavy bar yes Was small and seeme oO be 
‘ ol time He eemed, wit! Mavrouki, double report snattered the st ness out t one le lear old Ka Sana i j 
| to be the o other collected person pres sk ol m t ( 1 Up again alte 
{ ent 1 with great coolness Walting *M’bil two!" observed Mavrou Vitl bout wit e fever but His exult 
{ Knife in hand, for an appropr t eto. satisfaction. He looked about him, searct thoughts re ‘ 
} tick it into Maclyn from behind rifle ing somethir You ‘ You! 
| butt removed that factor of the sit “There, bevond the fire, the calabash OT all people in A 
Maclyn was at f all concentri prompted the girl. “Ps hurry! WI ot she responded to t 
( hing Breck’s side He went t Mavrouki seize gourd and 1] don’t remember your name ‘ I 
the rowding savages as he would have’ darted toward th ince third, single the ¢ it the hunting rn ‘ the 
gone through a football line, hurling men to — shot, this time a little farther away Loieta 
ght and left, stabbing one with the spear ‘Tatu three!” tallied Mavrouki, and Who else, in heaver name i | 
| ind relinqulst it as its victim’s fall disappe ared be he ried wit W t as mo i S.S. GEORGE WASHINGTON 
« twisted it is grasp, administering a clean He returned almost immediately, the touch of in ce Whom did ex 
no yut to another with his bare fist gourd full of water. Under command, he pect 
mashing the skulls of two more so vio- poured some of it carefully, a little stream Expect? I didn't expect a oa 
i ently one against the other that they, too, in which she washed her hands, and stood Aren't you part of a rescue part It 
it assed Out of t! ill by, lifting k's heavy body while she it is he turn for bewilderment S.S. LEVIATHAN 
Y ( ers aside wit of away the shirt and stanched the wounds Bre groaned with returning conscio | P 
i arms so ol t and tore rough bandages from Breck’s gar nes Instantly Maclyn was hovering ove t ‘ 
| ( led aygair s. Twice more, at long int nin CK opened nis eyes, raised one $$ TO 4 
. gainst which one cracked his skull and and far away, muffled by distance arm feebly, threw it about Maclyn’s ne S. S. REPUBLIC 
" ollapsed. And all the time he was shout walls of the cave, the elephant rifle sounded Lad! Lad!” he murmured, and closed : ean 
ng at the top of his voice An unimpas- At each discharge Mavrouki paused, coc} eyes again : noo 
i med bystande of ing his ear intently) Maclyn’s own eyes were frankly wet ; 
| ourse, fone wou rag “Tni frre four five,’ he enumerated The pressure of that arm had been faint 
) ments Of a certal ng calmly Otherwise he did not spea H ind fa but it had carried a message of 5.5. PRESIDENT HARDING ; 
ould | tood It demeanor was detached, but his one eye high voltage, for it had come straight fron S. 5. PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
as magi ent uuld glowed with concern old Kali Sana’s heart. The girl's eyes, t 
elo vefore even the rifle butt had de The rough bandaging was finished as well were wet she, unlike Ma ‘ 
f ts arc to settle the matter of the asshe could accomplish it. Breck, hishead that spear wound 
ead priest-- Maclyn had reached the side  pillowed on Mavrouki’s coat, lay stretched For some time Breck made irthe 
of the elephant hunter in a profound unconsciousness. There was _ sig He might have lapse nto ul 
For a single choking instant he stared at nothing more to do. She sat for a few m« cor yusness. Then slow eye t { 
Kali Sana. Breck’s head was doubled under ments, his pulse between her fit Then aga (ny wate he murr i ‘ 
m; a spear had transfixed him through she commanded Mavrouki to pour more Mavrou nstant ente ‘ 7 ; 
the lower part of the chest; a pool of blood *r, in which she washed the white paint gourdfu which th good presence 
owly forming beneath his huddled her face After this had been done mind, he had just ught m the nt ° 
ire For the fraction of a second Maclyn she rose to her feet, stepped lightly to the His prompt re gnitior t ng Vo! , d 
ired then whirled like a madman to back of the cave, and returned weari a snows how an emerger in deve ir nite 
ttack dressing gown of dull orange silk which had ispected linguist nowledge e 
His first rush had been merely asweeping evidently been there concealed. She was Bre ( te M t t I * ~ 
iside Of obstru or Now he saw red now that her painted body was covered, to yr ifank a Tew i \ M a es ines 
€ ait of a short heavy “? or war all appearance wholly a white woman. She rou e ¢ erve i are eeing , aad . < 
. . ’ $5 BROADWAY y NEW YORK (¢ 
it came omenow nto his hand He resumed her place by Breck’s side, watch gun bearer for the tf t time 
ested it away from its owner and began _ ing intently his shallow breathing t é M I 
» lay about him Mavrouki stood for several seconds, face smile t é é uae 
For a moment the remaining savages re- waiting. Then, finding she wanted nothing i ¥ seen war > 
nding the further for the moment, he went about cer Bre ) r ‘ M ( hai l of Rates 
ng at them tain business of his 
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y flashed toward him; he avoided them cave’s floor not f: Kit I ‘ t © « FVIATI \ 6. PRES mr 
j 
i Men tried to grasp him; he was not there Mavrouki picked this speaking rox : 
| al ; 
| Whirling his short club, he struck, and point. Then methodica Ay e! he ’ S. §. GEO} S. PRES ; 
. truck again. And suddenly they were tothe recumbent forms scattered about the ment he é lis ¢ r { j a ; « 
: ; . j Ps 
yi urtling past one another in a panic, crowd- scene of battle and, with entire noncha rest a non t mar r | ?3] r 
{ , , ; | 
; ng through the cave opening, seeking the lance, thrust the biade neart nin imeé A | f 
| open, and Maclyn raging behind them wit! ‘All are now entirely } de t hat the 
q nis runga he announced coolly sol { eer emot i I 
N is runga. a = e announced ¢ ‘ SECOND CLASS THIRD CLASS | 
] is I he god Is angry ! r} is is a vod She looked up, saw the eeking f; \} j i } i: ’ | 
y ™ Sa “on ar } red ring r the firet ti @ showed oOtior 4 froy } +\ ’ , y Hye J 
their high priest down, and the sacred f For t e first time ‘ wed emotio \ na 1 ilde ‘ 5.8. LEVIAT * ; , 
of fire scattered, and a half dozen of then rleam of almost fanatic satisfactior OSS¢ M t t A I . 
I é I i, a : : 147.50 , 
writhing or |! t eves That t 1oONne sneé ‘ t xe t 
ly never w: great a fig! traight upwa 
many! They fled now like sheep, s« XXXVII riont hit f } ; 
it one was jostled from the edge of the M ACLYN, returning, dragged mself rhe ¢ was the 
itiorm and Te aown the ff, erving out 7s wearily into the entrance of the ave t i ivair W he - 
int his head hit a rock, and so he His nead was dowr his shoulders bowed Continued on Page &1 
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Food that Stands By 


You Through the ; 
Morning 








sh eng et 


—yet the most quickly prepared 
of all hot breakfasts 





8:30 A. M. 


























12:30 P. M. i 


70% OF YOUR DAY’S 
WORK FALLS IN THESE 
FOUR HOURS 


70% of your day’s most important work 


is done between 8:30 a.m.and 12:30 p.m 





in four short hours— according to nation- 
wide commercial, financial and scholastic 
investigations. 

That is why the world’s dietetic urge 
now is to watch your breakfast; to start days 
with food that “stands by’ you through 
the morning, and thus protect the most 
important hours of your day. 



















T" ) have energetic mornings, eat energetic breakfasts minerals, and “bulk” so essential to the modern diet, 
food that “stands by” you through the all-impor- is provided as in no other cereal. 
luncheon hour. That is why one feels so different after eating Quaker | 
That marizes the dietetic urge of the foremost Oats breakfasts; why authorities urge that every day be i 
. ; ' ° owe - 7 14a 
lay — Quaker Oats, the supreme _ started in that way. Try for one week. Note how much ) 
H you find the deliciousness that experts better your mornings are. What you will find will } 
to easy digestion and quick assimilation. amaze you. 
nt food balance that’s essential If you seek quick cooking, get Quick Quaker which 
energy. The oat is the best bal- cooks in 3 to 5 minutes. 
I ) | F IT iv¢ “7 - 
NO other compares Or—if you prefer—get the regular Quaker Oats that 
Fhe balas of protein, carbohydrate, vitamines, th ou have always known. Your grocer has both kinds. 







Quaker Cereal Products 


we! a. CH . 
ff. 0 ht ‘Ae 9 ™ Quick Mother's Oats Mother's Oats Quaker Puffed Wheat 
ae , “t 









nennen —— ' Quaker Pufted Rice Aunt Jemima Pancake and Buckwheat Flours 
Waa y? 4 JS Quaker Farina Milk Macaroni Quaker Milk Spaghetti 
By > 2 Quake Cornmeal Scotch Brand Pearled Barley 
sad New Pettijohn’s Quaker Hominy Grits 










Quaker Flour Mother's Flour 











THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO 
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Continued from Page 79 Brec} patted her hand H t } 


whispered sharply to Maclyn. ‘Haven't eemed to soothe her. She blinked ba ! I made up? r I'd d ( + 
you any whisky or medicines? Send this tears and went on more caln t it I'd ne at < . 
man for them.” “I got together a sma men | wing fea ther et | <q 4 ri 






‘Not a thing—some tea.” acknowledged _knev 5 ateauicadl i A aie ite ail ; ; 
Not a f ome tea,” acknowledged — knew—and started N ly knew whe ad a re ‘ ‘ for the 
lac Ingly We were travelir y I was yoing I think nobody knew I had that ad istaine ( e | / » ~g 





llright. I knew where you turned o That a Phe 1 can 


oht ”? stam Ratt wih Henen tin tene eae seas haghernne \ (ty; 
ligh ; gon I set out from the farm. Everything \ f Commuter 
Ji 


Breck’s slow gaze turned in their dire« went all 


tion. *‘My map case,” he whispered the road; I followed you to see. I followed broke agair i t ‘ orgs yw 2 Ay 









Maclyn started to say something sooth all right until 1 came to your motor cars Kali Sana, Kali Sana 



























































ng, but the girl impatiently intervened The men there would tell me nothing. I all my fault! She caught t M 
He carries some medicines in his map _ tried to bribe them,” admitted iring at her, fa ate ‘ 
) case, stupid!’’ she cried Breck’s eyes That’s all right iid Kali Sana t ‘ ed | nat 
' showed their approval “And then?” Mine!’ echoed Maclyn. taker 
‘Go quickly, Mavrouki,’”’ commanded I lost your track. So 1 began to send Ye irs! If it in’t bee 
Maclyn the hwana’ matsiut scouts ahead —for water, you Know IK,very lv, superior ta i 
Bring that yourself. And tell Morendato thing went all right until one night [at uu 
} bring over all other things. We shall have heard a row outside and slipped on my would never have entered ‘ 
to camp here,” he said to the girlk Mav- dressing gown and went out [hese hor was going t eces, t , e tric 
rouki darted away. ‘‘He ought to be back — rible—horrible " She threatened to  perately not t I ne ' ‘ 
n an hour,” calculated Maclyn. break down esentfu I hat t ‘ 
Breck’s eyes had closed again. They set- “ Steady, Kits!”’ said Breck iwav from me! QO ‘ ' | 9 
. tled themselves anxiously to wait. Specu- “They'd killed my headman. I saw his - m no go n eart [ ought to be 
/ lation and wonder had again leisure to body,’’ she went on after a moment I trong at ‘ I'm? 
. crowd Maclyn’s brain. He found himself don’t know what happened to the othe thing worse! Oh! Oh! Ob} I 
. examining covertly the pensive figure in They took me away with then ist as | only vet away or f t ; 
. the firelight, gorgeous in its silk robe and was. All 1 had was my dressing gown. My) ow minute 
with its aureole of bright hair. Sheer slippers wore out and they made me sar OO! ' iid Bre 
stunned bewilderment had passed, but the dals We walked days and days and She drew his hand t eT eo R i 
j vi liest curiosity was stirring to take its days i looked appealing toward M ; 
/ place She paused again to collect herself They latter was distinctly not rising tot t ' 
: He jumped at the sound of Breck’s treated me well enough,”’ she continued emergency. Bre ickle id Ml ; 
i voice-strong, clear, even a little amused I couldn’t understand it. They talked no aid he vou look like a d neerted ele ' 
: Kali Sana had returned from his with- Swahili. I tried to keep up my courage phant | F 
: lrawn mysterious communings with weak They fed me ina calabash. I used to put it rt rought her it She vughe iy 
i ness, armed again with that strength his on my head—the sun, you know I sup through her tears. laid Bre hand gent 
i will power could summon out of nothing pose that saved my Oh, I wis! 1 ar arose to her fe¢ 
another of Africa’s gifts for which he had _ I'd died of the sun!”’ she wailed ‘Come.” she said bris} et’s fix a 
t paid the price ‘Carry on, Kits,” said Breck ttle Mavrouki « he ha ! W here 
| me what happened?” said “I could see nothing but the ground be- shal! we camp”? 
i lore my feet, but it was better than the sun tight here, iid Ma ? | 
ght Don't try to talk. They We seemed to go on forever [here was away.’ 
i 3 i You got here just in time. nothing to do but think, think, think! Mavrouki did return, but alone Mhe rsc 
i ] We got them all but two. What did they want of me? What were Watassi had disappear 
, / verything Is all right.” they going to do with me? They hadn't ‘*Perhanps the have j esert 
\f But Breck refused to be satisfied with robbed my camp. They treated me wit! shrugyed the « | mas Pe ips the ie : 
i that, moving his head slightly in im-  respect--almost exaggerated respect [ and will come ba 
{ patience, couldn’t make any sense to it. I almost In the meantime he had brought the map re 
; **Go on with it,”’ he insisted went mad case. Breck’s blanket. and —on |} ow! lepend \ 
} a 2 te adepene \ 
j Maclyn told him his part of the tale. In ‘There was no chance even to think of nitiative —a cooking pot and some food ; 
| the telling he recovered much of his cheer escape. We were on a wide veldt. Butthey In the map case were permanganate. n : 
iv and confidence. The sound of his own never left me for a minute. The only pri- phia. quinine. phenacetin and choler i 
voice reassured him; it was a natural and vacy I could get was to hang up my dressing tablet the Af unde simple 
(7) accustomed phenomenon Breck was ob- gown hen they went away a little Pe ca at its simplest Ihe boiled » 
{ viously gaining strength every minute. haps they thought I was praying—perhaps bandages improvised from more of Brecl rest \ f 
i} Maclyn even managed a little light touch I was—in my fashion.”’ She shuddered shirt. mixe a permanganate solutior 
; here and there, introducing it with a “It was awful—awful! I can’t even tall Maclyn felt much encouraged at sight of 
t pathetically anxious hopefulness that it about it the wound. The spear thrust ed, once 
\ might cheer Breck up a trifle. One tiny “I tried not to think,”’ she went on after t had been washed, no more than a sma 
i okelet did make Breck uckl That amoment. “I was afraid to. I clung only - slit 
7a brought on a coughing fit. Breck smoth- to one idea-——it would not do to show fear to When the job was done, Bre \ i 
ered it, but his hand came away from his them. That was the only hold I could’ on the thick gra ich Mavrou had Q WAR FlLLOXx 
mouth flecked lightly with foamy blood possibly have on them. Once you show a_ prepared for him, } trengt \ wair Q - 
Breck looked at it thoughtfully a moment henzi you are afraid of him Isanga atane 
A queer withdrawn look came into his eyes. good deal of the time to keep up my cour He oked up at Ma ! nd iid 
He glanced up quickly to see if Maclyn age I couldn't keep from thinking about tired voice You know 1 must ‘ 
had noticed. He had not; he was wholly what was going to happen. Nobody would — jeader now M 
occupied with the water gourd which he miss me at home; at least, not for a long Here 
was holding to Breck’s lips. Breck’s eyes time. Then after days and days we came Th s the | , now ‘ 
iz turned to the girl, andin them read a dawr here.” orders all things. Tell the me ' 
My ng horror. She understood. “Yes?” said Breck curiously “Did you Of course W ried Ma n chee! 
q the frozen unnatural calm with suffer for water on the route?” fully intil you get well and strong aga 
i) had moved in direct efficiency “No, there was plenty of water.” I'll show you how good a pupil I an ’ 
i broke down. The pent-up torrent of her ‘“‘H'’m,”’ commented Breck. He run earned something, anyw 
emotion rushed fort! She cast herself nated for a time over this lhat’s inter We have 1 able to trave 
aown by Bre¢ k’s side ina sobbing anguisn est ng,” sald ne (70 oF Where have you time added Kit " 
of wretchedness been since?” Breck turned } eve n hor dim 
“Oh, I was such a fool ‘*Here —hback in the forest.” without reply Hers fe he turned 
‘Such a fool! kil | : “With the tribe?” awa\ ‘ 
vain fool! Oh, I never rgi m) ‘No only these men I thought I was , XXXVI 
4 self! It’s all my fault —al! my fault!” being taken as wife to some t I made heey slept much during the night You'l them in th 
j Maclyn stared in amazement. It prol ip my mind what to do in that case. But JN except Bre Shortly he fe t io : cf: 
ij ably had not occurred to I for months I've been here. It wasthesame profound slumber which mort erences ; ‘ 
ig else might be entitled to as on the march. No one treated me ba t nbroken. The others huddlk , salcesstts pesca Mebcictsinn 
y! tions. Breck’s face was Quite the contra I i ame ttle etl had nst ted for G am 
i reached a hand toward her. She seized it to think they believed me sacre n some rner, out of the wa il oked ! I {pe ov ‘pat fil 
There, there, Kits,” he murmured ‘What made you think that?”’ ind awakened with a shudde 
\ ell me.” She shuddered agair Once a mont} often Maclyn tiptoed out t 
/ She threw back her hair with a passior when the moon was full, they took me t He t sleeping he ( t 
‘ ite toss, gritting her teeth in a transport tl ave, and there were ceremonies ke hat’s a good sign, don’t it é HE ANSONIA CLOCK COMPANY 
f self-accusation ism pure ego tonight. Horrible things terrifying \t asked the iestion wit thet 
tism! I despise myself as all my for first I thought they were going to sacrifice eager a desire r corroboration t I . 
dea I was going to fin ur secret coun me They acted that wa I’ve been bound nad not the neart t " 
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a hundred yards of you once! 
r of the meeting with the jour- 
long ago, and how two 
them while the rest had 
and that she wore a calabash on 


a thing when I had it on. 





+r how he and Breck hap- 
She took instant 
discoveries that 


juestion after question, 





l specialized in college. 
jualify as expert and get a 
some expedition, when I had to 
come out here to help Fred with 





laughed low and deliciously, and the 
sound as though 
as why should it 

This was probably the 
steal your thunder,”’ she 


strong men has 


ver ran through her. 


I quite understand. 
cried Maclyn, bursting 


pert yourself! Why couldn't you be one of 





i game sport about it 


around me that none of them crossed except 
the big one who was the leader. And he 
was entirely respectful. I got an idea they 
looked on me as something sacred. And 
then once a month they took me to this 
place and celebrated these horrible cer 
monies—-all night long.” 

‘What sort of ceremonies? 

‘I don't believe I want to tell about 
them just now. Another time I will.” At 
the thought, the color had left her cheeks, 
her face became drawn. 

“Of course. Never mind that. 
Maclyn hastened. 

“They never actually harmed me, but 
their whole object seemed to be to terrify 
me, if they could.” 

“That was exactly what they did try to 
do,”’ said Maclyn. 

She stared at him. ‘‘ What do you know 
about it?’’ she asked at last. 

“It’s Mavrouki’s dope.”” Maclyn told 
her what he had learned from the old gun 
bearer; how once in ten years the Eldorot 
priests went out among the tribes seeking a 
bride for the god of the mountain; how 
once each moon, for six months, they tested 
her fitness by the trials of the cave. 

‘As I gather it,’’ observed Maclyn, 
“this particular god likes ’em rough. He 
doesn't want any bride who is likely to be 
afraid of him. So they try their little best 
to scare the lady to death. If she shows 
any sign of fear, she goes into the discard at 
once and the poor old god has to wait an- 





t 


Go on,” 


other ten years.”’ 


“That's very interesting,’ commented 


Kits thoughtfully. “This was the sixth 
ceremony,’ she added. ‘‘And what next?” 
“I’m a trifle hazy about that,” ad- 
mitted Maclyn. ‘‘Let’s ask him.” 
Mavrouki uncoiled from the knot into 
which he had huddled himself and sat 


erect, instantly wide awake. ‘‘She becomes 


the bride of the god, mem-sahib,” he an- 
swered the question. 
‘*How? 


ner 


1 


Does the god come and take 


‘*He take ; her spirit, mem-sahib, wh ch 
the priest has sent him by means of the 
sacred knife.”’ 

Kits and Maclyn stared at each other as 
the significance of this dawned on them. 

‘‘Apparently we happened along about 
the right time,’’ said Maclyn, who was the 
first to “And the the 
ones who show fear—are they killed? 

“No, bwana; they are not worthy. They 
become slaves of the su//ani.”’ 


‘You pays your money and you takes 


recover. others 


your choice,” observed Maclyn dryly. 
“Tell me’’—again he addressed Mav- 
rouki—‘‘have many women become the 
bride of the god?” 

‘As to that, bwana,”’ answered Mav- 


rouki, composedly taking snuff, ‘I cannot 
a I think he is as 
Many people have served 


sa 





The god is very old. 





old as the world. 


him. You have seen one of his ancient 
houses, there where I found the balauri 
made of the yellow metal. But in the 


memory of men no woman’s spirit has met 
the god. The sultanis have enjoyed many 
The mem-sahib is the first woman 
who has seen the sacred knife of all those 
in the earth.”’ 
‘There’s an honor for you!” 
laughed curtly. 
Mavrouki rose to his feet. 
of this god is broken,”’ he crooned. 


slaves 


aces who now live 


Maclyn 


“The magic 
“No 
more shall the people of the mountain eat 
the women of the tribes! No more shall the 
priests come among us, making their choice. 
Here! Here!’’—he snatched the weapon 
from his belt and held it aloft —‘‘ Here is 
the knife! I, Mavrouki, of the 
Monumwezi, hold it, and shall hold it for- 
ever!” 

‘*Looks as if he was going to remain a 
bachelor god,’ commented Maclyn. ‘‘ Well, 
he ought to be used to it.” 

“How do you know these things, 
rouki?”’ asked Kits curiously. 

“It is my n’dowa, mem-sahib.” 

‘You'll get nowhere with him there,” 
said Maclyn. ‘He always falls back on his 
confounded n’dowa when he wants to be 


sacred 


Mav- 
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“T know. But, Mavrouki, are you not 
afraid of the god? 
keep the sacred knife?” 

“My n’dowa is strong,” 
rouki. 

Toward morning they dozed again, and 
were awakened by the dawn bird and the 
reviving freshness of new air from the hills. 
Breck still slept. 

““Have you any extra clothes?” asked 
Kits. “I’ve got to wash this paint off me 
and wash my only garment in the world. I 
feel as if I would suffocate.” 

“Not a stitch,’”” answered Maclyn, 
aghast, ‘“‘except some extra socks.”’ 

“Well, that’s that. I suppose I can wash 
out these old goatskins and get on with 
them. I've done it for some time.” 

They wrangled in amicable offer and re- 
fusal. Finally she agreed to take Maclyn’s 
outer shirt. Like all good Africanders, he 
wore very light wool as undergarments, and 
his undershirt would do him very well. His 
coat they agreed to share as occasion might 
demand. The silk robe or the goatskins 
would improvise well enough for lower gar- 
ments. Maclyn wanted to stand guard, 
on the rise beyond the water, while she 
bathed; but she would have none of it. 

‘Kali Sana might need you,’’ was her 
sufficient answer. there’s no 
danger. Those two are well on their way 
by now.” 

That seemed likely, but Maclyn was not 
easy until she had consented to Mavrouki’s 
standing sentinel in his place. The light 
rifle was again in working order. Mavrouki 
took this. Trivial matters, but in great 
crises trivial matters are very healing to 
the spirit. 


boasted Mav- 


as Besides, 


XXXIX 

ACLYN, sitting for a long time by 

Breck’s side, his chin cupped in his 
hands, his eyes unfocused, lost in a day- 
dream compounded of sleeplessness and 
drained excitement, felt Breck’s gaze and 
looked down. Kali Sana lay still in the 
same position, but his eyes were open and 
clear 
Does it hurt much? 
was Maclyn’s anx- 


‘How you feeling? 
You had a fine sleep,”’ 
lous greeting. 

‘Pretty stiff and sore, lad,’’ Breck told 
him weakly. 


“Sure! Naturally! But that’ll soon fix 
itself all right. Now don’t talk or move 
until I get you some soup. That'll set 


you up.” 

He hustled over to the fire for the broth 
they had been simmering throughout the 
night. ‘‘Good old meat soup!” he cried, 
returning with a balaur 
thing like it anywhere but in Africa. 
meal in itself.” 

He managed to raise Breck’s head suffi- 
ciently. Breck swallowed the soup, was 
eased back, Maclyn 
watched him anxiously. Breck opened his 


“Can't get any- 
Full 


closed his eyes. 
eyes again. 

“Allright,”’ he gasped. ‘Just a twinge 
stiff, know.”’ His hand wandered 
toward his side. ‘‘There, that’s better. 
Now, lad, listen. You must get out of here 
just as quickly as you possibly can 
day—every minute, precious. 
That whole lot will be back and around 
your That’s as certain as daylight. 
It just depends on how far away the tribe 
If you could get out of here today, 
so much the better.” 

‘Yes, that’s all very well,’”’ said Maclyn; 
‘but you're in no fit shape to travel.”’ 

‘‘Never mind that part of it. It can be 
done; it must be done; and as quickly as 
possible.”’ 

Breck was getting excited. His 
rose; his pale cheek flushed beneath his 
beard; in the emphasis of his insistence he 
even half attempted to raise his shoulders, 
but fell back with a quickly stifled groan 
of pain. 

“All right,” 


you 
Every 
even—is 
ears. 


} 
ives 


voice 


Maclyn hastened to say, 


solely for the soothing effect of reassur- 
ance; ‘“‘but we can’t start off, bang—like 
that. Notin this country. You know that, 


Kali Sana. Not without some preparation. 
Not with a woman. Between here and the 
first water tins we ought to od 








Are you not afraid to 
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“Get at it! Get at it!”’ urged Breck 
His voice was nervous and strained. “Fill 
the canteens and all the gourds you can get 
hold of. Send the boys out to plant them 
Never mind the outfit. Throw it away 
It can and must be done.” 

‘All right,’’ agreed Maclyn reluctantly 
“But why? You know you're not fit.” 

“T tell you they’ll be back any minute 
You must!”’ His voice broke with strain 

“But the trip back would kill you,”’ ob 
jected Maclyn, at his wit’s end. “It can't 
be done. Let them come. There’s only 
one way into this place. We have two 
rifles. Mavrouki and I can handle them.” 

‘“*Can’t I make you see?”’ groaned Breck 
He reached out to seize Maclyn’s hand. His 
grasp was convulsive and his hand was hot 
with fever. ‘‘Doas I tell you!”’ he insisted 

Maclyn, startled by the feel of the burn- 
ing flesh, hastened to agree. 

“Go now. Start the men now, without 
delay !’’ urged Breck. He pushed Maclyn’s 
arm. 

The latter arose to his feet perplexedly 
He could not tell Breck that the men had 
disappeared. Perhaps they had come back 
He would send Mavrouki to find out. In 
some manner he must appear to 
Breck’s idea, to quiet his mind. 

“Allright,” said he; “I'll be right back 

He went to the edge of the thicket and 
whistled. Mavrouki was started at onc 
for the old camp. Kits, freshened from her 
bath, hastened to join him 

‘“‘T heard you,” said she. ‘‘ How is he 

Maclyn told her the situation. “I don’t 
know what to do,”” he confessed. 

““You’ve done the only thing —humor 
him,’’ she approved. 

They returned together to Breck. ‘I’ve 
sent Mavrouki to camp,”’ Maclyn answered 
the question in his glance. 

“That's good,”’ breathed Breck 

“There’s nothing to do until he gets 
back. See if you can’t take it easy 

‘No,’ said Breck. ‘‘And now, lad, if you 
don’t mind, I want to talk to Kits.” 

Maclyn withdrew, uneasy and distressed 
to the slope outside, where he could inter 
Mavrouki. The conference lasted a 
long time. At the end of an hour he discov 
ered a single figure returning across the 
veldt. Only when that hope was taker 
away did he realize how strong it had been 

Mavrouki was laden like a camel. He 
toiled up the slope and deposited his burden 
with a grunt of relief 


humo 


cept 


“They are not there, bwana,” he re- 
ported. ‘‘We shall not see them again. 
M’buzi!”’ Having thus dismissed them 


with appropriate contempt, he turned to 
more practical matters. ‘‘See, bwana, here 
is a blanket for mem- and dried meat 
and the kibuyus for water, and blankets for 
you and for me; and here is all the potio 
that remains. We have al 
that is necessary.’’ He surveyed the pile 
with satisfaction. Then he reached inside 
his shirt and from the slack between that 
garment and his body he carefully drew 
forth the golden vase. ‘‘And here,” said 
he, “is the balauri belonging to that god.’ 

‘You have done well, 
proved Maclyn. 

“When, bwana, do we make safari?”’ in 
quired the old man. “It is well to make 
safari. To be sure, we have here the balaur 
and the knife of that god, and my n’dowa is 
very strong; but it may well be that this 
god has n’dowa of which we know nothing 
Mavrouki added practically, as 
he took snuff, ‘it seems probable that the 
people of this god may return.” 

““Bwana Kali Sana cannot make safari 
You know that!” cried Maclyn with im 
patience. 

*“* b-e-e!"" 
mitally. 

‘Look here, Mavrouki,”’ 
“how about these people? 
near or far away?” 

“That I do not know, bwana.”’ 

‘‘Does not your n’dowa tell you that? 
Better ask it.”’ 

‘*My n’dowa does not tell me, bwana.’ 

‘**Damn your n’dowa!”’ burst out Maclyn 

Continued on Page 87 
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It is not much 


Mavrouki,”’ ap 


Besides,” 
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This is the Heavy-Duty Battery in which the new 


that the Eveready Layerbilt No. 486 
lasts more than twice as long though 


THERE’S an important discovery in 
radio economy awaiting all users of 
loud-speaker sets who have been 
buying the smaller Light-Duty “‘B”’ 
batteries instead of the large Heavy- 
Duty size required by such sets. 
Because the Light-Duties cost some- 
what less to buy they seem like an 


economy, but the surprising fact is 


it does not cost anywhere near twice 
as much. Itis therefore much more 
economical—we believe it to be the 
most economical “B”’ battery ever 
built. Certainly it has proved this 
by laboratory tests and the service it 
has given to radio listeners in their 


own homes during the past eighteen 
months. 

Several years ago we struck boldly 
out, away from tradition, seeking a 
better method in the manufacture of 
Dry Cell ‘*B”’ Batteries. We wanted 
to avoid waste space, minimize sol- 
dering, and get more current and 
longer life from a given quantity 
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Layerbilt construction provides greater economy 


IMPANY, ID 


Frat 


of active materials. The Eveready 
Layerbilt is the result. 

The remarkable life of the Ever- 
eady Layerbilt is due to its unique 
internal patented construction. It 
is built in layers of flat current-pro- 
ducing elements, making automatic 
connection with each other. Every 
available inch inside the battery is 











occupied usefully. You get more 
battery for your money, and that 
battery is more efhcient. Remem- 
All 


loud-speaker sets require Heavy- 


ber this about ‘‘B’’ batteries: 


Duty batteries, and the Eveready 
Layerbilt has proved time and again 
to be the longest lasting and most 
economical Heavy-Duty“ B” battery. 
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Continued from Page 82 

Kits’ voice was heard calling. Maclyn 
found her sitting by Breck’s side, her face 
very grave 

‘Listen, lad,”’ Breck cut short the young 
man’s cheering remarks, ‘“‘this is not the 
time to deceive ourselves. She’’—he 
moved his head almost imperceptibly to- 
ward Kits—‘‘has made me see that. So 
here itis: I’m not going to get well 
No, don’t argue; I can’t talk much. I! 
know.” 

‘““But— but ” objected Maclyn, sud- 
denly stricken hollow. 

‘“*My lung is punctured. They nicked the 
end of it. I knew that as soon as the blood 
came from my mouth. And it’s not a clean 
wound.” 

Juteven lung wounds—inthewar 

‘“‘Please!”’ interrupted Breck. “It’s a 
matter of sepsis. I know the symptoms. 
That’s settled. Let’s take it for granted 
and go on from there. Why, lad, you 
mustn't take it so! I’ve had a good life; a 
verra full life; a longer life than I had any 
reason to expect. I’m satisfied.’’ He fell 
silent for an instant. ‘‘Gather yourself, 
lad, and listen. Listen! I must speak 
while my head is clear, before the poison 
and the fever begin to cloud me. You must 
get out, and get out right away!”’ 

‘*How about you?’’ Maclyn’s voice was 
quietly obstinate. 

‘I don’t count any more. You'll leave 
me.”’ 

Maclyn laughed shortly. ‘I think the 
fever is in your head already, Kali Sana.” 

‘Lad,”’ said Kali Sana, “it may sound 
like the fever to you, but it’s no the fever. 
it’s Africa. There are necessities here that 
exist nowhere else. Look you! I have 
traveled the thirst with a safari of a hun- 
dred men making a forced march to reach 
water, and at noon one has given out. If I 
stayed to care for him, all the rest might 
die of thirst; certainly many would. If I 
left him, the beasts would surely get him. 
| did what I had to do, in mercy to him and 
to all the rest. I had him shot. That is 
Africa. Is not that true, Kits?” 

The girl nodded without speaking. 

‘*Well, here Africa has brought us to a 
similar crossroads. Don’t weaken yourself 
with sentiment, lad. This is man’s work. 
Get yourselves out alive. Bring back your 
people. We don’t count; it is progress and 
knowledge that goes on. It’s your cazi 
now; and dinna forget, it’s bigger than any 
of us.”” He glanced from Maclyn to Kits 
and back again, seeking assent. They were 
both looking at him, attentive, somber 
He went on, his voice now calm and level 

‘*This cazi is no longer a personal affair 
It’s a world affair, you see. That’s why you 
have no choice but to do as I say. Without 
you, the secret is lost, the whole record of a 
vanished civilization is gone. And dinna ye 
feel sorry on my account, lad. Think! I go 
out on the crest of a great discovery.”’ 

He fell silent again. After a moment's 
pause to permit him to resume if he cared to 
do so, Maclyn spoke in his turn. He, too, 
was quite calm and reasonable—at first 

‘*There’s only one argument against you, 
Kali Sana,”’ said he. ‘‘You’re probably 
quite right and reasonable in all you say, 
but you've forgotten one thing; that’s the 
Golden Rule. You've failed to put yourself 
in my place. Suppose I were as you are and 
you as I, would you leave me?”’ 

“In the especial circumstances 
began Breck. 

Maclyn’s forced restraint broke utterly. 
‘Il don’t believe it!’’ he stormed. ‘‘And if 
you think that all the talk in the world 
could make me abandon you here, wounded, 
to die alone or be speared by a lot of greasy 

henzis, to save my own precious hide or 
anybody else’s precious skin or two dozen 
vanished civilizations—well, what do you 
take me for, anyway?”’’ His voice broke 
with his emotion. ‘‘Dog-gone you, Kali 
Sana, I never dreamed you thought I could 
be such a skunk! Dog-gone you, if you 
weren't laid up the way you are, I’d—I'd 
lick heli out of you!’’ He turned away, 
ghting for control of himself, gulping to 
restrain plain unmanly blubbering 
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3reck looked after him, perplexed, but 
with a very tender smile on his harsh and 
bearded mouth. Kits Forrester, watching 
him, felt her eyes fill with a sudden rush of 
tears. Breck turned to her, appeal 





“You tell him, Kits,”” he begged 
what I say is true.” 

‘I agree with him,” said she unex- 
pectedly. 

3reck closed his eyes as though weary 
Then opened them as Maclyn strode back 
to his side. ‘‘ You're wrong, lad. You do 
not see it whole.’’ The strength was gone 
from his voice. He spoke in quick, gasping 
phrases. ‘‘ We never fully live until we for 
get our little selves—a drop of water near 
ing the ocean. It’s a great secret, lad; see 
life whole—leave me here—in peace—and 
carry on!” 

Maclyn swallowed hard. He had re 
gained control and he was fighting to hold 
it. ‘‘That’s all right, bwana,” said he. 
““We'll get a good ready, and when we can, 
we'll go. But don’t you worry. I doubt if 
that gang will want any more of it. The 
two who got away won’t have any too en 
couraging a tale to tell. And if they do 
come back, Mavrouki and I will handle 
them between us. There’s only one way 
down into this place, and one or the other 
of us will be on the job there day and 
light.”’ 

The logical part of Maclyn’s mind in 
stantly reminded him that they themselves 
had managed to scramble down over by the 
needle, and that it was, of course, possible 
He seized his logical mind by the scruff 
its neck and kicked it into subconscious 
ness. This was no time for logic And 
you'll see, you’re dead wrong about your 
self. You're just weak and all in now, but 
you've got the constitution of an elephant 
I'll get busy planting water for short stages 
and in a week or so you'll be able to stagger 
along with us. So don't let’s talk about it 
any more.” 

Breck closed his eyes again and for a long 
time lay immobile. Then he stirred rest 
lessly. He stared about him and flung out 
one arm. ‘‘ M’bogo!”’ he shouted in a loud 
clear voice. “Angalia! Tembo makuhwa 


ita risassi. Hi kali se j 





huko chini nakame 
in 
{ngalia 


Ma lyn looked toward the girl, startled 


‘*He’s a little delirious,’ she said ‘It’s 
been too much for him.”’ She placed her 
hand on Breck’s forehead. ‘It’s all right 


Kali Sana,’ she murmured soothingly 
“The elephant is dead.”’ 

Breck subsided into low incoherent mut 
terings, then calmed 


XL 


nN THOUGH he had held his consciou 
ness clear against the poison, rapidly 
inundating his system, only until he could 
make the attempt narrated in the preceding 
chapter, and now had let go, Breck lay the 
next three days in a state of almost cor 
stant light delirium. Occasionally for 
few moments his own spirit looked fort}! 
from his troubled eyes, bewildered and a 
little dazed 

‘Not gone yet ?”’ he muttered on one of 
these occasions to Kits, who happened to 
be on watch. He tossed his head from side 
to side with a groan 

His was a tough body, hardened by long 
years. Aside from any of his ideas or desire 
it put up a stubborn fight of its own against 
the invading hordes of septic germs. That 
it was a losing fight made no difference 
Breck’s constitution retreated sullenly from 
outpost to inpost, clinging des 
the inner citadels of life, quite in 
the fact, apparently, that Breck was fight 
ing on the other side 

‘“*What day is it?”’ he inquired in anothe 
f his lucid intervals. When told, he k1 





his brows, painfully working out in 
clouded mind the simple problem; ther 
groaned again. 

These intervals could be called lucid, b 
they were very foggy. Breck’s brain ce 
were too full of toxins to permit him clea 
thought. Generally he lay still, witho 
speaking. Indeed, it was most often by his 
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and the ign. They are many. There are 
tracks that are large, very large.” 

He continued for 
some moments to gaze at the forest, as if his 
fancy wandered foot-free among its mighty 
monarchs 


Then he tore his eyes away as though in 


Breck sighed deeply 


a renunciation 
‘Bring me the mafuka for the maps,”’ he 
commanded 
From the contents of the case Breck 
flat medicine case with its 
Out of one of these he 
f dozen white tablets into the 
hs 


palm of his hand 


, . an 
selected the tiny 


row of little vials 


shook a hal 


We 


‘*How about a walk in the woods?” he 
suggested, with his gentlest smile. ‘I 
don’t often get such a chance as this 
That is, unless you have an engagement.” 

The boy shook his head. ‘‘ No,” he re- 
plied; ‘‘as it happens, I’ve nothing what- 
ever to do this morning. I'll be delighted 
to show you a little of Mt. Desert.” 

They wandered up the hill back of the 
house, through the pines, to an open sunny 
spot covered with gray reindeer moss on the 
very crest. 

Mr. Tutt made no effort to force the 
conversation, but there was something so 
sympathetic about the old man’s kindly 
face and gentle manner that they had not 
rested there twenty minutes before Robert 
had told him the whole story of his love 
affair with Dizzy Zucker. 

‘Tt allseems so foolish and unnecessary !”’ 
declared the boy, as he lay on the bed of 
moss with his hands locked behind his head, 
looking up at Mr. Tutt. ‘If father would 
only just see Dizzy once, and talk to her 
but he won't even let me bring her to the 
house! It isn’t as if she were an uneducated 
girl— Dizzy goes to college. You see, I'm 
on our college glee club and we gave a con- 
cert at Colby winter before last. Dizzy was 
on their reception committee. I thought 
she was the grandest girl I’d ever met, so 
honest and capable and perfectly lovely to 
look at. I guess she liked me pretty well, 
too, although she didn’t say so. 

“IT went back to college, but I used to 
think of her a lot, and once I sent her a book 
of poetry - Yeats, you know—and got a 
nice letter from her, saying she hoped we'd 
meet again sometime— nothing much, but 
very friendly and nice. Well, the following 
summer dad rented this place here in Bar 
Harbor in order to give my sister a chance 
to meet what he calls the right sort of 
people, and when I got here I found that 
Dizzy had taken a job in the village tea 
room. Of course, after that, I saw her all 
the time.” 

“That was a year ago?’ 

“Yes. I didn't see her but once all 
last winter. You see, Dizzy’s father died a 
long time ago, and she has always lived 
with her mother and her grandfather on the 
island except when she has been away at 
school and college, or working. Last March 
her grandfather was taken sick with pneu- 
monia and they sent for her to go back. 
He died and she stayed on there to look 
r, who is quite an old lady 
can't be left alone. I saw Dizzy for a 

f days during the Christmas va- 


fter her mothe 


she was visiting her brother in 

her to go back to college 

tumn, but she says she ought 

‘ry mother; and that, any- 

how, they couldn’t afford it unless she 
makes a lot of money this summer lobster- 
It makes me feel like thirty cents to 
doing nothing 
she’s hard at work over on the island. 


anging around here 


suppose dad would like me to marry 

the daughter of somebody just like himself, 
who'd made a few millions in mining or in- 
ctric lighting or canned goods, 
o spend three or four 
summer going out to a 
ind dinner parties 
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“Take the mafuka back and place it 
where you found it,” 
‘**And bring water.”’ 

He held the tablets in his hand, staring, 
unseeing, straight before him. The shadow 
of uhe needle stopped its steady march at 
the edge of the plain, crept slowly up the 
slope. 


just 
he told Mavrouki. 


And all at once its coolness lay across 
Breck, gathering him to itself as under 
the protection of a mighty wing. The tense- 
ness of his expression relaxed. A peace 
stole into his eyes, and a greeting, for now 
to him at last Africa was kind and gentle 
and pitiful 
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He took the water gourd from May 
rouki’s hand. ‘‘ You will be silent, Mav 
rouki.”’ 

** Bwana, | know 

‘*‘Now you may go away 

Mavrouki looked down at the seated 
figure. 
across the world, his eyes wide. 
of the sunset shone in his face 
bwana,”’ said Mavrouki—‘‘good-by.”’ 

Breck did not answer-— he was not there 
Mavrouki hesitated a moment, then stole 
softly away 


Breck was staring straight out 
The glow 


“Qua hert, 


TO BE CONCLUDED 


VIKINGS’ DAUGHTER 


Continued from Page 5 


where he leaves off. Well, where is he leav- 
ing off? As far as I can make out, it’s at 
the Kebo golf course and the Pot and 
Kettle Club. I don’t mind coming up here 
in my college vacations and swinging a golf 
club for a week or so, in order to be near 
him, but I'd a darn sight rather be off 
camping in the woods, or taking a walking 
trip in Switzerland, or putting in a couple 
of months with Grenfell in Labrador. 

“Perhaps dad shouldn't have sent me to 
college if he wanted me to be the perfect 
type of American business go-getter. It 
isn’t that I don’t like business. I do. I 
really enjoy it a lot. I’m pretty good at 
figures and I’ve taken a lot of courses in 
economics and banking. But I’ve taken 
others, too--in philosophy and fine arts 
and I think there’s something in life be- 
sides money.” He considered a moment. 
“‘T want to be perfectly fair to dad. I’m 
not sure he really values money any more 
than I do, but he confuses the kick he gets 
out of making it. It’s his form of sport, you 
see, with the thing itself that’s his fallacy. 
He says he judges people by what they've 
done, whereas he really judges them by 
what they’ve got. I agree that manu- 
facturing breakfast food is a high and 
honorable calling, only I don’t see why the 
man who makes it is any better than the 
woman who passes it around the table. 

“And then, of course—speaking con- 
fidentially—dad is bugs on this Nordic 
business. To hear him you’d think the 
present generation of Dingles were of un- 
diluted English blood. You got all this talk 
of his about our being merely good honest 
yeoman stock? Well, I looked that good 
old yeoman stock up, and the first Dingle 
to come over was a ticket-of-leave man 
whose family had to pay his debts to get 
him out of jail. And dad’s paternal grand- 
mother was a French Creole born in 
Martinique. I don’t suppose he counts her 
in at all! 

‘*He’s just as muddled in his theories 
about racial inheritance as he is over that 
democracy-of-opportunity-and-aristocracy- 
of-achievement bunk of his in which he 
measures achievement simply by how much 
money a man has got. It seems to me that 
it's not how much a man has got but how 
he gets it that counts. I’m ready to be- 
come an aristocrat by achievement in the 
breakfast-food business and carry on the 
prestige of the Dingle family, but I’m going 
to marry whom I choose! 

‘I don’t regard it as any particular favor 
to me for dad to load me up with all his 
money. I'd enjoy life exactly as much as a 
retailer as if I were a wholesaler — selling 
athletic goods, writing ads or raising chick- 
ens, so long as I do it with the girl I love. 
From what Dizzy tells me, there’s a lot of 
excitement in the lobster business. Dad is 
too pig-headed even to see her! Once I 
old him her name and where she came 
rom, he shut up like a clam. He won't 
even let me use the launch to go to see 


t 
f 


her . Can you keep a secret?”’ Mr. 
Tutt nodded solemnly 
come over here to Bar Harbor to see me!” 


““So she has to 


‘*How does she get here?” 

n her own motorboat. She can make 
| haven’ 
any money of mv own, but | an wort If 


it in four hours and a half 


dad won't give his consent to our marriage 
I can marry without it. I’m fond of dad, 
but he doesn’t need a lawyer half so much 
as a little broad-mindedness. He at least 
ought to be willing to listen to me.” 

*T’ll do my best to see that hi 
you,” said Mr. Tutt. 


listens to 


Iv 


T IS aseant mile from the top of Malvern 
Hill, where the millionaires live, to the 
where the real life of Bar 
Harbor centers.-the steam laundry, the 
Hodgkins’ fish market, Nickerson 
& Spratt’s feed store, Mr. Angelo’s peanut 
stand, Charlie Parker’s canoe float and 
supply store, and the Dirigo landing, where 
once in a blue moon you can find an old- 
time Portugee seaman with rings in his 
ears. Thither it was that Mr. Tutt, who 
always gravitated toward the 

rather than the artificial, leaving behind 
him the graystone chateau of good old 
yeoman Dingle, took his way. From the 
bluestone drive he debouched into a broad 
concrete highway lined with 
bedecked stone walls, and smoking a con- 
down West 


boat wharf, 


bakery, 


genuine 


flower 
templative stogy, strolled 
Street toward the harbor. 

Descending a hill, he passed a small 
grocery store where prominent in the win- 
dow was a pyramid of party-colored pack- 
ages labeled Dingle’s Korn Pops. America 
was surely the land of opportunity! Con- 
templatively, he continued, pausing to buy 
a package of peanuts from Mr. Angelo, and 
arriving eventually at the steamboat wharf, 
where he sat down on one of the piles. 

Engrossed in the view and otherwise 
fully occupied in eating his peanuts, he was 
rudely accosted from below: ‘‘ Avast there! 
What ye doin’ with them shells?”’ 

Directly beneath him lay an exquisite 
mahogany launch nearly a hundred feet in 
length. Flags fluttered at her bow and 
stern, her brass blazed in the sunlight and 
the waves reflected themselves in dancing 
ripples on the green of her shining water 
line 

Her red-faced captain, no less immacu- 
late, glared up at the old lawyer. ‘* Don’t 
y’ s’pose I’ve got suthin’ better to do than 
pick up your peanut shells?’’ he demanded 

“Sorry. Very careless of me 
Have a peanut?” 

‘*No, I won't!” 

“Sorry. My mistake . . Nice 
launch you've got there Have a 
cigar?” 

[he captain's austerity melted, as did 
that of most people when Mr. Tutt was 
around. ‘Thanks, don’t mind if I do 
He made a fair catch Yes, she’s a pretty 
good boat.” 

‘Who does it belong to? 

‘Feller named Dingle.” 

‘Don't say! I've heard of him.” 

‘Like to come aboard? 

I sure would! 

Thus it was that Mr. Tutt made an 
other friend. 

Vv 

HE bell of the launch jangled, the dial 

registered Full Speed - Reverse, and the 
Arrow churned back into 
seething foam 


whirlpool of 


Continued on Page 91 
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“What do you want to speak to me 
about?” 

Mr. Tutt, ignorant as he was of all femi- 
1ine artifices, could not but wonder whether 
the blue cap and jersey had not been se- 
lected with an eye to contrast, for against 
them her bobbed yellow locks and clear 
sunburned skin looked almost golden. 
They made her eyes sky blue, her white 
teeth whiter. She stood easily erect, with 
her head thrown slightly back as if she were 
looking out tosea. Although her shoulders 
in the tight jersey looked absurdly small, 
she was only half a head shorter than Mr. 
Tutt—and Mr. Tutt was a tall man. Her 
expression was frank and direct. 

“TI haven’t any lobsters—if that’s what 
you want,”’ she added. 

Mr. Dingle rubbed his chin and looked 
at his companion. 

“Allow me to introduce myself.’”” The 
old lawyer bowed. “My name is Tutt 
Ephraim Tutt—and this is Mr. Allison 
Dingle.” 

Miss Zucker flushed under her tan 
flushed to the top of her temples, the tips 
of her ears. 

“Tutt— Dingle? I never knew anybody 
by those names,”’ interjected Captain Free- 
man. *‘ You're not island men, are you?” 

Mr. Tutt, repressing a natural desire to 
explain that they were Nordics, admitted 
that unfortunately they were not island 
men. 

A moment of mutual embarrassment fol- 
lowed, relieved by a totally unexpected 
diversion. 

Miss Zucker pointed suddenly to the 
“If that’s your launch, she’s in 
trouble!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ Looks to me as 
if she were aground.” 

A single glance was enough to satisfy 
them that the Arrow was, indeed, in trou- 
ble, for she lay canted on her side high out 
of water in mid-channel, surrounded by a 
flotilla of skiffs and lobster boats, while 
Captain Hull waved his arms and shouted 
ineffectually at the cosmos. 

“‘Never ought to have come in on ebb 
tide,”’ interjected the blind man, towering 
to his feet. ‘It’s plumb crazy. You don’t 
know much about this coast, I reckon.” 

‘Better come along and see if we can’t 
get her off!” cried the girl, running swiftly 
down the hill, followed by Mr. Tutt and 
his client. 

“She’s hard and fast on the bar!” she 
shouted to them over her shoulder, as she 
climbed into a dory and pushed off. 

“Say,” panted Mr. Dingle, ‘this is awk- 
ward!” 

A crowd of perhaps twenty islanders was 
gathered on the beach, yelling encourage- 
ment and jocularities at the unfortunate 
Hull, who, waist high in the water and as- 
sisted by the mate, was attempting to lift 
the bow clear of the mud. 

“IT got trapped just like a_ lobster, 
b’gosh!’’ he shouted. ‘We come into the 
dog-goned cove all right, but when I went 
to turn around to git out I got stuck on 
this here dog-goned mudbank. Tide must 
‘a’ dropped jist enough to ketch us.” 

He grasped the bow in his arms and 
heaved. The thin mahogany cracked. 

“Look out! You'll rip the engines out 
of her!” warned the girl. ‘‘ You can’t move 
until the tide comes in.” 

‘*And when will that be? 
Dingle. 

**About six tomorrow morning.”’ 

“Dear me, this is awkward!" repeated 
Mr. Dingle. 

The girl, who had been surveying the 
situation from a dory, came rowing toward 
them 

“Your launch is all right,’ she said. 
“Luckily the bottom where she went 
aground is soft and level, and will distribute 
the weight of the engines so that they won't 
tear through. She'll lie there safe enough 


cove. 


inquired Mr. 


until morning.’ 

‘Isn't there any way for me to get back 
to Mt. Desert?” inquired Mr. Dingle, ad- 
dressing Dizzy for the first time directly. 

“Cap'n Higgins might take you over in 
thisdory. Heputsonan outboard motor 


she makes nearly six knots.”’ 
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‘How long would it take?” 

‘About six hours.” 

“But 1 wouldn’t get home until one 
o'clock tomorrow morning!” 

‘Besides which you haven't as yet ac- 
complished your purpose in coming here,” 
warned Mr. Tutt. 

“Looks as if we'd have to spend the 
night. Do you know of anybody who would 
put us up?”’ asked Mr. Dingle. 

“The Duncans might take you in. They 
sometimes accommodate people,’’ she re- 
plied. ‘‘Shall we go there and see?”’ 

They followed the duck board that con- 
stituted the main street toward a frame 
house planted in the middle of a field. Four 
adults, three men and one woman, rocking 
on the porch and regarding the horizon 
with studied unconcern, stolidly awaited 
their approach. The men were all in their 
shirt sleeves and collarless, apparently 
taking turns spitting over the crazy balus- 
trade. 

“Good evening, Mrs. Duncan,” said 
Dizzy. “‘These gentlemen want to spend 
the night. Can you accommodate them?” 

Mrs. Duncan seemed to be suffering 
from acute indigestion. ‘No, I can’t!” she 
snapped after a lengthy silence. 

“She can’t!’’ echoed the last 
“‘school-teacher’s stayin’ here.” 

“I’m sorry. We'll try Mrs. Godkin.”’ 

The man at the other end of the row spat 
joyously. ‘‘She’s full too. The coastwise 
missionary’s got her only room.” 

Mrs. Duncan’s turtle eye was fixed upon 
a tin can containing one dingy geranium. 
“Why don’t you take him in yourself?” 
she inquired, adding enigmatically, ‘‘] 
guess what’s good enough for one is good 
enough for another.” 

Dizzy turned to her companions. ‘“ Do 
stay with us. Mother will be delighted to 
have you,” she said cordially. 

Already the sun’s red ball was rolling on 
the purple horizon and the shadows of the 
pines were shooting across the field. <A 
wind chill from the mists of the Bay of 
Fundy drew down the hill. 

“Really, this is most embarrassing,”’ 
said Mr. Dingle in an aside to Mr. Tutt. 
‘**What the dickens are we going to do?” 

“Unless you want to sleep out here in 
the meadow, I guess you are going to spend 
the night at Mrs. Zucker’s,” succinctly re- 
plied Mr. Tutt to Mr. Dingle. 

The shipwrecked Son of the Revolution 
turned humbly to the daughter of the 
islands. 

“ Er—really, I hardly know what to say,” 
he stammered. “I~ er hate to impose 
upon your mother; but if there’s nowhere 
else ss 

“There isn’t!’’ she laughed. ‘‘ You will 
be entirely welcome. If you can amuse 
yourselves looking around the town for a 
few minutes, I'll dash ahead and get things 
ready.” 

**Well—it’s awfully good of you,” began 
Mr. Dingle, but already the girl had turned 
and was running light-footedly up the hill. 

He stared helplessly at Mr. Tutt. ‘“‘Say!”’ 
he ejaculated. ‘‘I wouldn’t have had this 
happen for a million dollars!” 


spitter; 


vi 

R. TUTT and Mr. Dingle watched 

Dizzy Zucker disappear among the 
pine trees at the top of the hill. “I 
wouldn't have had this happen for a 
million dollars,’ repeated the manufacturer 
miserably. ‘‘It’s the most awkward thing 
that could possibly have occurred. Imag- 
ine coming over here to try to buy off a 
er—blackmailer and then finding yourself 
forced to accept her hospitality and spend 
the night in her house! It’s—it’s gro- 
tesque!”’ 

‘‘Oh, it isn’t so bad as all that,’”’ Mr. 
Tutt encouraged. ‘In fact, it seems to me 
to be almost providential. It puts us on a 
solid and amicable footing at the very 
start, and gives us plenty of time to feel our 
way along instead of hurrying roughshod 
through negotiations that will probably re- 
quire very delicate handling. In fairness to 
the girl herself, you ought to find out some- 
thing about her, first hand; anyhow, that 
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will be necessary in order to make up our 
minds what to offer her.”’ 

‘Well, as I told you before we started,”’ 
replied Mr. Dingle doggedly, “I'll buy the 
whole island before I'll let my son marry 
into a lobster man’s family. It doesn’t look 
as if it would cost much either. I don’t be- 
lieve the land is worth over fifty dollars an 
acre cleared, if that; and uncleared, it’s 
practically worthless. What bothers me is 
how you are going to broach the subject 
She might take it into her head to get mad 
and throw us out of the house, and then 
where would we be?”’ 

“Right here in this meadow,”’ admitted 
Mr. Tutt. 

“You'll have to wait until morning be- 
fore you try to talk business with her,” 
warned Mr. Dingle. ‘‘ Anyhow, as you Say, 
the more we know about her, the better 
we'll be able to calculate what to offer. 
How about giving the village the once-over, 
as she suggested. What a wretched-looking 
place! I don’t believe they’ve even gota 
church! How do you suppose they manage 
to make a living?” 

“From the sea, I suppose,”’ answered Mr. 
Tutt. ‘“‘Don’t you think we'd better go 
back and try to arrange to have Captain 
Hull and your crew taken care of for the 
night? They can’t sleep on the Arrow.”’ 

Captain Hull and the engineer were just 
coming ashore in the dinghy as Mr. Tutt 
and Mr. Dingle reached the beach, where a 
reception committee composed of the en- 
tire population of Mud Island, including old 
Pop Mullins, was awaiting theirarrival. The 
sand bar on which the Arrow had gone 
aground was now clear out of water and she 
lay high and dry across the mouth of the 
cove. 

“Darned if I had any notion there was 
any such tide here as that!”’’ declared 
Captain Hull in extenuation of his error 
as he climbed shamefacedly out of the 
dinghy. ‘‘ Must be over two fathoms if it’s 
an inch!” 

“Tide averages eleven foot,”’ 
Captain Freeman, who had seated himself 
on a tar barrel and was interrogating the 
witnesses to the disaster. “‘ There won't be 
a part’cle o’ water in this cove two hours 
from now. You kin walk acrost it any- 
wheres.” 

“*T was diggin’ clams this mornin’ right 
where your propeller lies,”’ 
other ancient mariner. 

“Say, Joe, you didn’t see nuthin’ o’ 
knife blade of mine out thar, did ye?” 
quired Pop Mullins. 


years ago an’ I've been lookin’ fer it ever 


- 
replied 


announced an- 


‘L lost it ever so many 


Ince 
“Sorry, Pop, but I didn’t,” answered the 

other old man in a kindly tone. “I heard 

you lost one and I'll keep an eye out fer it.” 

“What sort of a knife was it?” 
Mr. Tutt. 

“It were an oyster knife 
plied Pop. ‘‘That is, it were a new one 
when I lost it. I guess it would be kind o’ 
rusty by this time.” 

“‘Come up to the store and I'll buy you 
a new one,” volunteered the lawyer. 

Pop appeared overwhelmed by 
munificence. 

“Wa-ll, na-ow, that’s very kind of ye, 
I’m sure,” he said with an embarrassed 
smile. ‘‘I don’t know ez I ought ter let ye 
do so much for me.” 

“It won't do no good,”’ declared Captain 
Freeman. ‘‘ Dizzy buys him a new knife 
every six weeks or so, and he just puts ’em 
away somewheres and goes on lookin’ fer 
the old one.” 

“No matter,”’ said Mr. Tutt. 
to buy him a knife.” 

“Go along, Pop,” urged the crowd. “ Let 
him git ye a new one.”’ 

Headed by Pop Mullins, Mr. Tutt and 
Mr. Dingle, the crowd moved in single file 
along the duck board toward the group of 
shanties constituting the village. A flight 
of steps, so high as to seem almost like a 
ladder, led up to the door of a weather- 
beaten combination post office and grocery 
store which stood on the side of the hill 


Two little girls and a wizened old 
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a new one,” re- 


such 


“T’d like 


man 
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lou pay no more for MAZDA amps 


It costs no more, in time, trouble or moncy to have MAZDA 
Auto Lamps—and no one claims that there is anything better 
at any price. As a matter of fact, every notable improvement in 


auto lamps that has been made—the concentrated filament. th 


depressible beam, the corrugated bulb, and so on—every + 


a development of MAZDA Service, in the Research Laboratories 


of the General Electric ¢ ompany. 
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The mark “MAZDA” is not the name of a product 


; i 
but the distinguishing mark of a Research Service 
which has been the means of improving incan 
descent lamps and reducing their cost since 1910 
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this lived here 
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‘May I peek in?” begged Mr. Tutt 

‘Sure! Look all ye want.” 

Captain Higgins picked up the white 
purring between his ankles 
and stepped to one side. Mr. Tutt bent his 
head and thrust it through the door. A rag 
carpet covered the floor, white dimity cur- 
tains hung across the windows, the un- 
painted walls were gay with lithographs 
One side was completely filled with a mod- 








Kitten that wa 


There was a 
A ladder led 


, } 
the celling 


ern 


cking-chair, but 





highly polished stove. 
I K : no bed. 
upward to a manhole in 
““Where do 
lawyer. 

“Tl bunk ‘tween decks,”’ explained Cap- 
“There’s just room for my 
mattress under the keel I mean the ridge- 
pole. I tried to make it ez much like my old 
quarters aboard the Sarah N. Higgins 
old barkentine—ez I could. Below 
decks, I’ve got my little galley and state- 
room, and I’ve got my berth above. It’s 
mighty snug and shipshape. It wasn’t allus 
it isnow, though. Miss Zucker, 
a young lady who lives here quite 
gave me the pic- 
ters and put up the curtains for me.” 

“We are spending the night at her moth- 
” explained Mr. Tutt. 

“*Wall, ye couldn’t have a nicer place to 
stay!”’ declared Captain Higgins warmly. 
“The Zuckers are jest about the finest peo- 
ple on this island, or anywheres else, I 
reckon. They was among the first to come 
here way back in the time when nobody 
knew whether these islands belonged to 
France or England. I sailed with her father 
an’ her gran’ther an’ her great-gran’ther 
They was all deep-sea men who could take 
a ship around the Horn or through the 
Strait of Malacca when there weren't 


you sleep?” inquired 


tne 


tain Higgins 


my 


ez pretty ez 





she’s 


a near nelgnbor o’ mine 


ers, 


no 
lighthouses or markin’s on the reefs—just 
crammed full sail on her and sent her 


boomin’ through.” 
‘Do they still breed good sailors here- 
abouts?’’ asked Mr. Tutt provocatively. 
“They do that—men an’ women! I don’t 
want to see any man handle a boat prettier 
than this here Dizzy Zucker, the young 
lady I spoke of. You know how Deer Island 
men rate, [ reckon. They won’t have none 
but them to sail the big international cup 
races. Well, Deer Isle is 


south of 


only eleven miles 
men on all these 
islands rate as Deer Island men. It’s in the 
blood -they'reloyal. They’llsee ye through 
and they'll stick by ye. Now take Miss 
Zucker. She's one of the smartest girls ever 
[see — college-eddicated an’ able. She could 
go anywheres an’ be welcome —be an orna- 
ment to any society. But would she go 
an’ leave her mother? Not she! Lor’ 
bless ye, she looks after every sick woman 
and child on this island! And that’s sayin’ 
suthin’ when there ain’t a nurse or a doctor 
or a midwife nearer than Swann’s Planta- 
tion fourteen mile by water. 


She 


here, and the 


away 


Dizzy’s one 
of our selectmen now. 
unanimous last November.” 
exclaimed Mr. Tutt "is 
there much party feeling here?” 
‘Pretty strong. We 


oters, with a reg’lar Republican majorit) 


was elected 
+ 
Indeed 


ve got thirty seven 









of five. It hasn't changed so fur ez 1 know 
in te ears. Dizzy was on both tickets.”’ 
it an extraordinary old man!" de- 

clared{Mr. Ding! they said good night 
and walked on. ‘‘ Anda very garrulous one 
Ile seems to | ea rat nigh op yn ol 

Zucker family.” 

Well, car yu blame him mused Mr 
Putt 

vil 

Pcpondh he time eache 

the top of the nd they found the 
‘ th igh the grove to the house by the 
ght shining through its windows. Perhaps, 
thought Mr. Tutt, it was by the light from 
those same windows that Captain Free- 
man and Captain Higgins had shaped the 


homeward courses on their return from far 


distant ports across the seas. Inside, ther 





could see Mrs. Zucker moving about her 
shining kitchen, and from the crack of the 
window came a pleasant smell of cooking. 

“TI don’t know how you feel about it,” 
growled Mr. Dingle, ‘“‘but I’ve never been 
more embarrassed in my life. I don’t see 
how I can partake of that woman’s bread 
and salt and then turn right around and 
offer her nioney to keep her hands off my 
son. I’d rather not take a bite to eat. But 
to be honest, I’m as hungry as a bear.” 

“I’m glad the situation has not deprived 
you of your appetite,’”’ replied Mr. Tutt. 
“TI think we are exceedingly fortunate in 
having such a comfortable place in which 
to spend the night. I’m quite hungry 
myself.”’ 

“*Well, knock and get it over with,” said 
Mr. Dingle, and Mr. Tutt knocked. 

“No trouble at all,” declared their 
hostess, leading them into the kitchen. 
“No trouble at all. I'm always glad to 
have any friends of Dizzy’s stay with us 
that is, if there ain’t too many of 'em. Only 
I'll have to ask you to wait a few minutes 
more while I get supper. You just make 
yourselves comfortable there around the 
stove Sure, smoke all you want 
to. Asea captain's wife is used to tobacco.”’ 

Dizzy was not in evidence, but from the 
darkness outside came the sound of chop- 
ping, and presently she came in bearing an 
armful of wood in her strong young arms. 

“T'll just run down to the car and get a 
few lobsters,”’ she said, depositing the wood 
and picking up the lantern which she had 
left beside the door. ‘I won't be five min- 
utes.’ 

“It’s certainly most hospitable of you,” 
murmured Mr. Dingle as he took off his 
overcoat and settled himself as near the 
fire as seemed reasonably safe. ‘‘You 
really needn't cook any lobsters on my 
account.” 

“*Oh, that’s all right! Lobsters take the 
place of chickens with us,” explained Mrs, 
Zucker. ‘‘I hope you both like ’em. 
Chicken feed is so high these days—an egg 
is quite a luxury. But lobsters take care of 
themselves. Thank God for the lobster, I 
When my great-grandfather, Isaac 
Weyman, moved over here from Swann’s 
Plantation in 1823, these islands were all 
covered with fine farms. Salt was hard to 
get in those days and the islanders used to 
trade with any French or English vessels 
that came along—two pounds of fresh beef 
or mutton for one of salt. Think of that! 
They didn’t do nearly so much fishing as 
you'd think. That came later. They were 
real homesteaders. I’ve heard him say 
that folks along the coast—including Bos- 
ton and New York and Philadelphia—all 
lived just about the same—not much 
difference between city and country.”’ 

“‘T take it that your husband was a deep- 
sea sailor,’”’ commented Mr. Tutt. 

“Yes; he and his father and gran’ther 
before him,” answered. “They all 
followed the sea. My husband was drowned 
when Dizzy was five years old, so Gran’ther 
Zucker came to live with us. He was a 
pretty old man by that time, so he took up 
lobsterin’. He died of the pneumony last 


say! 
Say. 


she 





winter.” 


She paused and sighed. From the stove 
arose the sound of sizzling accompanied by 
a delicious aroma 

**Gran'ther Zu 


gentleman, 4 he 


wonderful old 


“He'd 


Ker Was a 


continued 


been 


most everywhere the world. Him and 
Cap'n Freeman, his chum, sailed round the 
Horn together in 1871. They most always 
shipped in the same vessel when they 
could Gran'ther was terrible fond 


of Dizzy. Summers he taught her how to 








il trawl ’ make lobster pots, and 
winters he taught her out of book "Twa 

m prepared her for college She’s a 
senior now at ¢ olby 


**Do many of the 
! 


from the 
land go to college?” asked the lawyer 
“Most all the boys and girls that’s fit to 

go. I don’t hold with educating the whole 

kit and caboodle 


your peoprte 


But the general run goes 
either to Colby or Bates or the University 
of Maine 


college n the w 


They work summers and go to 


nter 


“And then what?’’ suddenly 


Mr. Dingle, who was gr 
his embarrassment. 

“The majority of ’em become doctors or 
lawyers or business men, and t 
married and settle down in the 
a great shame!” 

““How do you mean — it’sa great 
Mr. Dingle leaned forward. 

“T hold they ain’t near so happy nor 
don’t begin to live near so well as 
would if they stayed right on the island 


aqduauy 


the girls pre 


cities. It 


My husband, Captain Zucker, said he 
sailed all over the globe, up and dow 
crisscross and sideways, and there were! 
any prettier place than the Maine coast 


and no climate 
touch it.” 

“That was your idea, too, in settling or 
Mt. Desert, wasn’t it, Mr ‘s 
Mr. Tutt innocently. 

“Why, certainly,” 
Dingle. 

**And look how much it 
those places!’’ she rattled on with the 
bility of one who rarely had a chance to 
talk herself out. ‘‘My son Lester, who's 
doctor in Boston, he can’t lay by anything 
He’s smart too. But what with a wife 
four children, he’s never been able to cor 
tribute toward sending Dizzy to college 
She’s earned her way—every cent of it 
waiting on table an’ clerkin’ an’ teachin 
She’s a real smart girl, if I am her mother.’ 

“Did you say she was in the lobster bus 
’”? inquired Mr. Dingle timidly. 

‘I don’t know as I said it, but she is,’ 
answered his hostess. ‘‘Gran’ther Zucker 
had a fine string of traps, and when he died 
last winter it took all Dizzy’s savings to 
pay for his illness and the funeral. D’ya 
know, there weren’t a decent coffin this 
side of Bass Harbor? Anyhow, I was left 
all alone here, so she came back and carried 
on the business. She’s doing well too 
makes all her own traps an’ everything 
Next winter she aims to take me along t 
live with her while she finishes her cours 
and gets her degree.” 

“Don’t you look forward to seeing he 
married?”’ hazarded Mr. Tutt 

“T haven't anybody near good 
enough for her yet,”’ declared Mrs. Zucker 
turning to the stove. 

At that moment the young lady hers« 
entered the kitchen, carrying a basket 
“Aren’t they beauties?” she 
throwing back the cover. 

Mr. Dingle looked in He 
nated. ‘Are those lobsters?” he excla 
*T always supposed they were bright red 
They all laughed. 

‘You're learning,”’ 
him. 

As he watched Dizzy standing so uns« 
consciously in the lamplight 
overalls, her cheeks tlushed from runnin, 
uphill and damp with the mist that clung 
hundreds of tiny drops to her hair and eys 
he wished that he had a daughts 
like her. Did they breed girls of such sort 
in cities? He wondered what 
thought about it. He continued to wond 
when, ten minutes later, came dowr 
irs dressed in a trim one-piece 
dark-blue worsted edged with white and 
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Mr. Dingle arose Er in I be of 
assistance?” he asked. 

The old lawyer had never passed a ple 
anter evening Neither had he ever « iter 
more savory meal- broiled live lobste 


with drawn butter, hot muffins, new pot 


toes in their jackets, fresh corn on the «« 
griddlecakes and maple sirup, blueber 
and cream, coffee 
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“Your what?” ked Mrs. Zucker 
Replete, they sat and smoked in the spot 


less kitchen while the two women cleane 
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finished, Captain Freeman entered. 
“Heard you men were here,”’ he 
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MOTOR CAR ENGINE THAT IMPROVES WITH USE 
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This Miracle of Engineering 
Jor the first time fully explained 


“Over a year ago, I purchased a “70” Willys-Knight 


| . »~* . . 
Six. Since that time I have driven the car nearly 15,000 


ITER reproduced on this page, 
Willys-Knight owner, is typical 
tcome to us from time to time. miles and, today, the motor is much smoother, quieter 


it is difficult for any, save the and more powerful than on the dayI took delivery. It has 


om 


z itive engineer, to grasp 
tented Knight sleeve-valve 


Willys-Knight-—againse all for any reason, Can you tell me why it is the Willys- 
rules—shows, with Knight engine improves so steadily with use? I am often 


not been necessary to have my car in the repair shop 


able a gain in smoothness and ‘ ‘ R ‘ oi 
nd power where, under precisely @Sked to explain this seeming phenomenon to my friends. 
ne con tions all poppet valve types 
register an equally noticeable loss. motor improves with use—that it wears in to greater exhaust 
, ; efficiency and power while other motors are wearing rather 
rpose of this advertisement is, in so far as ae ; wer 
r 7 out—we mean just that. And innotheoretical sense. But muiltipl 
tations will permit, to state the reasons why. : i 
| O SEALE CHE reasons Why in a thoroughly factful and completely literal way. and so fe 


say that the Willys-Knight sleeve-valve The reason for this apparent phenomenon lies in The sleeves in the Knight motor fit snugly insid 





the actual constructional principles of th 
patented Knight sleeve-valve motor which 
are basically and 
those employed in any motor of the poppet 


valve type 


radically different fron 


No valves—just two single sleeves 

The Knight sleeve-valve engine principld 
is by far the simplest of all automobile en 
; principles. For example, the Knigha 
sleeve-valve motor has no valves, in th 
ordinary sense. The action of the intake and 


ports is controlled by two single sleeves 


than by a series of valves with all thei 


city of parts—lifter-rods, lifter-springs, cam 


I 
y9rth—that make up the poppet-valve motor 
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| of the cylinder walls, one sleeve fitting inside the In the cvlinder-heads of the 










































ther. They are actuated by connecting rods which are Knight motor a compressiot — 4 
. t 
) n turn operated by the shaft corresponding to the cam ring 1s sct. The purpose of L ec « 
i. shaft of the poppet-valve motor. This shaft isdriven 1s to seal the cylinder ud the popy 
il by means of a silent chain at the front of the motor. against any leakage of tl 
\% T 1 7aAses 1 ler comy | t Kt 
} The connecting rods operating the sleeves act in 7 ie : 
nccvi rs \ Tf | 
the same manner as the connecting rods operating on | { 
; : - . aval t anv itakKa Ol 5 f 
the crank shatt In other words their motion 1s con- 1] ! 3 > t 4 i 
: su ly cxpa TaSCS W . % 
stant and uniform and the load they carry is always Sete oe I; 
the sam Hence, all tendency or necessity for inter- Knicht 
t lve Gatl 
mittent and jerky action 1s completely eliminated. the full pow ftheconsumed Sim bin ‘i 
4 Pte gases 1S recta {1 in the cyl : Co a BoM ’ : 
if Absence of friction—less wear and tear Aer a down, one within the other compressed ga 
inders until the opening of the ' aheciin * f 
As the shaft turns, the. connecting rods lift or exhaust port permits the gases nd that is all Between the 


} lower and in turn lift or lower 
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the siceves In these Siceves are 





two port-openings One for 1n- 





take and one for exhaust. The 


sleeves themselves meve a total 
distance of approximatcly only 
f one inch. In this distance the 
! ports meet to form an opening 
for the intake or the exhaust I 
( rases and then close to seal the us " 
power in the cylinder until the . 
point of explosion or the point , 
of exhaust I 
i N 
The two sleeves slide by each ‘ 
other with a thin film of oil be 
i tween. Any possibility of friction Patented, exclusive 
is thus reduced to the vanishing N 
point. What this absence of Va 
friction means becomes more clear th I 
vhen you consider that, in due 
kurse, friction will lessen the VV 1 f 
ficiency and eventually destroy — 


finest engine ever built into 


L poppet valve cat 


Because of the relatively short ee i 
distance which the sleeves travel p ae An engit 
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and because the operation of 
the connecting rods 1s constant 
and uniform—the wear and tear 
which in the poppet-valve engine 
must come as a result of cams 
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pull of the springs, all of this 
completely disappears in the Knight : 
sleeve valve engine. ' 
y . } A 
| No valve adjustments l self—y 
There is never any need for | beaut 

adjusting the valve-action in the Knight sleeve-valve to escape. The more com- ged 7 r you I] 
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~on Sale with all Fish Franchise Dealers 
Fisk Extra Heavy Balloon Tire - 


Built for strength and safety. It is the newest and sturdiest tire built 
of Fisk “Filferfess’ Cord Fabric. It is full oversize and of extra heavy 
construction throughout. It assures exceptional traction and protec- 
tion against skidding. Just the tire for winter driving. It is your best 








insurance of freedom from any and every possible tire annoyance. 


Time to Re-tire 
Get a FISK 
TRADE WAR* FEO YB FAT OFF. 
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ven artistry, \larmon has pro- 
Inherent ‘‘hanking”’ ability, an out duced, in a car of moderate size, which 
haracteristic of all Nlarm completely meets present day trath 
h enable u ake sl} | parking needs, a surprising amou 
{ v } t r nh, gine 
nak: I} ’ enerosit / 
\ } et th abitu 
ke t ) he mes 
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Vew automatic oil primer sprays Scores of “vital incidentals’’ add to 


} hose first la the luxurious completeness of the car 

shots on frostv mornings befor The most smooth and positive tvpe 
the crankcase has a of mechanical, self-energizing 

ict his device eli rakes, with mecl sm m 


these basic imp 


A totally new and different type of automobile- 
a totally new and different kind of performance 
made possible by 


which removes the last trace of 
t Ie ds 4 \ } \ d ad 
type ¥ 
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\ shimn 5 
‘ ty fac ) 
lethes ) 
nh ‘ \ sh f : A 
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Iedco system of non-theft protectior 


/ écn fF. Revel has t iy Wouns 


] } 


id not aftected by road vibration 


C ustom-stvie button andt ifted ty] 

ery over expensive, individual 

} , ; ae 
Wrapped Cushion springs and with the 


hnest fabrics in refreshing new patterns 


Instrument panel which shows you at 


rlance the exact condition of ey 
Nase of your cal amount of gas—ten 
erature of engine oil pressure ( 
Dattery and generator pec 
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he little 








vogue, because it first and completely meets 


everyone's desire for a small FINE car. 


s : ° ‘ ’ 
HE small fine car idea, conceived, developed 


and pioneered by Marmon have 
struck a note almost universal in its importance. 


seems to 


a | 
The appearance of the littlhe Marmon 8 at the 
salons and shows proves that the whole country was ready and 
waiting for just such a car. It more closely approaches being 
bought on sight than any other American automobile. Its 
whole reception can be epitomized in the two words,**7 “at's 17.” 


ee 


The people wanted a small, fine car, but they were not 
willing to pay one iota of penalty in the way of skimped 
hy nly room or passenger comfort. 

They wanted greater power and speed and acceleration, 
but without paying a penalty in gasoline consumption. 

‘They wanted a car that would meet traffic and parking 
problems but still a car that would go anywhere and do any- 
thing within the range of motoring possibility-—greateragility 
and finesse in traffic but with the power and stamina and com- 
fort for American distances and average road conditions. 


They wanted a car that would cost less money but at the 


M 


le, 
AC { ai \ Ye 
o-— | 





Hundreds of the 


application to Marmon dealers. 


ful dealers who have the instinct for o \, 

product, are today making pilgrimages to the Marmon 
Owners who have already taken deliv. 

not only satished themselves but have take1 


h 


formed retail salesmen in 


Over night—~a sweeping nation - wide 
c 


lists, and the Marmon factory i: 
night to satisfy the deman 


Likewise, hu 


ot selling the car to evervone they c 


Everywhere they go inthe car admit 


it because of its entirely new « 


ences and 


As of 


supe;rior $ 


tandards 


f 


one voice and mind pe 


someone didn’t think of it before. 


probably be other cars based on the 


there is only one. 


In the entire hist 


advance, so detinite 





same time maintain their self-esteem, regard- 
less of what cars they had driven in the past. 
In a word they wanted the new little | 
Marmon Eight. | 
—t - 


We do not believe that such an ovation 
of purchase has ever before attended the in- 
troduction of a new automobile. 

More than 3,000 people had bought and 
made deposits on this car even before it was 
introduced—a striking commentary on Mar- 


and handling. 


mon prestige and, we believe, the most defi- 
nite acceptance ever accorded any automobile. 


Since it was introduced at least 10,000 
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Fastest acceleration 


due to new discoveries in line-eight carbure- 


first time to smaller car design 


ever 


\| 70 honest miles per hour with ease 


Ability to maintain top speed hour after hour 


tion and scientific valve design 


Lightning-quick Gear Shift 


and remarkably easy in all phases of driving 
18-22 miles per gallon of gasoline 
Oil consumption practically negligible 


Easy riding as cars twice its weight 


Due to basic new comfort factors applied 
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tinued from Page 99 
t SY t 
i 
! l ( e, the 
ingle again. He 
e. He ; 
+ ’ { t I rT 
ea we 
gy it about Ke a 
ri rY ‘ n n tne 
r eS He 
KE the t Ke a 
' gs of spray and 
t ¢ that tood 
ed, nung 
\ ing oaring 
, sntn hot 
He entirely forgot 
arrels lhe 
¢ s n! The end 
‘ 1 g-going?’”’ he 
» the yvgirl, wno tood 
l yu set your traps 
uu se most 
‘ big storms tos 
{ smash bit So I go 
t ear Dottom cus 
I} wou not outride 
j urds' And ther 
ipset | ll erse 
‘ en er | rel, 
l tence ess 
mina 
i nstead ¢ DlacK- 
‘ y ( 1 see \ 
i'v f n the 
t miort Chey 
ume boat, anv- 
\ tne ming da gnt tne 
nr rY intainou it 
that the launch could 
r their awful sum 


e the never-ending coast down 


1 the with an abandon 
‘ ‘ hat thev were 
Phe vere in a wil 
‘> ‘ ¢ | withir 
i Nr ad ir him with 
I ( ( “ 
’ r} he g ed 
] gasped, 
! i ea » be ne er i! 
j ird wa to 
eu » purl ( 
t ( ind he 
‘ mance! Not 
i half a chance 
t i é sition that 
rm Wi yood | tine 
I ipartment It 
t ( Grithir 
thing 
r eve if ‘ 
Via ai t ib 
nw } e clung 
‘ he 2< 
4 Va 
. t il ‘ 
rn e Wave 








bee iyue ist and m terious became 
aetinite yse at hand and al rh ey 
were not out ol signt of | atter all! 
ymewhere off there to the ri he could 
see the island cliffs. Desire looked at him 
ind smiled. Suddenly Mr. Dingle felt an 
mme ( ind reposeful confidence 
talwart, erect, fearless young figure beside 
him. She was strong and brave and re- 
yurcefu She would not let him drowr 
And she was gentle and kind. She wished 
him » € How ¢ asily she could have 


30 minded! 


saved his 


disposed of him had she been 


sne nad 


fe! He 


miration for her 


protected him 
experienced an unbounded ad 
capacity —as he already 
he cried as she 
nd and shut 


*There’s one of my pots!” 


999 
now. Ss 


“Hold on tight 


in the launch up into the w 


off the engine 
toward 


hey were drifting rapidly astern 


a white object that bobbed and ducked. 
Desire threw over the wheel, seized a gaff, 
and pulling in the buoy, tossed the warp 


over the davit 


the winch head 


block, took a turn around 
engine 


and started the 
Then, as the line ran up over the 
side, she coiled t f 
the launch 

Here it comes!” 


Le aning 


again 


deftly in the bottom of 


the davit, she 
The winch 
n and she drew in another 


With the twotraps dripping 


down below 
neaved aboard the main trap. 
rumbled aga 
the bridle trap yg 
ned 


u 
into the wind and shut off the 


the 


on the stern sheets, she once more t 


the launch 
engine The main trap 


was empty, 


second contained three greenish monsters. 
tnat 


line, removed 


infastened the buttor 


closed the door below the guy 


it bag, tossed the contents o 
and refilled it with ¢ 
from the barrel in front of 


Dingle. Then, thrusting the trap over 


verboard 
refuse 


she opened the other, reached in and 


threw 


board, 
took 


water and 


out the lobsters, one into the 


two others into an empty 


keg, rebaited the trap and shoved it after 


ts fellow, all before the six fathoms of warp 


held the two traps together had run 


out 
Wish I could do anything as well as 
that,’”” thought Mz Dingle admiring 
She as sure as Helen Wills!’’ 


nity He no ionye Helle ed deat} to be so 
mminent 
Why aid Oo Ul a U i em over 
board?’’ he asked 
inat Wa a eed obste ¢ ! 
I inced ifemaie. Ol course we mustn t 
hedde 
A what ellowed Mr. Tut Y 
DOW 
A si lade i lobster that nas sned it 
hell. live year the rawl down into the 
mud and ) sand do that, be nning trom 
the middie o ily to the t \ugust 
iepending on what ort ol a winter we n 
id When it has been mild ke t 
eal they be nto sned @a er \ n 
i It, but if he lu ength we ket 
Ww val! 








Woodland Stream Smotten by 
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Once raced head on into the 
waves, stopped, drifted down upon another 
buoy, kept off to gaff it, and ran before the 


wind while Desire pulled in and unloaded 


more they 


the pots. 
Many were empty and some were badly 
damaged, wit! 


broker bows or 








cracked 
i 


sills and rungs, several having the funne 
eyes, through which lobsters entered the 


trap, half torn from the heads. 

‘The ‘om 
mented. ‘‘I have to spend half my time 
mending my trap 


line frays off 


ea treats ‘em rough,” she 
I lose quite a few, too 

and 
sometimes a trap will catch in the rocks and 
come up for keeps. But it’s a 
good business. If the lobsters 
back on us we take to trawling or fall back 


or the warps break, 


guy 
refuse to 
fairly go 
on ground and hand lines. I can carry six 
in this boat. We get 
seventy-five cents a quintal —that’s a hun- 
and twelve pounds—for hake and 
seventy-two cents a quintal for cod. We 
pack ‘em in drums, call 
them—holding eight quintals apiece and 
ship to Boston and New York. It’s all right 
in summer fun in fact —as you 


tubs of trawls right 


+ 


hogsheads we 


great can 
see 
‘Great! echoed Mr. Dingle, beginning 


to feel like a hardy mariner. He was really 
f a little, although now and 
surge would make 
The sun by this time 


wind 





enjoying hims 
again a particularly big 
him catch his breath 
well the 
and the sea, deep blue and sparkling, 


He felt 


was had gone down, 


was 
COV ered 


reasonably 


with boats 


confident that if any accident happened 
someone would come to their rescue He 
started to hum 

{ vell on the se . 


; ' 
sea. 


the 
a suitable mate 


Was it? Surely it was—on 


, 
I 
Even if this girl were not 


for a boy of Robert’s wealth and social op 


portunities, she would make a splendid wife 
for anybody who had to make h 


the world If Robert 


IS Way In 
ng now 





were begin 


at the bottom instead of the top! There 
really wasn't such a terrible difference be- 
tween the lobster business and any other, 








except that it took a lot more skill and 
ourage For an instant his Napoleonic 
mind dallied with the lea of a gig 
obpster trust 
What are ou thinking about?” ne 
elled to the lanl rure in the 
l was wondering whether a lobster was 
h,”’ answered Mr. Tutt 
he bait kegs were empt the bottom 
oft the ir fu ol writhing crustaceans, 
when Desire, having pulled her one hun- 
dred and twent xth trap, headed the 
tur horeward. Running with the wind, 
t was hot and they took off their oilskins 
Certail i fine-looking girl,’’ admitted 
Mr. Dingle Put her in a ball gown and 
he No, by thunder, I'd rather keep 
i sweate 
Confronted with her frank and disarm 
I mile, he eit decided ishamed of him 
elf tea he'd neve seen a prettier 
I of that t 
I was also thinking over what you said 
esterda ut Nordic mumbled M 


fnow, in Upshur County, West Virginia 
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Tutt as he bent over in the cockpit to light 

a stogy. | 
At the entrance of the cove, Desir \ 

steered the launch alongside a huge floating / 


car into which she tossed her catch of forty { ) 
three 
The 


said; 


smack will be along Friday,” she 
then, shading her eyes, she added, 
looking toward the beach, ‘I see the 
row is afloat again.”’ 

\ young man had 
them on the wharf arose at their approac! 
His face wore an expression of amusement 

“Hello, Diz! Hello, dad! Hello, Mr 
Tutt! Where have you been? 

“Oh, just for a little sail after lobsters,”’ 
replied the elder Dingle airily. ‘‘ What are 
you doing here, Robert? { 

“Tl got nervous when you didn’t turn uj 

, 


been 


who 


Sl 


last evening, so this morning | 
launch myself and came to look for you.”’ 


red 
The constraint between father 
had disappeared. In fact there was no cor 
straint apparent upon the part of anyone as } 
they all walked back together to the house } 

Mrs. Zucker was standing on the porch ) 


Sreakfast’s ready!”’ she called. ‘*( 


‘ } r 
anda so 


ome ! 
right in and sit down!” 

Mr. Dingle, who up to that 
thought of food, ate rave nously o 


I 
and coffee 


time had not 


hot rolls, bacon, griddlecakes 
He was not only content; he 
happy, the final factor in 
faction being the gayly colored package of 
Dingle’s Korn Pops that stood ir 
dle of the table 

‘Well,”’ said Mr. Tutt, as he 


client for a post-] 


Was 


positive 


n absolute sat 





tne mid 





plazza, ‘how shall we go about this bu 
ness? Will you spe ak to the girl or shall I 
Desire and Robert had war 
ward the grove 
“How do you mean?’ 


Dingle vaguely 
“You haven't forgot the purpose of your f 
visit, have you?” 


Mr 


Dingle fidgeted. ‘* Naturally —not! } 








he said. ‘“‘But I don’t want to be hasty \ 
n it comes to matters of tl! sort 
don’t believe in too much interference wit}! 
other people's lives.”’ 
They looked at each other and nneé 
Absolutely, Mr. Dingle?”’ 
Positively, Mr. Tutt!” 
In that case I might as well beat it ba 
to New York,” said the lawyer Lh 
oon before you start for Bar Harbor 
I think I spend the day here wit}! 
Robert,’ replied his client Phe A “ 
an run you up to Bangor in time t il 
the afternoon express incidenti OV { 
much do I owe you?” i} 
Mr. Tutt ponders d for a moment ) 
hundred dollars,’” he said finally 
\ hundred dollars! Nonsense! That 
not enough! Besides, you had yur ex 
penses.”’ 
‘My fee one hundred dollars 
nothing,” replied the old lawyer. “I've a 


ways wanted to see Mt. Desert, and, an 
how, l’ve had a swell time 


Mr. Dingle peeled a bill from the roll ir 





nis pocket Well, the re you are ' he pro 
tested *But you make me fer ke thirt ) 
ents! 
That's what I set out to do muttered 
Mr. Tutt to himself as he went into th | 


use Presently he returned 





family Bible 


nose n that f] 


(;reat-gran’ther Lester's 


You might stick your 








suggested ‘after I’m gone! { 
Desire and Robert waved at him fron } 

the promontory as he shot out of the har 
} i A ¢ 


vor, and Mr. Tutt blew them 


a kiss Ar | 


nour tater ne snook Nhands 


the steamboat landing at Bango 
‘ d dollars I 
You cert 


rth ad 
{ a 





he hundre 
ainly did y 


iy 1 | MA 
a vo ‘ M 


a 





rrow aground? 


replied that wort! | 


on Mud Island, a | 





though I ain’t been thar since I was a boy 
Mr. Tutt stopped halfway up the gan ‘ 
plan} And | forgot to pay you for that 
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Over the Rim of Grand Canyon 


He threw this Pen to see whether it would break 


, It Struck the Jagged Rocks Unharmed 
a Half Mile Below i 


Some can’t believe what the “Parker 
Duofold will stand since we changed the 
Barrel from rubber to “Permanite 
Non-breskable Pen Barrel? Dr.F.C. Moree of the National 


Park-to-Park Highway Association was unconvinced. Per- 
haps he had broken a rubber barreled pen, such as we used to 
make and others still do. He did not conceive the improvement 
we've eflected by using Parker Permanite instead of rubber. 

So recently to test this new Parker Duofold, he stood on the 
rim of Grand Canyon and threw it into the rock-lined abyss. 
Thz pen, in its swift descent, bounded from the sharp rocks 
repeatedly. Then it hurtled far out, and dropped from sight. 

Dr. Morse and companions had to descend a winding 
7-mile trail to recover it. But this Black-tipped Lacquer-red 
beauty is hard to mislay. And they found it amid the jagged 
rocks a half mile below the canyon’s edge — unbroken! 














Even with the old-time rubber barrel, Parker Duofold 
outsold every other pen because of its super-smooth Iridium 
tipped point that’s guaranteed 25 years not only for mechani- 
cal perfection but for wear! 

Five times inspected and writing tested—it’s a point that 

} needs no “breaking in.” A point that’s tempered to yield 
} to any hand, yet never lose its original shape. 

Good pen counters couldn’t do business without it, or the 
Parker Black-tipped Jade that’s just the same except for color. 
But for Duofold quality insist on the pen stamped “Geo. S. 
Parker” no matter how much some other may resemble it. 





THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, JANESVILLE, Wis 
OFFICES AND SUBSIDIARIES: NEW YORK ‘ ON * CHICA EVELA MILWAUKEE 
ANTA * DALLAS * SAN FRAN ) 





Parker 


uofold 


Lucky Curve Feed and 25-Year Point 


R-Si> 
ovE Si 
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Parker Duofold Jr. or Lady Duofold. $5 


Pencils to match, £3, $3.50 & $4 
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A NEW IDEA in Electric Refrigerator Construction 
that brings Kelvination within reach of every home 


A truly wonderful present for wed- 
ding, birthday or anniversary. 


atest Achievement of 


1 ge 


~ 


he Kelvinator 
all-metal ex- 


finished in 


( ork 


to 


Vice to keep 


26!4 inches 


food storage 


finest type of electric refrigeration. The 
Zone ot Kelvination (40 to 50 degrees) is 


the Zone of Health 


\ source of continual pride to you—and 

and convenience—and health 

and economy. Ideal for small homes and 

apartments. Light—easy to move about 
to take with you when vou move. 


comtort 
| 


Never was so attractive, spacious and use- 
ful a cabinet, with electric refrigeration of 
so high a standard, offered at such a low 


Don’t forget—you can have the 
Kelvinator freezing unit installed in 
your present refrigerator and get all 
the advantages of unsurpassed electric 
refrigeration at lowest possible cost. 


price { 


A practical saver of money, labor and food. 
Makes delicious frozen salads and des- 


serts—and plenty of those dainty ice cubes. 


Kelvination costs little more to operate than 
burning an ordinary clectric light contin- 
uously in your home. And you can get it 
for a small down payment and easy 
monthly installments 

i K 


See the Kelvinator Dealer nearest you 
about this newest model. You'll find his 
address in the telephone book. Drop in for 
a demonstration; learn how easily you can 
buy one on our Household Budget Plan, or 
put a Kelvinator in your present refrigera- 
tor. If you investigate —you'll Kelvinate. 
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of these New ‘Sealtite’Mode 
Cabinet Kelvinators 
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In Celebration of 
Startling Low Prices 


Already announced on all Kelvinator models—the lowest prices 
for Kelvinator quality in the history of the industry 














You can win one by just writing us the give your wife the present sh« 
best letter from your State telling what Housewives—a letter mav bring you this vondet t kK 
vou know about Kelvination—the won- longed-for comfort. Young men and spend a 
k der of modern refrigeration. The most women— think what a wondert tart 1 is What you know a tk 
interesting subject vou can imagine when means for that new home ot vours. For the Zo of K 
vou think of how important refrigeration all—a jov-giving thing in its convenience Zone ot Healt RR 
has been since the very beginning of man healthfulness, economy—case of livis a 
and how many centuries he has worked Try I E bod 
to provide it isles eee anmed Rules of Contest 
Kelvination 1s the oldest domestic electric 1 QO 
And now Kelvination the precious ; : ; I 
refrigeration-—the svstem of lo CSI vired mM 
gift to humanity from Lord Kelvin, one 1 a 1) 
: proved efficiency. Remarkably successtul vith K it 
ot the greatest scientists who ever lived , 
In its perfect automatic control of ten orva 
Named after him who first discovered the : ST eee ; : 
_ ; perature. Remarkably low in current co ) 
i laws of temperature and developed the er : 
sumption-—costs little more than bu ‘aoe ee 
means of controlling it at will sae ». LAS I 
; an extra electric light conti 
Her ' Kelvin- bsolutel liable that servi 
ere 1s your Opportunity to own a Kelvin absolutely reliable that service ca | Es 
| 7 i\ ‘ hi} 
ator— wonderfully efficient electric refrig age less than one per veat pose nee, 
cration with And all tor writing the best lett mk ' fron il} tror D 
' il K 
1 out cost and vination—-its advantages in t n ». Contest will close March 31, 192 
little time or et- what it means to life at i! ) 
fort Delivered tort. You'll be tascinated with the sul 1D 
free to cach win rect And the prize is well worth 
. . va , 7] 
ners home and ning, for vou ll enjoy your Kelvinat 6 P , 
installed with tor a long, long tim« my 1Q? 
out charg ba ; 
3 mal be So get busv quickly. We wa 
Ready to ‘‘plug ‘a . 
ar lUCKY people to have their kK \ I 
in for polar 1] ‘I 
” SOON as POSSIDI¢ Wet { | 
cold. ‘Cold that i ’ 






keeps The Kelvinator Dealer Will Help You kK 


Husbands — this Go to his showroom for 





; 





is vour chance to and catalog. He will s 


CIV IT} 


| The Oldest 






Domestic Electric 














106 


Free 
Book 


Tells how you can 
have running water 





inder pressure at a 
few cents per day 
Today—send cou 


pon below for this 


valuable book! 


Giving children 
better health 


Le R doctor will tell you that lack 


sanitation gravely perils farm 
iren. He will tell you that pumping 
rying waterdrainsheavily onthe 
alth of suburban and farm women 


How different is the home where the 
ependable Fairbanks-Morse Home 
Vater Plant quietly gives abundant 
inder pressure—at the turn of 


f et! 


You step from the refreshing bath to 





th nvenient kitchen where running 
ter speeds the meals and lightens 
gery. Yourlaundrytubs fillina few 
eco! An indoor toilet stops those 
ingerous trips outside and goes far 

t ve the children from typhoid 


Where can you invest so little and 
such tremendous benefits? 


P ’ 
Running water 
at less than city rates! 

For two generations the Fairbanks 
Mor rganization has built quality 
pump andelectrical equipment, up to the 

used in big city pumping stations 

The F-MH Water Plant is truly 
1 home plant. In homes the country 


t quietly 





perates at full capacity 
nth after month with scarcely any 


~ 


attention 






7 Despite high 
quality and fine 
workmanship, this 
plant costs less 
than any in its 
class. As free book 
explains, it actually 
gives you running 
water under pres 
sure at less than 
city rates! There is 
a Fairbanks-Morse 


water plant t 








¢ engi relectric drive 120 
000 gallons per hourcapacity. Factory 
ip. And if you prefer 
pay cash, have yourdealerexplain 
Fairbanks-Morse Finance Plan 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO 
' 7 r ( cago, U.S. A 


Branches and Service Stations 


y State tn the Union 












FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


HOME WATER PLANTS 


0) S.Wabash Ave., Chicago, I 


page Home Wa 


j ) ' FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO 
QY deve 'L-2 


Learning Before Earning 

ESS than twenty years ago a straw- 

haired boy applied to the owner of 
a wholesale hardware store for a job. 
When told that the 
pay roll wouldn’t , 
stand any additions 
he promptly replied, 
“But I'll work for 
nothing until you 
can afford to pay me 
something. I like the 
hardware business 
and I want to learn 
it.” 

Well,” laughed 
the merchant, “‘if 
you make good per- 
haps I can afford to 
double your wages 
in a month or two. 
We'll call it a bar- 
gain. But I warn 
you the work isn’t 
easy. There’s noth- 
ing easy in the hard- 
ware trade. Your 
job will be to un- 
pack goods and 
hand-truck them to 
where they belong 
in the stock.” 

It was not long 
before the owner 
discovered that the 
boy who was willing 
to start with a wage 
of nothing flat could unpack more 
goods and truck them into place 
with less breakage than any other man 
on the job. The employer would willingly 
have paid the boy something almost im- 
mediately, but decided it would be better 
for the lad to let him stick for a while at 
the original terms. 
chant was curious to see if the new trucker 


Besides, the mer- 


was a stayer 

The end of the third month approached 
and the boy, more concerned about learn- 
ing than earning, made no mention of 
Then the storekeeper raised him 
to twenty-five dollars a month. That boy 
is now one of the highest-paid men in the 
retail-hardware trade and an outstanding 
authority in the hardware business. How 
he came to switch from the wholesale to the 
retail branch of the hardware trade and 
finally to the position which he now holds 
as editor of a leading trade journal devoted 
to the interests and problems of hardware 
retailers is a business romance with a real 


wages 


kick in it and a liberal portion of mental 
nourishment for any ambitious young man 
in any line of trade 

Apparently there was never a time in the 
experience of Rivers Peterson when he did 
not hold learning above earning. After he 
had attained a very respectable position 
and a good salary in a wholesale hardware 
house he surprised his employer by resign- 
ing to take a lower salary in a retail store 
His astonished chief exclaimed 

‘*What’s th’ matter with you, Pete? Are 
all the screws in your head coming loose? 


Have you gone nuts? Don’t you know that 
every clerk in a retail-hardware store would 
jump at the chance to get into a good 
wholesale house and would willingly work 
years toclimb to the position you hold now? 
Youseem to have the notion that it’s a great 
thing to start at the top and work down.” 

To which Pete replied, ‘I’ve got the no- 
tion that there are a lot of screws loose in 
the retail-hardware trade and that perhaps 
I could tighten a few of ‘em if I learned the 
If I'm right about 
it, then the experience will make me a bet 
ter wholesale man if I choose to come back. 
And I can’t get what the retail trade has to 
teach me if I wait much longer. I want to 
know about selling hardware to the folks 


retail end of the trade 


who actually use it.” 
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“You've got too blamed much curiosity, 
Pete,”’ replied his employer. ‘* But, all the 
same, I'll bet you'll find out a lot of things 
about hardware in the hands of its users 
and how to get it there at a profit that will 
be mighty useful to the wholesaler.”’ 

This prophecy has been more than ful- 
filled. Few men in this country have done 
as much to correct the weaknesses of the re- 
tail hardware trade as the young man who 
resigned a good job in the wholesale end 
to take less money in the retail. At every 
stage of his development this widely recog- 
nized authority on hardware merchandising 
was laughed at by his store associates for 
his incorrigible curiosity about the goods 
he handled 

At the outset of his experience in selling 
builders’ hardware he made a personal in- 
vestigation into the mysteries of a cylinder 
lock —with the result that its springs leaped 
out and scattered the “‘whole works” over 
the store floor. But by the time he had 
reassembled all the parts he was master of 
the mechanism of the cylinder lock. Again, 
when rustless butts were introduced on the 
market, this salesman with an unquench- 
able curiosity took a hack saw and cut one 
of the butts in two 





and learned a lot about 
the texture of the new rust-resisting metal 
composition 

About his first experience in a retail store 
was in selling kitchen ranges. He studied 
all the literature from the manufacturers 
and then made a tnorough study of the 
ranges themselves 

One day a customer inquired for him and 
the owner of the store answered, ‘‘ He’s back 
there takin’ a range apart or puttin’ it to- 
gether. Acts as if he expected to find one 
with a diamond hid in its insides. But he 


sure can sell ’em!”’ 


Be 
a 
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Later, when gas ranges came in, 
Pete appeared at the store with a 
batch of biscuit dough which he had 
secured from the cook at his boarding 
house. He had also 
taken lessons in bis- 
cuit baking. The 
store ranges were 
connected for dem- 
onstration purposes, 
and biscuit baking 
was considered the 
acid test of a gas 
range. He demon- 
strated with bis- 
cuits, “‘ baked while 
you wait,’’ that 
filled the store with 
a delicious and ap- 
petizing odor, which 
made one masculine 
caller remark: 

“Give a man a 
whiff of that and it’s 
just as easy to take 
his money away 
from him as if he’d 
swallowed knock- 
out drops.”’ 

“‘No man,” says 
Mr. Peterson, “can 
successfully sell a 
thing in which he is 
not interested and 
he cannot be inter- 
ested in a _ thing 
about which he 
knows nothing, or next to noth- 

ing. It is impossible for any man 
to succeed in any line concerning which 
his curiosity is not, virtually insatiable 

Cultivate your curiosity about the goods 

you are expected to sell is the best bit 

of advice any se »sman can receive. I can 
draw no consolaiion from my own expe- 
rience that is of more practical value 
than that. 

“I’m quite as keen about my pay checl 

as any other salaried man, I think, but I 

have to admit that learning has always 
been ahead of earning in my program 
Perhaps the commonest failing among 
young people today is that of holding imme- 
diate enjoyment at too high a premium and 
discounting the future too heavily. A young 
man who holds his present pay as the al] 
important thing, and the upbuilding of his 
future earning capacity as something that 
will take care of itself isshort-changing him- 
self sadly 

‘Millions of people are doing that very 
thing and it is a very human thing to do 
But the young man who will not sacrifice 
present earnings in order to increase his 
future earning capacity is as shortsighted 
as the bank or the business corporation 
which does not consistently apply itself to 
the building up of a surplus. 

“Earning capacity is the same thing to 
a salaried man that capital is to a business. 
It must be built up; and the way it is 
built up generally is by sacrificing some- 
thing of the present in order to lay the 
foundations of future security and _in- 
creased income. The way to do that, for 
the man under thirty, is to put learning 
ahead of earning.” 

Mr. Peterson’s bump of constructive 
curiosity 
editor of a magazine devoted to the hard- 
ware trade instead of the head of a hard- 
ware house. He sat up nights to read 
hardware-trade journals because of his con- 
suming curiosity to learn the latest devel- 
opments in the trade. 

In one of these journals he encountered 
an offer of prizes to be awarded for the 
best papers on the subject of hardware 
salesmanship. Instantly he put his ideas on 
paper and won the first prize. After that 
the trade would not allow him to stop 
writing FORREST CRISSEY. 


is responsible for his being the 
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Other models 1to7tons. Newliterature on request. 


Factory Owned Branches in 25 leading cities. 
IMPORTANT: Federal’s 17 years’ 
experience with transportation prob- Sales and Service Stations at 1067 other points. 
lems in every business is a store- 


= peg megs: ame DEALERS: Consider the bigger possibilities that 
os cndiek dibieseliten advices Federal’s complete line offers you. Get the facts 
from a company that has been doing business 
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VA ROSS SECTION 
OF REGULAR OR 
HIGH PRESSURE 

TIRE UNDER LOAD 

\ 


HIS type of tire rides more directly on the wide 

rider strip at the center of the tread. That is 
where the weight and wear come, so that is where 
extra rubber is needed. The walls and tread of this 
tire are thick and stiff making necessary the use of 
large tread design for high pressure tires. 


CROSS SECTION 
OF GUM-DIPPED 
BALLOON TIRE 
UNDER LOAD 


6 bey low pressure Balloon Tire distributes most 
of the wear toward the outer edges of the tread. 
Notice that Firestone places an extra amount of 
rubber here. Yet the whole tread flexes with the 
Gum-Dipped carcass, starting from the direct center, 
where there is a deep groove or channel, with addi- 
tional grooves toward edges of tread, which almost 


close under load. Firestone rider strips are narrow ' 


and non-skid projections are small, avoiding the 
stiffening effect of large, heavy tread design. 
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eAnother Reason why Firestone Tires are Better 


HEN Firestone engineers were developing the Balloon Tire they found it necessary 
to design a tread altogether different from that which is required by High Pressure 
Tires. The tread of a Regular Cord, or High Pressure Tire is usually designed with what 

is known as a wide rider strip at the center. Here the bulk of the rubber on the tread 
is concentrated. 













With the Balloon or Low Pressure Tire this extra amount of rubber must be placed 
away from the center toward the outer edges of the tread. Because of the low pressure con- 
ditions the displacement is greater and most of the weight and wear is at these outer points. 


narrow flexing rider strips and additional grooves on either side. These grooves nearly 

close up when the tire is under load, as they provide room for the rubber to spread out. 
Next come the outer rider strips—at the points of greatest wear—with numerous angular 
sharp-edge projections for non-skid qualities. 


Notice how the Firestone Balloon tread has a deep groove at the direct center, with 






The Firestone tread was not designed with large, massive projections for appearance 
or to make plausible sales argument. On the contrary, the projections of the cross-and- 
square tread are small and the rider strips narrow, permitting the tread to yield to de- 
pressions and cling to the road, giving the greatest non-skid surface. This tough, pliable 
tread has the wear-resisting qualities that give thousands of extra miles of service. 









The tread, however, is not the onlyimportant part of the Balloon Tire. Such a tread 
as this, designed to yield to every impression of the road, must be placed on the carcass 
that also has the qualifications to withstand the terrific flexing that this design tread 
gives. Firestone provides this extra strength and endurance by dipping the cords of 
the carcass in a rubber solution. By this extra process, every fiber of every cord 
is saturated and insulated—to withstand the extra flexing of the Firestone tread. 







ee ae 








If you want the economy, comfort and safety of Gum-Dipped Tires— 
see the nearest Firestone Dealer. He will gladly explain the many features 
that make Firestone Tires better. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 
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reat HERE is no mechanism so fine as a 
Vet perfect timepiece; there is none called 
upon to perform such unfailing service. 
Prompted to purchase a watch because 
of its utilitarian purpose, only too 
often in the final selection beauty 
alone influences the choice. And yet how quickly that 
beauty fades when the watch fails to perform its duty—to 
tell time on time faithfully throughout the years! 


Those artisans who build each BULOVA movement are in- 
spired by a great ancestry who, too, were true craftsmen 
in the watchmaker’s art. Each BULOVA movement symbol- 
izes generations of painstaking effort. Its supremacy, its 
accuracy, rest upon such a background as this! 


The design of each case, like all works of art, is authentic. 
Time cannot antiquate it. Whether it be a simple watch 
for $25.00 or one adorned with jewels for $2500.00, true 
artists conceived it, true lovers of beauty will choose it. 
In selecting a watch, then—influenced by beauty and by 
accuracy—one should choose a BULOVA, a timepiece that 
is truly the Aristocrat of Beauty—Axtocrat of Time! 


BULOVA WATCH COMPANY = Fifth Avenue + New York 
Makers of Fine Watches 











14 kt. solid white gold; handsomely carved; 17 jewel; radium dial $75.00 
14 kt. gold filled; 15 jewel; radium dial $50.00 








February 5, 









ROXANE 
1&8 kt. solid white gold; exquisitely 
hand carved; 6 diamonds and 12 
sapphires, set ia platinum; 17 jewel 


$125.00 





MIGNON 
14 kt. solid white gold; handsomely 
carved, and inlaid with black 
enamel; 15 jewel 


$55.00 








LUCILLE 


14 kt. solid white gold; handsomely 


rved; 15 jewel 


14 kt. gold filled; 15 jewel $40.00 
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PRINCINE 
14 kt. white gold filled; handsome- 
y engraved; 15 jewel $28.50 
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Henry wasn’t quite sure about what hap- 
pened next. Somebody shook his arm in a 
rough grip and hissed, ‘‘Name and num- 
ber?’’ Other people were lifting the bat- 
tered Tommy and throwing water into his 
swollen face. 

Then another voice, cold and official, 
‘You're Sykes, of C Flight, aren't 
And then aside: ‘I'll take care of 
this man, sergeant.”” And someone said, 
‘Yes, sir Very good, sir,” and 
clicked sharply in the hushed silence. After 
that someone put something wet and cold 
against Henry Sykes’ face and wiped it 
carefully. He stumbled blindly along 
through the weaving mist of faces and came 
into the darkened street. Presently, still 
dizzy, he was in a car hurtling into the cold, 
hrieking night air. 
“Used to be 
didn’t you?” 

Yes, sir, if you please, sir.”’ 

‘“*‘Um—how much do you weigh?” 

“ Please, sir, 

‘Dashed pretty fight 
utes they said, and your mar 
Twice your size almost.” 

“If you please, sir. I couldn't help it 
loike, sir. He said somethink to me that 
Mr. Bollinge said last, and I couldn't stom- 
ich it loike, an’ I just had to fight even if 
I am a ruddy slacker and him a Tommy, 


said, 
you?”’ 


heels 





Mr. Bollinge’s rigger, 


nine stone, sir.”’ 
twenty-five 
out 


min- 


cold. 


r 
if 


““A what?” 

3eggin’ yer pardon, sir I feels it. Not 
bein’ allowed to fly and fight regular-loike 
n th’ war, sir.”’ 

“Want to fly, do you?” 

“Yes, sir. Since I joined up I’ve 
wantin’ to learn, but th’ sergeant says as 
‘ow I ain't got the edjewcation 
observers’ school.’ 

Four days later } Henry, 
was paraded officially before Major Elting« 

“I'm doing something for you, Sykes, 
out of a sheer sporting instinct. You're be 
ng relieved and sent back to England to 
I'll expect you to back 
Your 
papers show that you're a fairly bright lad, 
and clean, and from what I’ve seen of your 
guts, I think you'll do. Don’t let me dow: 

Henry Sykes stiffened furiously and 
beamed: ‘No, sir. Beggin’ yer pardon, 
ir, 1 won’t—nor Mr. Bollinge neither. I'l] 
earn, sir, I will. Thankee, sir!’’ 

tight! That's all.” 

Henry Sykes saluted, faced about 
eft the office with a warm glow in his he 
and his chin high. 

Outside, he straightened his Glengarry 
on the side of his head and threw out his 
chest. B Flight was streaking across the 
drome, taking off for the afternoon patrol. 
He watched them zoom and bank around 
and trail off into the horizon mists of the 
Somme Valley. 

“I'll learn,’”’ he muttered 
teeth, ‘‘an’ I'll come back an 
kilt Mr. Bollinge.”’ 

So Henry Sykes, c brushed and 
shaved and polished, went up to Boulogne 
with his kit bags and took boat for Folke- 


been 
even fer 
FOoooo 


Sykes, 


Vecuwu 





observers’ school 


up my decision with your record 


through his 
kill ‘em as 


leanly 
stone and eventually clicked his heels to 


the adjutant at Stulton Downs 
amazing place of salutings and button pol 


It was an 


shing and marchings to and from large 
wooden sheds, where sergeants talked in- 
essantly in monotonous droning voices. 

Henry could never quite understand how 
the whole thing fitted together. When they 
told him to do things and showed him how, 
he did them well and easily. They sent him 
to the machine-gun ranges and he made 
They took him up in ma- 
hines and told him to take pictures of 
little spots on the ground. The camera he 
could work it 


uC 0d scores. 


knew all about, and he 

easily, for they had shown him how; but 
he could seldom find the little spots. They 
had only talked about that, and he 
couldn't quite understand them, they 


talked so fast and used words here and 
there that he had never heard before 


FUNNY NOSE 


Continued from Page 17 


They told him about wireless and made 
him 
could send and receive twelve words a mir 
ute. That was for Henry. And 
it was easy, too, when they made him c] 
up the ladder in the shed and watch the 
little electric lights wink on the big relief 
map below. One light was the guns of the 
battery firing and all the rest 
bursts around the target. He 
the battery was and where to watch for 
the bursts, and he te 
qui kly. He could do the same thir gy in ar 
actual machine when he worked on the puff 
targets, for he had good eyes 

But there were other things to lear 
They taught him all about 
fast they dropped and how long it was be 
fore the little safety propellers wound them 
selves off the detonator plungers. That 
was easy too; but when they sent him up 
in a machine to drop real bombs, he « 
never quite find the spots he was to dri p 
them on, for the 
with numbers, whereas the 
brown and misty and it wasn’t the same 

They talked to him about wind defle 
tion and the ar gle of ncidence and ¢ ompass 


He knew all about the « ompass 


learn the code by heart so that he 


very easy 


were shel 


knew where 


legrapl ed it all very 


bombs— how 


map was only red lines 
ground was all 


bearings 
how it always pointed north 
it always changed 


but wind de 
flection was different; 
Then, too, if the 
equal to the angle of reflectior : 

them? They 
sent him up once to tell his pilot how to fly 


angle of incidence was 
what was 
the use of bothering about 
cross country to Cheeseborough and back, 
and somehow quite do it, al 
though the pilot seemed to get there just 
the same, Henry Sykes didn’t worry 


very mu¢ h about it. In his heart he wished 


he couldn't 


so 


and more of the things the 





he could under 


sergeants said in the lecture rooms If 


they would only show him instead 
talk ng! 


tly they began to send 
ry didn't like that. The 
blimps were so slow and wabbly; it wasr 


rher 


preset 7 
up balloons. Her 


really flying and you couldn't fight in a 
blimp. And worse still, they sent him up 
in kite balloons—great sausages with a 
basket underneath and a long rope leading 
to the ground. That was worst of all 

it wasn't flying at all ust going straight 
up and coming straight down when the 
wound in the rope on the winch. Still, it 
was all part of the course, it seemed, so he 


, 
learned where he could 


worked hard and 
and presently t was over. 

That last day was a great one for Het 
Dy kes The \ 
and he ran all the way to Stores to draw 
ons and the little white 


that 


told him he was a 


Drand-new cnevtr 


O with the wing on it 


Was to vo over 


his heart. The tailor sewed them on for 
him, and Henry looked in the mirror for 
the first time and saw himsell as otner 
were to see him hencefort} He almost 
gasped at the splendor of his reflection He 


slapped his Glengarry on at a rakish angle 
and flicked his regimental cane at neat 
wound putties, then he walked solen 
back to the hutments, where they were to 


he photographed 
There were two i 
He had done what Major Eltinge had told 


thoughts in his mind 


him to do he had not let him down. He 


was an observer now, and a flyer. But the 


other thought took the edge from the t 


He was too late Mr 
off to the right on the ranges, he could hear 


to save Bollings Fa 
the hot, steady bleating of a machine gu 
His shoulders straightened and he remem 
bered the scores he had made himself. It 
didn't seem quite right not to have had M 
Bollinge live, so he him 
“But anyways, I can kill ‘em as kilt Mr 
Bollinge!"’ There was sweat on the palms 
of his hands as he 


4 


could save 


Walké more slow] 
more determinedly 

They gave him three days’ leave to see | 
folks, and because he didn't | 
he went to cheap cinemas and 
Men didn’t like hin 


ave any folks 


walked the 
streets aimlessly 


} 


very much and if 


oO it 


iu 


ouldn't eat any 


t 
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Was 


told 


and 
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out 


rotter 
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bombing 


And now 
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His shame hovered over him for days, 
riding his shoulders like the Old Man of the 
Sea. Then gradually he forgot it. Henry 
Sykes had learned long ago that things just 
sort of happened to him loike, and it didn’t 
make any difference what he thought about 
them. He just had to go on doing what 
they told him to do whether he liked doing 
it or not. And he had to do things well, 
too, or else people got angry with him, and 
that wasn't nice-loike. So he went on, as 
he had always done as long as he could re- 
member, doing the things—just loike when 
he was sweeping and tidying up at the 
greengrocer’s in Hampstead before the war. 
Slow-loike and careful and thorough. 


The afternoon was a great amber-glass 
bell set over the beaten-copper disk of the 
At the edges where the two met 
there were dust scrolls, shot with the re- 
fracted rays of the pale yellow sun, that 
quite shut off everything beyond. The 
great sausage overhead lolled and wabbled 


org. i 
ground 


] 


slowly in the fitful August air. 

Henry Sykes, with his feet braced and 
his chin resting on the bound wicker rim of 
the swaying basket, squinted through his 
binoculars at the smudged horizon beyond. 
Behind him, Mr. Cochrane, with his back 
braced against the opposite corner, figured 
rapidly on his map case, meanwhile talk- 
ing half aloud, half to himself. Presently 
he stopped figuring 

‘*What do you make out, Sykes? 

‘Nothink much, sir,”’ said Henry. “‘ Fair 
blotted out, it is, in th’ dust, sir.” He low- 
ered his glasses and turned around 

We'll stick it a bit longer,’”’ said Mr. 
Cochrane. ‘ Perhaps it'll clear.”’ He picked 
ip the telephone and talked sharply for a 
Henry 
ooked up through the network of ropes 


that 


at snared the flanged sausage above his 


>» 


moment to the ground crew below 


head. Slowly he turned again and raised 


his binoculars, but it was useless. He looked 


lown OV the side of the basket. The drag 





cable, arched like a bow, pivoted slowly in 
a complete circle around the tiny lorry on the 
ground below Henry wondered what 
would happen if the captive balloon sud- 
jenly started off into the upper air carrying 
the lorry with it, dangling on the end of the 
able. He turned his glasses on the lorry 
He could see the great winch quite clearly, 
and the men around it smoking and talking 

\ One of 


n the la heat of the afternoon 


them hi 





1 great hairy arms —loike th’ arms 
of that Tommy at Amiens. Another one 
pat decisively and looked upward. Henry 
shifted the glasses suddenly under the 
man's gaze. He turned them in his hand 
and looked through the bottom end. The 
lorry leaped away into infinite 
ace and became so small that Henry 
ild no longer see the men around it 

Again he squinted at the smudged hori- 


1 front of him. It was even worse 


ow than before Mr. Cochrane took his 
own glasses and looked. Slowly he swept 
icross the are of their front. 
he said, ‘might as well give 


ip. Keep your eye on Number 4, and 








Oh, well,” 
when she winds down we'll go with her.” 
He pointed to the right, where the other 
balloon hung like a tiny breakfast sausage 
several miles away. Henry focused his bin- 
oculars on it and brought it much closer. 
He could see the heads and shoulders of the 


observers above its basket rim now. 
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One of them flung out his arm suddenly 
and pointed. Henry wondered about it 
idly. The second observer hunched forward 
and then threw a booted leg over the basket 
rim. He hung for a moment by his hands 
while the other man climbed over, then 
they both leaped free just as a rippling 
sheet of flame galloped along the top of the 
envelope above them. Henry saw their 
bodies hurtle down and snap up again, 
kicking, as the white wrinkled clouds of 
their parachutes bellowed over their heads. 

He lowered his glasses and turned in 
surprise to Mr. Cochrane. There was a low 
whine in the air now, like the drone of a 
lazy bee. 

“They be jumpin’ out, sir,’’ said Henry 
Mr. Cochrane took one look and leaped to 
the telephone. ‘“‘Wind in! Wind in!’’ he 
screamed 

Henry stared at him. He was pointing 
toward the flame-and-smoke clouds that 
had been the other balloon. ‘‘No time! 
Step off, Sykes!’’ he shouted. Henry's 
mouth hung open. Mr. Cochrane was al- 
ready climbing over the side of the basket 
“Step off, you ruddy fool!’ Henry wanted 
to understand —wanted desperately to un- 
derstand —but it was all so sudden. Mr 
Cochrane shook his fist His cheeks were 
white with fright and rage. ‘Step off! It’s 
a Hun!” 

\ steel-billed woodpecker broke the si- 
lence close at hand and commenced to ham 
mer angrily in sharp bursts. Bits of wicker 
flew about in the basket and Mr. Cochrane's 
face and shoulders disappeared. Henry 
Sykes saw the fingers of one of his hands 
still on the basket rim, saw his ring glint 
in the sun, then they slipped off and he 
was gone. Suddenly Henry knew what 
it was. He whipped about quickly and 
started to climb the basket rim himself, 
hut something lashed at him —something 
he couldn't see —and beat him back onto 
the swaying floor boards. 

He was quite sick, but he caught himself 
on his hands and knees and fought against 
the screaming pain that burned in his leg 
and hip. He wasn’t quite sure where he was. 
He dragged himself up again and stood 
for a second, wiping his sweating face with 
his hand. It was all very confusing ~some- 
thing had knocked him down and hurt 
him —still hurt him, and there was noise 
all about him; queer noise--loud and whin- 
ing noise that wove up and down the scale 
as if someone were twanging a great fiddle 
string and sliding a finger along it as 
he twanged—twanged incessantly —much 
faster than anyone could twang —faster 
than a machine gun 

The calluses on Henry’s hands scraped 
at his face roughly. He was all sort of 
Something red streaked 
past, outside the network of ropes, and was 


weakish-loike 


gone. The basket swayed mightily and one 
tiny rope snapped cleanly. Henry was down 
again on his hands and knees, wondering, 
trying desperately to think. He stared at 
the muddy floor boards of the basket 
then suddenly he remembered: 

**Go it, bantam! Smash him!” 

“Come on, the Durham’s! 

Pain tore at his leg as he jerked himself 
backward into the corner and caught one 
elbow over the basket rim. He wiped 
roughly at his eyes and lashed out weakly 
at the big Tommy. But the big Tommy 
wasn’t there somehow—only that red 
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streak coming back again with its twang 
ing, whining drone getting lou ler and 
louder. Henry lashed at it with his fist, but 
it was too far away, snickering now agai! 
into cold horrid laughter. The binocular 
which he still held by the strap whippe 
on the end of his arm and boomeranged 
back against his elbow 

**Mr. Bollinge,sir!’’ hescreamed. Laug} 
ing at Mr. Bollinge! Again there was 
short hard cackle above him. He turned 
sharply and stared into the pale w! 
light fan of the Hun’s propeller. Anger 
flamed into his eyes—hot, righteous anger 
“Tt’s them!”’ he shrieked, and he whirled 
the glasses mightily on their strap and 
slung them in a high are through the ropes 
just as his legs doubled under him and he 
crashed down with his chin against the 
basket rim. He saw the glasses swoop 
out beyond him, trailing and whipping 
the strap behind, then the light fan shat 
tered into a thousand splintered pieces as 
they struck it. But he didn’t know about 
that. 

“If I only had a machine gun!”’ he 
sobbed. “It’s them—them as kilt Mr 
Bollinge!”’ 





He slid his shoulder over the 


basket rim and shook his fist weakly. ‘1! 
had—good scores—too."’ He could hardly 
see now, and his arm hung limply against 


the rough wicker. Thestreak flashed under 
him and came out again nose downward 
spinning furiously, its red-hot engine racin, 
and screaming as the splintered stumps of 
the propeller churned the air. Once mort 
Henry shook his fist 

“Mr. Bollinge, sir!’’ His voice traile 
off into a sigh just as the streak crashed into 
the ground. A sheet of flame leaped uy 
around it. That was the last thing Henry 
saw. His head and shoulders were still over 
the basket rim when they wound the bal 
loon down and his rig fi 
clenched tightly. 


They stood over him, listening to his slow 





breathing as the tide went softly out. Hi 
eyes didn’t open, but his lips moved once 
The sergeant knelt beside him to lister 

The rasping whisper was very soft. The 
sergeant bent closer, then slowly he raised 
his head and his face was blank with amaze 
ment. He touched his nose with the palm 
of his hand and looked at it anxiously. He 
waited another moment, then he stood up 
and turned his thumb downward at Henry 
In a hushed voice he said, “I didn’t say 
nothing to ‘im, did [°?”’ 

The ground crew stared at the sergeant 
and the big lorry driver shook his head 
‘Not as | heard, you didn’t.” 

‘But he says to me,” said the sergeant 
slowly, ‘Yes, sir. Thankee, sir. I knows I 
Then he sort of just 


has a funny nose.’ 


died-like.’ 


The lorry driver looked from the ser 





geant to Henry Sykes on the ground. Ther 
he raised his eyes to the twisted mass of 


hundred yards away where the red Hw 
had crashed. Then he spat decisively 


wire and metal that still burned fe 


“Funny nose, is it?’’ he said slowly 
“Humph! Not arf—I don’t think.’ He 
shrugged his big shoulders Funny 
thinker, rather. Should’ve jumped wher 


he had time, like Mr 
Blinkin’ "Un couldn't fly much any 
he wouldn’t 've crashed that wa 
reason-like.”” 

And again he spat. 


Cochrane did 
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pilot on that part of the coast. I’ll tell you, 
monsieur, one of those pilots must know his 
affair. He must carry in his head without a 
chart all the courses into every port of his 
district, and be able to semaphore in the 
French and International Codes, and know 
the soundings, the depths of water, and 
read the code flags and all the rest, and 
have a knowledge of gunnery.” 

“You seem well informed,” Clive ob- 
served. 

The old waiter shrugged. “A waiter 
hears a good deal, and me, I am not stupid. 
I served the officers of the American mine 
sweepers, the little fish boats. They were 
too deep for safety as mine sweepers. 
Kerodec was attached to their flagship for 
i while and came sometimes to the café 
with the officers. We were not allowed to 
only wine and beer. 
But sometimes when they had caught a 
mine or two they would have a cup of 
tea——with cognac.”’ The old fellow winked. 

‘IT wonder what became of Kerodec after 
the war,” Clive said. 

The waiter shrugged again. “Who 
An enemy submarine that was 
planting mines, Penmarch Pete, popped up 
one day when his fishing boats were be- 
calmed and grabbed all their wine and 
bread and what stores and fish they wanted 
and laid bombs in their holds and blew 
them up. He lost everything, and I do not 
know if he were recompensed.”’ 


serve them spirits 


knows? 


‘“*And the crews?” Clive asked 

“They were allowed to save themselves 
as best they could in their small boats 
But there came a tempest that night and 
Kerodec was furious 
The more so as his brother-in-law 
band of his sister 


some were drowned 
the hus- 
He went tothe 
Admiral Joliet and said, ‘Give us some guns 
for our fish boats and we will show these 
They did that 
thing, and the next time a submarine tried 
that game they pulled a tarpaulin off the 
gun and let him have it. After sinking one 
or two, they were let alone. But Kerodec 
was ruined. I think he had a little farm on 


was lost 





hoche pirates some thing < 


Belle Isle—a chateau of sorts. That is 
He broke off sud- 


denly. ‘Monsieur desires?” 


where he came from.” 


The customer addressed was at a table 
directly behind Clive. Glancing instinc- 
tively over his shoulder, Clive received a 
disagreeable shock. Seated at the table was 
the man Constant who had come into the 
The table 
had been vacant on Clive’s seating himself, 


art dealer’s near the Madeleine 


so that the man must at that moment have 
r and could not 


have heard much of the conversation. But 


into a cha 


dropped ¢ 
ropped 





Clive’s notebook with the sketch of the coif 
was lying open on the table, plainly vis- 
ible to anybody standing behind him. He 
closed it quickly and slipped t back into 
his pocket 

The valuable news he had just received 
was now presented in a different light—as a 
possible misfortune rather than a stroke of 
luck. There seemed no particular reason to 
believe that the fellow was taking any spe- 
cial interest in his movements, and yet 
Clive’s intuition warned him that this sec- 
ond encounter was not entirely fortuitous. 
He remembered the dealer’s having told 


him that the man had called first on the 





same errand as his own, to inquire where 
he might find a painting by Mademoiselle 
O'Day, and on being shown the specimens 
of work much similar was attempting to get 
in touch with the painter. 

This effort Clive thought might be gen- 


n 
AiTie 


or it might be merely to determine 


whether this painter would accept a carte- 
blanche order to do the portraits of some 


children. If not, the fact of such a refusal 


, a verification of what 





he fellow possibly already suspected— that 


Aliste was painting somewhere under an 


en without his unpleasant intuition, 
the fact of the man’s presence there would 


né heer 1 rn to suggest that he was 





interested in Clive’s movements, after hav- 
ing discovered him at the art dealer’s exam- 
ining the pictures by Aliste and the two 
others so much resembling her technic. 
Clive got up and walked back to the op- 
tician’s. 

His friendly acquaintance in the shop 
was serving a customer, but gave him a 
slight nod as he entered and stood waiting. 

The client having been disposed of, Clive 
stepped to the counter and said: ‘I want 
to ask for a little private information. I’ve 
got an idea that I’m being trailed by a 
species of pest who wants to work me for 
something or other. Did a well-dressed 
young man with black hair and a sort of 
Tartar look about him like a flush second- 
story worker come in here soon after I'd 
left?”’ 

“He sure did, Mr. Pierpont. The de- 
scription fits. He said that he saw you go 
out as he was passing and thought you were 
a man he knew, but couldn’t be quite sure. 
He asked for your name.” 

“Did you give it to him?” 

“I did not. There are scads of his breed 
of touts and come-ons hanging round the 
Place de l’Opéra. The French claim that 
your snappy modern up-to-date American 
crooks have organized a foreign service of 
voyous over here and are giving the Paris 
apaches a P. G. course in modern methods 
of graft, and I shouldn’t wonder if that was 
right. Has this rotter tried to brace you?” 

“No,” Clive said; ‘‘but he’s been hang- 
ing off and on. He came into an art dealer’s 
when I was there, and just now he slid into 
a table behind me at the Café de la Paix.” 

‘Well, I guess you know your book.” 

“Did he ask anything else?” 

“No. I didn’t offer to kiss him on both 
cheeks. He saw that I was wise and slid.”’ 

Clive thanked him and went out. There 
was no longer any doubt but that he was 
being shadowed. The motive might be no 
more than because he gave outward evi- 
dence of the rich idle young American 
tourist cruising about in search of diver- 
sion, a possible victim for guidance of sorts, 
as young men of his class vacationing alone 
are sometimes apt to be in a foreign coun- 
try, when they would be unapproachable 
at home. 

Then again it might have something to 
do with his quest for Aliste. If so, his talk 
with the waiter had been most unfortunate. 
A generous tip would reveal the subject of 
their conversation and furnish an imme- 
diate clew. For a moment Clive was 
tempted to return to the café, talk to the 
waiter and make it worth his while to keep 
his mouth shut. But he reflected that to do 
so would be as good as announcing his sus- 
picions to Constant if he still were there; 
and, besides, the man had only to overtop 
his bribe to learn what he wanted to know. 
The talkative old waiter had not impressed 
Clive as one in whom much confidence could 
be plac ed 

He decided, therefore, that his best 
course was now to get immediately about 
his investigation. Aliste, he felt convinced, 
was painting in some retired corner of the 
coast of Brittany near Lorient. Her fisher- 
man model Kerodec could be no other than 
the former French naval pilot described 
Kerodec hailed originally 
from Belle Isle, was of the lesser early 
Breton nobility perhaps, and after the 
annihilation of his little fishing fleet, which 
represented his whole fortune, no doubt he 
had been working a boat of his own. How 

liste had happened to run into him did not 
seem important She might have been 
making a sketch on the quay when Kerodec 
was unloading fish, and in his guise of stolid 
Breton fisherman Aliste might easily have 
asked him to pose. He would have been 
amused at being taken for a mere peasant 
pécheur de thon and readily complied, with 
the result of their becoming better ac- 
quainted. In the case of the Bretons, as in 
that of their neighbors, the Basques, it is 
practically impossible for the foreigner to 


by the waiter 
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distinguish the matter of caste, possibly be- 
cause both are of the same proud simplicity, 
in which the mere knowledge of superiority 
is entirely sufficient without any outward 
and visible insignia of rank. 

Clive decided to go immediately to 
Lorient, there to make a few quiet inquiries, 
which he thought might take him to Belle 
Isle. 

Going then to his hotel, he examined a 
travel map and found that there was a pas- 
senger service across the eight-mile stretc! 
between Quiberon and the Pointe des 
Poulains, on the northwest corner of Belle 
Isle—that island secretly fortified by 
Fouquet, Minister of Finance under Louis 
Quatorze, who had vainly hoped to retir: 
safely there with the fruits of his pecula- 
tions, but delayed too long, subsequently 
to die in prison. There was another service 
to Le Palais, the principal town of Bell 
Isle, that had its name from Fouquet’s 
fortress-palace. 

Whatever Constant might or might not 
suspect, or even have learned, one thing 
was imperative, Clive decided—he niust 
throw the man off his trail, take every pre- 
caution against being followed to Lorient 
3eing fortunate in not having to consider 
the matter of cost, with an independent ir 
come considerably in excess of his pay, 
Clive decided to engage a fast and comfort- 
able car, with a chauffeur who knew the 
route. Also, in case of finding it advisable 
to loiter watchfully in some locality, it 
seemed advisable to have some pretext for 
doing so, and Clive could think of none 
better than the réle of amateur painter. He 
was in fact artist enough to carry out this 
idea—rather more than that, for his draw- 
ing was excellent, though his knowledge « 
mixing colors did not go far. 

He jumped into a taxi and crossed the 
Seine to an artists’ supply shop off the 
Boulevard Raspail, where he equipped hi 
self with a color box panneau, a little e: 
and folding stool. As he was making thes« 
purchases, a man with a Vandyke beard, 
whose general air and costume suggested 
the artist, came in and bought a sketchbook 
and some crayons. There was nothing 
about this person to arouse suspicion, if 
Clive had not already been on the alert for 
espionage. Two details served, however, to 
put him even more on edge. One of these 
was that the customer bore something of 
the same facia! traits as Constant—the 
Central European sort, and the eastern part 
of Central Europe, where the Tartar strain 
obtains. The other fact was that after mak- 
ing his purchase he loitered just as Constant 
had done, then went out immediately after 
Clive and got into a small but high-powered 
two-seater that he drove himself. 

Clive stood for a moment and watched 
him start up the hill, then got in his taxi, 
telling the chauffeur to return to the hotel. 
On the way back he concluded that | 
movements were under close surveillance 
and that he must mind his step to get out 
of Paris undetected. The idea occurred to 
him that he might have been watched since 
his arrival, and if so he had to thank Marina 
for these attentions. She had told him that 
Aliste was running latterly with a very bad 





crowd, so that it was quite possible that the 
singer herself had been involved in it, and 
might now share the intensity of interest in 
Clive’s belief that Aliste lived and in |} 
effort to discover where she might be hid- 
ing. In such a case he had committed } 
first great faux pas in talking to Marina at 
all, though the fact that Constant was al 
ready trying to pick up the scent seemed to 
indicate that his own suspicions were al 
ready shared, and that his stating them to 
Marina had served as confirmation of them. 
He had ordered the driver to return t 
the hotel; and on arriving presently Clive’s 
habitual keenness of observation, now 
honed to a fine edge, picked up another evi- 
dence that he was being watched. The man 
who had been at the paint shop had not, 
Continued on Page 116 
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under Clive’s analyzing glance, much of 
anything to distinguish him. One note, 
however, had caught Clive’s attention. The 
man’s shoes were of the glaring yellow sort, 
so that Clive’s eye was naturally attracted 
to them. He had noticed a black smear 
across the right shoe, as if the wearer, de- 
siring to wipe the dust off his gleaming foot- 
gear, had picked up the wrong rag from his 
tool box—one with a smudge of burnt oil. 

As Clive now paid off his taxi and turned 
to go into the hotel, he glanced casually at 
the clients sitting on the sidewalk terrace of 
this popular café at the hub of Paris. He 
saw no face that caught his attention, but 
as his gaze swept downward it fell upon a 
foot beneath a table, behind which sat a 
man with an open copy of Le Matin so held 
as to eclipse his head. But Clive did not 
need to examine that capital ornament. The 
foot projecting under the iron table was in- 
cased in a yellow shoe that would have been 
neat enough but for a thin smear of black 
across it. Also Clive observed in passing on 
to the hotel entrance that the angle of the 
newspaper was shifted slightly as he went 
by, and that there was a slight tear in its 
middle fold. 

Another point determined in this game 
at hide and seek now being played. Clive 
knew that he was under close surveillance, 
and that his subsequent moves must be 
most carefully made if he were to avoid 
betraying Aliste’s secret to these unprepos- 
sessing scouts. This second spy had fol- 
lowed his taxi to the paint shop, then 
anticipated his probable return to the hotel 
and got there in time to watch his arrival. 
The man must have skimmed up round the 
corner of the Boulevard du Montparnasse, 
then turned down it and made back across 
the Seine. 

Up to this point Clive trusted that his 
investigation had done no harm. Even if 
the loquacious waiter had been persuaded 
to comment on the sketch of the Breton 
girl’s head that Constant must have seen, 
and got the same information that Clive 
had received—that the headdress was of 
Lorient— it might not help him much. Clive 
did not believe that Aliste was to be found 
on any tourist route down the coast. He 
doubted also that the waiter would have 
mentioned the former naval pilot Kero- 
dec, because to the waiter there could be no 
association of ideas between the fisherman 
of Belle Isle and the coif of Lorient. 

Not wishing, for obvious reasons, to make 
inquiries for the chartering of a car, Clive 
went to a telephone booth, called up his 
bank and asked to be advised on the mat- 
ter. This service being promptly rendered, 
he called up the garage, stated his require- 
ments and requested that the car agreed 
upon, with a chauffeur who knew the route 
to Nantes, be waiting for him outside the 
Travelers’ Club on the Champs-Elysées at 
two P.M. 

This having been promised, Clive 
checked out of the hotel, had his luggage 
set aboard a taxi at the side entrance on the 
Rue Scribe, then went out and got into it 
and drove to the club, of which he was a 
member. He lunched there and at the time 
appointed went out, found his car waiting, 
a smart, well-powered little roadster, and 
told the driver to start immediately for 
Nantes. 

They went out over the road through 
Dreux, where, telling the chauffeur he had 
decided to go to Vannes, they held on 
through Alencon, then stopped for the night 
at Laval. 

Making an early start the next morning, 
Clive continued on his way, through Redon, 
Vannes, Auray and down the long peninsula 
of Quiberon. Here he decided that a chauf- 
feur, hanging about waiting for him, would 
be one more possible way of tracing his 
movement; he paid him off and sent the 
car back to Paris. 

He reflected then that, finding their bird 
flown, his trailers might goto Lorient, acting 
on the possible tip obtained from the waiter, 
and Lorient was in the general vicinity 
about fifty kilometers away. If they hap- 
pened to investigate Quiberon, it would not 
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be difficult to learn that he had crossed to 
Belle Isle, if he went in the usual tourist's 
way. To avoid this, Clive rose early next 
morning and went down to the quay, where 
looking round a little, he found a small 
fishing boat with the patron and a mousse, 
and quickly struck a bargain to sail him 
across the eight-mile stretch of the Passage 
de la Teignouse, a little south of which is 
that rock pasture where in wartime the 
American convoys southbound sometimes 
anchored for the night, more or less pro 
tected from the stealthy enemy sea snakes 
by the far-flung scattered ledges that made 
submarine navigation too hazardous to 
risk. 

A good breeze springing up, the little 
fishing boat made a quick run, landing him 
at Le Palais, the quaint and picturesque 
little port much visited by tourists. Clive 
in his short suit of light tweeds, with easel 
and color box and stool, attracted no atten 
tion. His general type was that of English 
artist on a painting tour, this accentuated 
by the monocle dangling from its cord and 
a manner of speaking not associated in the 
French mind with the Yankee tourist. He 
did not believe that he could be traced to 
Belle Isle; and, after engaging a room in the 
hotel, he went out and roamed about, bought 
a few post cards with pressed sea mosses 
and then an idea striking him went back to 
the café terrace of the hotel and ordered a 
half bottle of wine, which was served DY a 
pretty girl in the costume of Morbihan, to 
which department Belle Isle belongs 

“T have not been here since before the 
war, when 1 wasa schoolboy at the College 
de Normandie,”’ Clive said 
tionally. ‘‘But I cannot see that the place 
has changed.” 

She smiled. 

“*We others change, monsieur,” 
‘but not Belle Isle.”’ 

The answer pleased Clive and so did the 
speaker. The girl was really very pretty 
with no Breton stolidity. She was about 
twenty, with heavy black hair very snugly 
done beneath her crisp, dainty coif, robust 
of physique, red of cheek and lip from the 
soft damp tonic of the sea, a short and 
shapely nose, violet eyes and a laughing 
mouth. 

There was, indeed, something about her 
to suggest Aliste, but that may have beer 
merely coloring or a sort of racial re 
semblance, for Aliste was of French and 
Irish parentage, though her mother was 
American-born. This girl was evidently of 
French and Breton blood, the former as in- 
dicated by hair and eyes and the Breton 
akin to the Gaelic. 

‘| had a great friend here when I was a 
boy,’’ Clive continued mendaciously. ‘He 
was a pilot during the war; though young 
for that position, I should say. Before that 
he owned some fishing boats that were sunl 
by a German submarine, and his sister's 
husband was lost.” 

The girl's eyes brightened with interest 
“Monsieur speaks of Francois de Guer 
veur?”’ 

Clive knitted his brows. ‘‘That does not 
sound exact. We called him Fanch.” 

She nodded. ‘‘The Breton petit nom for 
Francois. For a little boy, it is Fanchik.”’ 

“But it seems to me I've heard him 
spoken of as Kerodec.”’ 

‘‘That was his mother’s name. She was 
a girl of this place and her family were 
fisher folk. Fanch took that name because 
he thought De Guerveur, a noble name, 
ought not to be shouted back and fort! 
when calling to a fisherman.” 

“‘T suppose,” said Clive, “that by this 
time he has a wife and children of his own.’ 
“But that is ver 
sad, monsieur. He married just before the 
war. His wife was a girl of Lorient, very 
pretty, but, as it turned out, not so good 
Fanch was always away at sea with Amer 
ican convoys and the mine sweepers. He 
came back to find that she had deceived 
him, and would have no more to do with 
her.”’ 

**A man should marry in his own place,’ 
Clive said. ‘‘ Does he still live here on Belle 


Isle?”’ 


conversa 


sne sald 


She shook her head. 


Continued on Page 119 
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f MostT IMPORTANT are the six little glands 
in your mouth! 


As long as they are active, vigorously supply- 
ing the natural fluids that prevent decay, your 
white teeth stay sound, your gums remain hard 
and healthy-pink. 

But this protection of the mouth glands is all 
too easily lost. 

For the exercise that keeps them active, youth- 
ful, is not given by our modern diet. The soft 
foods we eat need too little chewing. Soon the 
mouth glands cease producing their natural 

; fluids. Then decay begins. 

Especially to correct this—to renew the vigor 
of the mouth glands as well as to polish the 
teeth — Pebeco was prepared. As you brush 
your teeth with Pebeco you can taste an impor- 
tant salty ingredient. You can feel its soft 
crystals dissolve. 





This important substance in Pebeco restores 
for you each day the healthy, smiling Mouth of 
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decay. Pebeco contains the 
important ingredient that 
restores the youthful vigor 
) of the tiny mouth glands and 
keeps them always active. 
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He comes and goes, earning his living e reflected, might ha ight t j ‘ 

at fish ng His home is a very old chateau pecimen ! ma it t 

almost all ruins, on the road to Pointe des Basses-Pyréne epartme 

Poulains. Not areal chateau, put what was The we dog t 

a fortified farm in the old time Or i tility, mere t ng at the 

wing of it is left.’ fectly efficient yuardian of the e, Aft 
Does he live alone?” the first alarn t st sient at 

n “For the last year there have been a neither growling 1 wing its teet \ 

cousin and her aunt. She is very prett nobody appeared, | e ventured t 

and they say that he is in love with her proa the building: but when this int 

But they cannot marry without knowing if tion became apparent to the dog, it gave r 

his wife still lives.”’ inother roaring ba t time withan ng from the farm to the 
Could he not divorce her? warning note ‘ gh w 
Ah, but their church would not a Clived notr g e, |} ‘ ‘ i 

































that — voici, monsieur.”’ dently there w ! it rn nd t " it in f wing him at 
She went to serve another client,whohad dog had beer ft i ange \ t t purs id « ent ight 

eated himself, the first of a stream of ar one time er ed t farn it t of ght of met y nterest n 
als, coming up from a landing. Clive, tatt front t ise, facing the ! é it the foot the Ts, and was w s 
pping his wine, felt that his mission was _ of the cliffs a it a quarter of a mile making that hject of t at the 

as good as achieved. This cousin would be had been remove bably t ise t ame time keeping on the lo it ( ‘ 

\liste, he was convinced; the aunt a com stone for the } ! f the wing that w At the same moment ‘ ere 





j panion of sorts to make regular a sanctuary nowtheonly habitable part,though the rest that 1 WAS O1 4 part me stealthy / he 


it the home of Kerodec, or De Guerveur of the chateau seemed from the outside at plar e-third of it in f t 1¢ iught xX / 5 








Such a precaution would be essential in a east to be in a fair state of preservatior ght of another man moving along the 3 
| country where, whatever the freedom of This new wing had a more cheerfu »} road abreast of the one on the edge of the ae 4 
‘ . . . s ee 
behavior, the forms of respectability must with its red-tiled f and flagged terrace and even at that distance identified a, 
be strictly followed to avoid the sharp while the den tion of the wall affords i t gure as ol rT r patter? Ther ‘ / - 
tongue of slander view of the straits and of Quiberon, blue it he watched, (¢ é w what looked , 
, be ° . 
It was by this time noon, and a de ous the distance The chances were, ( ( gnal between t tw The man on the 
uncheon was served hors d’ceuvres thought, that Fanch, wher ntemplating s made a sweeping gesture w his arn , 
“ ‘ : j le 
narinivre, omelet, blanquette de ve ; matrimony just before the war, had ma was to indicate that the other was to make lo such CVATINING ladies as 
salad and cheese Immediately afterward t se changes for his prospective b l¢ But a reiing n ement and in him on tne 
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Clive set out with his color box, on foot, Clive obse ed that the windows were fu cliff at a point oy site the larm, pre Ly ° - 
by a road that led at times along the high _ nished with the iron shutters, or blinds, of a where ( ‘ mseil was placed And Billie Burke 
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cliffs, at the foot of which were little beaches 

















tucked away and grottoes in which the and supplied in addition with iron bars a_ at 1 man came in sight on a little striy ; 
water made deep hollow sounds. Sometimes hea y grille T s last defense might, ¢ ve beacn vis e from where ( e stood 7. } ale A BALE: J Day 
the cliffs dropped sheer into water that was thought, have been a wartime precaut The maneuve ecame tant é 
wonderfully clear, the bottom carpeted by against the possible f \ f enemy su to hin Here evidently was a dragnet of is dedicated 
sea growths of lovely colors. Thougt te marit ‘ thre t t i 1 ng au 
n July, the air was deliciously fresh, a light As there seemed no place to go but back _ tiously, its object directed unquestiona 
easterly breeze roughing the surface of the to town Clive decided to hang about withir ag t himself. He and not Aliste, ( ‘ S' NCI 
strait. sight i the road int someone f the I “ eneved Na t larry that wa “ 
y } He trudged along for about three n house ld returned. He went to the edge eing stalked for \ 
passing some picturesque stone cottages of the f e, which right here was fairl) This mot f three or more > fara ‘ 
} and here and there arm, where on the high and steey There was a well-worr knew, were stalking him with sinister pur 
moor the little hal ild Bretor tt path: and fo wing t Ss, ‘ ve found that pose, and ¢ ( uid guess the reasor 
grazed, or a bunch of sheep. There was it led down the face of the Ts to a littl t Whether tipped off by Marina : 
nothing desolate about the scene, and the heach below. In places this pat ad beer iuse of the fortuitous meeting in the art 
sland impressed him as more populated hewed with a pick through the formatior dealer's, these men were nvinced that he ' 
Hy than many parts of the mainland of Brit of chalk with its embedded flints, and there was a detective detailed to investigate th 
} iny, especially back on the edge of the were several spots where the rock was sheer disappearance of Aliste, and believed hin 
{ Montagnes Noires. Also, it was more culti- up and down on either side. But the pa to have verified the \ 
ited, fresher and greener, and along the Sage looked « is) for a. level-headed persor e was st i e al n hiding ever 
edge of the ffs the gorse was in its s¢ nd and Clive was about t tart down wher than that, t ive ited the g 
Or i we tnat n t } eve Wa ! I rt l \ tne t 
\ ar tn ere t enhat the tow? 
{ Iten the cn an¢ iter nt le ( ew i t ai ( { l Ma \ 
if n artist's paradise, Clive perceive es t Ss al t A t 
} 1 f that artist | pened to be ¢ , +¢ ¢ , — t 
{ marines Aliste uld i f f that o : wat ‘ 
i o at ; tut we t the figure that ares ‘ ‘ " : 
} ( e did not f x the flint t n its movement tw le ¢ , 
1 littl t-v t n the ede of a ma it t pe wing ( é ‘ A 
Chateau de Guerveur, a1 esent t ( th e | e, 
tine t as the girl had de ‘ itha is ane ) ove | , y ‘ P ‘ 
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imes trained to smuggle packets of obacco to Clive, and that he was working carefully Continued on Page 121 
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e man who was coming along the road Clive was all set for a swift ent offer eemed to totts 
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tior as the hances were he had heer the tir e of nse tones ¢ er ths ‘ 
ghted approaching the farm brink of the ff. With the 1 in ‘ 
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must keep on along the top of the ffs of flint, and the hope of disabling tar most ir re for hance t if 
it this would be rough, ular, going arming the other long enough f m t he had seen fit to fire But between them ee 
| ip and down and winding round fissures come to grips before being shot. N ‘ there was one of those deep fissures to be 
7 headed off tone throw can be dodged by a nimble far enough back from the edge of the " 
f On the other hand, if he were to scramble person to make a detou necessa! to reach tne 
lown to the foot of the cliffs, he might find But in the case of the man coming up the — spot where Aliste stood 
| mself in a cul-de-sac, ce ‘red by some path the advantaye was all with ¢ ‘ For a brief moment there wa ne of 
buttress of rock projecting into the sea, His niche in the was at its very sum- those tabli ts in which, though 
ind at the mercy or lack of this quality of mit and directly against the er mt 1 there le and the silent stress of ar With This 
the third man down below. Clive cursed which it led. He had only to let the fe guished em ns, nO movement at ot " 
} mself for being such a fool as to neglect get abreast, then st e tains. The two men, at sight of tl woman New Plan ’ 
| the precaution of arming himself and taking The panting scurry beneath grey id whom they had so stealthily d ered ° = 
t for granted that he must have thrown his nearer Clive wondered a little at t tood motio 3. The presenc oe Atiets e 
trackers off the scent r fi t 
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| hore cottage of the American bandbox time to his strained senses there came, ir there She whirled a it, and 
rt the gasping breaths so close that if the da tl tor tt t f 
It looked to Clive as if his game was uy had been frosty he must almost have seen passed_ he she gave another w W 
fe could not rur 1 to hide he w their vapor pulsing beyond the rim of |} de i 
amed —and, be there was no hid rocky blind, a note that struck ¢ e witl Aliste!"’ ( ‘ i i t | ‘ Millions of Pr 
r place A sort ¢ of desp er a shock of surprise | | 
oped him, and in this desperation a Breathless though the fellow might He was glad then t et 
) to his mind His three pursuers were most sobbing quality n the panting of a desper n nt nave been rendered en worse 
} evidently closing in on him at this point 10 had rushed up a steep path in re vith a 3 t 
) vhere he now stood, but the chances were to a signal to murder a mar \ I Aliste now | t he 
} igainst their ar? ng simultaneous at ig or hissing, as the laboring lung knee eemed to bu e under her, letting 
that very spot he ledge against whict fought for still more oxygen, would be her down onto the pat! W no further m 
| e stood was ¢ led enough to offer cor atural enough; | the gasping sound so_ effort at concealment ( e strode up t Get This Free Plan 
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EVENING POST 


“Oh, Clive, they’ve come to kill me!” 
Again that mortal pang struck through 
Clive. Aliste was right. These assassins 
had come to kill her, and he had led them 
there, like the meddling fool he silently 
cursed himself for being. 

The man on the road was walking toward 
the farm to intercept them. Clive passed 
his arm round Aliste, who was scarcely able 
to stand. 

““Come on,”’ he said briskly. ‘‘Let’s get 
to the chateau.”’ 

“But, Clive, he’ll head us off!” 

“Can you run?”’ 

“Oh, what’s the good? There's the other 
coming too.” 

“We can beat him to it. There’s only 
one of them in the way. I'll take care of 
him while you get into the house. You've 
got your dog.”’ 

It was in Clive’s mind then that he 
might possibly manage to shield Aliste 
from the fire of the nearest man, long 
enough at any rate for her to get into the 
house, and the sound of the firing might 
bring aid, or at least witnesses, to frighten 
off the assassins for the moment. It would 
not be so easy to slip away from Belle 
Ile en Mer. 

““Where is Fanch?”’ Clive asked 

““Away fishing to be gone a week. 
There is scarcely anybody in the neighbor- 
hood because of the pardon at Quiberon “is 

This religious festival, Clive remembered, 
would account for the absence of tourists 
and local population. No one on the road. 

“Walk as fast as you can,” Clive said. 
‘If that man on the road starts to run 
then make a dash for it.” 

The crisis of the situation had at this 
moment reached its pitch. For a crucial 
instance lies not in violence, but in the 
tension leading up to the outburst of this 
and culminating at that last moment before 
it breaks. Up to this time there was always 
the anticipation of the clash opposed to the 
possibility that it might be averted; that 
the enemy decline the issue, with« raw or 
postpone combat. 

Just so it was now with Clive. So far 
these three men had not openly announced 
their murderous design, and they might 
even now withdraw, leaving no ground for 
accusation against them. All depended on 
whether the man on the road would or 
would not race them to the farm. Their 
distance from it was about equal—a quar- 
ter of a mile, perhaps, with a smoother 
going in the enemy’s favor 

The second man, turning in from the 
cliff’s edge, was half that distance behind 
them and on their left, and for him the go 
ing was even worse, rugged moor, with n« 
path. 

They would, Clive thought, have arrived 


at the farm — or some more distant refuge 
from all mortal dangers—before the third 
man got to the top of the cliffs. 

As they started now to walk rapidly, the 
man on the road increased his pace, evi 
time and distance to in 
sure his cutting them off if they should start 
to run. Clive saw that nothing was to be 


dently gauging his 


gained by a race. On the contrary, it was 
rather their move to delay the clash as muct 
as possible in the hope that somebody might 
come along. There were one or two dwell- 
ings in sight, but at a considerable dis- 
tance—too far for any cry to reach them or 
signal to be understood, even if there were 
anyone at home. 

He strode on rapidly and in silence a 
little ahead of Aliste, who now showed no 
faltering. No doubt she had taken his word 
that he was competent to deal with the man 
between them and sanctuary For the 
solidly built chateau on the roadside would 
seem to offer such if once it could be gained. 
Aliste believed Clive armed and able to 
deal with this one adversary 

“Walk faster,”’ he said and glanced back 
over his shoulder; and as he did so per 
ceived that the man flanking them was 
Constant, as he had presumed, and that he 


had shortened the distance between them, 
slipping rapidly over the rough gorse 
vered moor 


‘Shall I run?” 


Aliste asked 


As she spoke the man on the road, fe 
ing perhaps his estimate of the propo 
tionate distance might not be exact, and t 
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avoid all risk of error or perhaps to hasten 
the climax of the affair, broke into a run 

The crisis had arrived that is to say, 
the psychological crisis. There could 
longer be any doubt as to sinister intention 

‘Run for it!’’ Clive said 

The race began, Clive hold 
to shelter Aliste. As he had been aware 
from the start, it must be a losing race 
Aliste and himself. The man on the road 
was actually a little nearer to the farm 1 
had a smooth track, while he and Aliste 
were obliged to follow the rough wind 
path that had its turnings and 
like all such over broken ground. Mor 
over, it would not be good enough to mak 
a dead heat of it that term being exact 
Even if they were winners by a few yards 
the result was bound to be the same. 

A cold fury of desperation gripped Clive 
with the knowledge that the greater the 
effort, the faster they ran, so much the 
sooner would they meet destruction. To 
turn off across the moor would only be t« 





int 








‘regularities 


prolong the agony, to be run down and 
slaughtered. Their one hope was that the 
man ahead might in some way muddle the 
affair— miss, in his excitement, or at least 
score no center hit on Clive until Aliste 
might be able to get inside the house and 
bar the heavy door. 

And so the curious and dreadful chase, if 
such it could be called in the case of fug 


tives who were dashing directly to meet 





one of their armed pursuers, went on for 
about half of the distance between them 
The finish would not be determined, Clive 
felt, until they came together at point- 
blank range, when, unless some miracl 





wrought, some protection interven 
must both be shot down in their 
They dipped into a little swale, ther 
up on a rise, with the breach in the 





wall around the chateau about two 
yards ahead 
The man on the road wa 


swiftly, outstripping them; but as Clive 





glaneed back over his shoulder, it seemed 
to him that they had gained on Constant, 
who was struggling through a thick mass of 
serub ferns over broken ro 


Then, as the chill of despair gripped 


Le h 
his heart, an ally on which he had 
counted was presented no great 
such an unequal encount it yet a brave 
and willing one 


Aliste, at his shoulder, gat 
ing breath and gave a ud, clear ca 
‘Loup! Tiens! Tiens! Loup!” 

The huge Pyrénées dog that had for 
bidden Clive the premises was st 
on the flagged terrace in front of the door 
At the sound of Aliste’s voice, this faithful 
guardian sprang 


then came boun 





That part of the wall still standing had cu 
off the dog’s view of the man running up 


the road, so that Loup did not discover this 





assailant until 
wall 

Then, seeing a stranger bearin 
at a run on the premises he was under or 
ird, the dog fetched up suddenly 


ders to gual 
for 


li 
and stood 
to decide whether to run to Aliste or to 


stand fast 





a moment rigid, as if trvi 


Clive, running on and so maneuvering 


as to Keep his body betweer Aliste and 


their assailant, who was now not more than 

two hundred yards away, had not counted 

on any great help from the dog, whatever 

ts courage and devotion. The man had 

only to wait until the dog closed in on him 

then dispose of it at close range with a 
| 


le shot Or so, at least t looked to 








‘live; and he was now astonishe d at what 
seemed a supercanine strategy on the part 
of Loup 
Clive had heard or read that these hig! 

intelligent Pyrénées dogs were frequent]; 
trained to carry packets of tobacco across 
the French-Spanish frontier and to avoid 
the cordon of gabhelou armed frontier 
guards—-detailed to intercept them. Loup 
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had been one of these trained canine smug 


glers, frequently shot at, and on two 
oceasions slightly hit, so that he was rus¢e 
wise and full of wiles in regard to firearms 
As he stood there for a moment in the 
oad Aliste cried out again in a breathless 


and desperate voice that carr 


sage to the Keer 


‘ Loup! 


aogs 


Prends le! 


ntelligence 


Prend le! 7 Pr 


Tier The Frenct equivalent of 
him!’ 
Clive was amazed at the way in whicl 


the dog grasped the situation, and 
scarcely have hoped for the course that 
helped to make it evident to the dog mind 
If the man hac 
nis lire 


co 
1a 


run straight on, withholding 


i 
until Loup closed in on him, then 
to make sure of killing the animal with a 
single, well-aimed shot, the dog must have 
furnished scarcely so much as a diversion 
But the sight of the big wolf dog, standing 
there stiffly erect, directly in his path and 
less than seventy-five yards away, precipi- 
tated the action. Whether trustin l 
marksmanship or thinking perhaps to 
frighten off the dog, the man stopped sud 
denly, drew out a lack automatic 





long black 
pistol, aimed at the animal and fired 

But the was dis 
charged, the quick canine intelligence had 
anticipated the act. Loup sprang aside and 
flattened. Clive saw the bullet up 
the white dust of the road beyond where 
t had stood. Loup sprang forward toward 
the man, but not as the ordinary dog would 
run to attack a marauder. The 
colored body seemed rather to drift in a 
ong, pale streak that had to it a sinuous, 
serpentine motion. Again the man fired, 
and again the dog forereached the action, 
flattening out on the road. The next 
stant it sprang up on the wall, a height of 
seven feet f running, it 
crawled along the flat top, something 
of a puma along a bough 

This act plainly disconcerted the 
though he fired again at the gray shape 
that could not have shown much of a tar- 
get. But the mere swinging of the arm had 
served as warning enough to Loup. No 
dog was on that wall when the bullet, well- 
enough directed, grazed the top of it where 
he had Loup had poured his long 
lithe body down inside, tactics of e 
rreater strategy than if the dog had con- 
inued the the 
but baffling manner 


even before weapon 


knock 


smoke- 


where, instead o 


fashion 


man, 


been 


ven 


~~ 7 


attack in same aggressive 


age 

Profiting by the diversion, Clive 
Aliste by the elbow and rushed on for the 
house. The man in the road, not knowing 
whether 


} 


had succeeded in killing the 


1ad fallen on the far side of the 


he 


which 





dog, 








wall, or whether it was another ruse, and 
that he might expect this huge, determined 
animal to reappear again and leap down 


him from the top of the wall, now 
swerved out to the far side of the road, then 
halted suddenly to aim at Clive and Aliste. 
ver them with 
enough to hope for a hit at that range of 
ibout fifty yards, the big furry shape that 
was of the gray 
wall itself had topped it again, this time 
abreast of where the man stood, when, in 


ipon 


> af , 
Before he could co accuracy 


ame pale, silvery as the 


stead of leaping down to renew the bafflir 

it hung the flat top, head 

lowered, and gave out a prodigious roar 
No human nervous equilibrium 

equal to careful aiming 

moralizing 


] 


attack, over 
was 
such a de 
interruption. The man turned 


on Loup, and even as his arm 


this time launching a swilt direct att 
Again the man fired, when there reached 
the ears of Clive a smothered yely a? is 
he rushed along wit! \ te t iugnt a 
glimpse of Loup rolling over in a cloud of 
dust 

Again the man fired, but Clive did not 
ee the result of this shot. His frenzied 
lash with Aliste had ce 1 them across 





the road and through the open space, so 
wall 


r and themselves 


that now the end of the between 


Vas 


+} 





e attacke 


snatched a big key from under the corner 
of the sill, thrust it into the ck, t 
threw down the latch and flung herse 
against the heavy oak door that opens 
nwardly. Clive pitched in behind he 

as he did so there came another loud report 
and a smack Z und t tne l¢ 

head A splinter of stone stung the 

of his nec lhrusting Aliste to the ‘ ‘ 


lammed shut the door. Aliste | 
ar oak par tnat tood rn the ner 


dropped to the 


eitner side 








‘How about the windows?” Clive pante 
They are grilled with iron bars 
“The back door? ‘ 
That's barred tox There’s no othe 
n.”’ She seized his wrist, lookir at 
with a strained fact Wa 1 
1d?” 
I don’t know. The vas betweer 
she began to sot must he ( 
or that beast would not have shot at u 
again 
‘The very reason f ping that he ma 
not be killed, { ve said Once Loup 
was stopped, that apache wouldn’t have 
waited to finish him. Time was preciou 
and so were shots. Is there a gun in the 


house?”’ 


“T’ve a pistol in the drawer of my night 


table. Why didn’t you shoot, Clive?” 
‘Nothing to shoot with I ha 








counted on this.’” He shrank from ai 
ting his folly in leading her enemies there 
and that 
been such an imbecile as to come unarmed 
Time enough for 
out of this jam 


while knowing of them he had 


contessions 


Aliste 


when they 


got looked at m 


curiously. 
“How did you k 
Clive?” 


I was here, 


now that 


“‘T had reason to suspect the latter 
La Po 


reet ol you 





saw your pictures Pincée and 
That was indis« 
The dealer was struck by the 
technic. Anybody familiar w 
was bound to see it. I 
through Guerveur. Never mind about that 
now. Are you all alone?”’ 

“Only for today. Tante Colette went to 
the pardon at Quiberon, and was to spend 
the night with frie 
morrow. I felt safe enough 
thought by 

Clive did not ask why this danger should 
exist Outside 


were three murderous brutes who had al- 


ses Canetons 
similarity of 
th } 


traced you here 


our worl 


nds and come back to- 
Loup. I 


his time danger was past 


wit! 


There was no time for talk 


ready shown their boldness and determina- 
tion. 

“Get me your pistol,’’ he said. 

Aliste went out of the big 
turn immediately with a pocket automat 
of small caliber, which she handed to Clive 
“But you said back there that you could 
take care of this man. What did you hope 
to do, unarmed?” 


room, to re- 
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Windshield Cleaner 

Spot Light 

Cigar ieee ~~ ee 
Head Light 

Auxiliary Driving Light 


Side Light ty CH 
en ees ot 


Vaporizer 
Trouble Light 


Car owners used to think a battery 
was doing a full day’s work when 


it lent a hand at cranking, and sup- 


plied current for a few miniature 


electric lamps. 

Look at today’s jobs! The battery 
does nearly everything but cook the 
He thinks 


nothing of asking it to act as a cigar 


car-owner’s breakfast. 


lighter—on top of all its other work. 


And why not? These jobs add 
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Signal Indicator Light 
Dome Light 

Panel Light 
Instrument Light | 
Parking Light 
Signal Light 
Number Plate Light 
Backing Light 
Step Light 


to your comfort—your safety. It’s 
true that it takes more reliable 
battery to do them economically, 
but it’s just as easy to have that kind 


of battery. 


Any Willard Battery will give you 
full measure of useful service for 
every dollar of its purchase price. 
And you can depend on us to recom- 
mend the correct size Willard for 


the job in your car. 


We Service All Makes and Sell Willards for 
All Cars, for Farm Light, and for Rado, too. 
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Continued from Page 125 
‘] agree with her,”’ Clive muttered 
Aliste said dryly: “So did I when she 


backed up her statement. I did not believe 


her until she showed me some letters written 


her by the man who had got such a promise 


from me.” 

“In my opinion,” Clive said, ‘‘ Marina 
knew perfectly well what she was about 
Then she got you into this gang? 

“Yes, indirectly. That is a long story 
At any rate I got frightened as soon as I 
began to suspect what they were, so when 
my step-parents wanted me to go back to 
America I did not object. Marina had 
advised me to get out of Europe.”’ 

“Had you planned then to disappear 
from the ship?” 

“Yes.” 

“Did Marina know that?” 

‘““Nobody knew about it but Fanch.” 

‘Then he was hanging on and off to pick 
you up?” 

Aliste nodded 

‘When Marina warned me of the danger 
I was in I told Fanch about it. He’s not an 
ordinary fisherman.” 

‘So I’ve discovered.”’ Clive looked at 
the big door between the addition in which 
they were and the older semiruined part of 
the chateau. Evidently the strong portal 
had been at one time the front door, as on 
the keystone of the arch above it was the 
partly obliterated sculpture of the De 
Guerveurarms. ‘‘ What did Fanch advise? ”’ 

“He agreed with me that the best I 
could do was to disappear in some way that 
would make it look certain that I was dead 
He knew how well I swam, so we hit on this 
plan for me to slip off the steamer when she 
passed close to his boat. He'd been a pilot 
and knew the course the ship would take, 
but he made me promise not to try it till 
I'd seen his light, the signal arranged 
Even then I might not have had the nerve 
but for everything driving me to it, seem- 
ng to pile up to force me. The Porthieus 
sponging on me for years, then planning to 
get me declared incompetent and locked up 
in some place. But worse than that, I found 
that there was somebody aboard the ship 
who meant to kill me.” 

‘‘How?” 

“T’d gone to my stateroom with a head- 
ache and was lying down, when a man, who 


‘Arnold, the best way for you to ge 
Miss Lamson to request your services as an 
entertainer is to write her a letter.” 

“What will I say to Miss Lamson in the 
etter, Ruth?” 

‘*Do not worry about that, Arnold,” she 
replied, pulling an envelope from her bead 
bag. ‘I have already written the letter 
All you have to do is to sign your name 
down here on the dotted line 

“Ruth,” I remarked, after reading what 
was written, ‘“‘don’t you think this is put 
ting it a little too strong?” 

“Tf you are going on the stage, Arnold, 
you might as well make up your mind to 
stop being a shrinking violet. Besides, 
every actor exaggerates; if he didn’t he 
wouldn’t be an actor. When you say here 
in Line One that you are the champion ven- 
triloquist of the world, that is not excessive, 
because there is no champion ventriloquist 
of the world. Hence you have as much 
right to that title as anybody else. And 
when you say in Line Ten that you defy any- 
body else to repeat your celebrated, side- 
splitting cellar dialogue, that is a remark 
which does not cost anybody a cent and 





sounds good 

‘Sign your name here, Arnold, and let 
me mail it this morning, because from 
now on I shall devote all my spare time 
to helping you in the truest sense of the 
word. Why should you spend your life 
repairing automobile springs, when you 
might be traveling around the globe mak 
ng big money and being received socially 
by people who ask nothing better than to 
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said he was the ship’s doctor and been sent 
by Mrs. Porthieu, came in.” 

“Was he in uniform?” 

“No, but he had on a white linen coat 
the hospital-interne sort. He insisted or 
listening to my heart, not with a stetho 
scope but with his ear against my chest. | 
didn’t like it and pushed him away and 
knocked his glasses off. He went out ther 
and I got suspicious. That decided me to 
slip off the ship, so I went out on deck to 
watch for Fanch’s light if he should be 
there. I felt too badly to trust myself to 
swimming, so | took a rubber hot-water 
bag and blew it up and put it inside my 
dress. I was lying on my chair and saw this 
doctor watching me from up the deck. 1 
felt sure that he was one of this gang who 
had been detailed to get rid of me poison 
me, perhaps--and that decided me, be 
cause I reasoned that if he saw me go over 
board he would believe that I was done for.’ 

“Didn't you think of his seeing a signal 
from the fishing boat and suspecting the 
truth?”’ Clive asked 

“I had to take a chance on that. The 
conditions were just right, dark and murky 
and the sea smooth. So when I saw the 
light about where Fanch had said, I went 
to the rail and leaned over as if sick. There 
was nobody in sight just then, but I felt 
that this man was watching me from some- 
where. When the boat came abreast I 
slipped over and struck out to get clear of 
the side the moment I was in the water 
Fanch was on the lookout, and picked me 
up and brought me here.’ 

*“Who was with him?” Clive asked 

“One old Breton servant he could trust 

Clive had been listening not only to what 
Aliste told him but to the sounds on the 
other side of the heavy door. These were 
not loud, but from the creaking and scuffling 
suggested a search of the material stored 
there for some implement that might serve 
to force a way into the house. Aliste also 
had kept eyes and ears alert and now 
there came a soft scraping sound, she 
struck her hands together and started up 
with a look of alarm 

“They're hunting for something wit 
which to batter in the door.”’ 

Clive had thought of this, and that the 
door, for all its solidity, might not stand 





an attack with some sort of heavy beam 


AMBITION AN 


Continued from Page 9 


make the acquaintance of a ventriloqua 
engineer? 

With the matter put that way, I saw no 
reason for holding bacl so, taking Rutt 
fountain pen, | signed on the dotted line as 
requested, and sealed the letter in the er 
velope. 

The next afternoon the door of the shop 
opened and Miss Lamson and Doctor Kid- 
dene entered. Though more than once | 
had seen them go by in Miss La 
tomobile, up to this time I had 
them from close to. Thus they were bot} 
quite a surprise to me. From what I had 








heard about her goings on, I had supposed 
Miss Lamson was a young girl, but exan 
ination showed she was an easy forty, and 


probably a good deal older. On the other 


hand, though fat and wearing glasses, Do 
tor Kiddene did not seem much more thar 


thirty 

‘*Well, well,”’ said Miss Lamson, wher 
Sam had introduced me; and she spoke 
serious and did not give the idea she was the 
frivolous sort of persan that Noodles and 
others said she was, “this is a most happ; 
coincidence. When we received your letter 
we were getting up a little entertainment 
for Friday evening. A number of the youn 
people visiting here are going to take part 
and I said to Doctor Kiddene didn't l, 
doctor? ‘What a pity there’s not some 
one from the Mills to take part too. Then 


t 





the program would be truly representative 


And I'd hardly got the words out of my 
mouth when your letter came. I felt the 


coincidence was simply ravishing 
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Continued from Page 129 

“Yes, Arnie,” said Sam, very sad and 
gentle, ‘that is what you think—that is 
what you think.” 

mr 

HAT afternoon Doctor Kiddene came 

around and ordered a large iron hoop, 
with a piece added so the hoop could be at- 
tached to the end of a wooden pole. He 
stated that it was for use in Friday eve- 
ning's entertainment. 

‘‘But the main reason for which I came 
over,” he added, “‘was to bring you this 
little ogue. My idea is that you begin 
your cellar dialogue this way, because I 
consider your cellar dialogue extremely 
side-splitting. This is the way the lines run: 

‘You will say, ‘ Yes, I will go fishing with 
you, but I want to fit you out first so you 
can do it right. I will get a pole for you.’ 

‘*** Which pole?’ he will say, and that will 
be a signal for a wild burst of hilarity, 
‘North or South?’ And then, while they 
are | will say, ‘Get the 





still laughing, he 
pole get the pole.’ 

“Then you will answer, ‘I will get you a 
line.” And he will answer, ‘That’s a good 
Get the line—get the line.’ 
you will say, ‘I will get you some 
His comeback will be: ‘Three 
cheers for the Salvation Army. Get the 


sinkers—get the sinkers.’ 





sinkers.’ 


“Then you will scratch your head and 
ask, ‘Is there anything I have forgotten?’ 

‘““*Yes, there is one thing you have for- 
gotten ‘ 

““*What have I forgotten?’ 

““The hook. Get the hook! 
hook !'”’ 

“And what will I cross-fire back to 
that?’’ I asked, noticing that those were 
the last words written. 

“You will not say anything to that. All 
you have to do is just to sit there and make 
the fellow in the cellar keep yelling, ‘Get 
the hook! Get the hook!’ It is a great 
local joke, which everyone in the audience 
will understand, but which I haven’t the 
time to explain to you just now. Mark my 
words, you will make a big dent in the eve- 
ning’s entertainment.” 

I memorized the little dialogue without 
difficulty, and having presented it before 
Ruth, was much pleased to find that she 
thought it very funny indeed. Thus, I 
would have had nothing to worry about if 
it had not been for the way Sam kept talk- 
ing on every possible occasion. 

‘Arnie, it I but I 
want to prove that I am trying my best. 
Say the word and I will put Ruth under 


Get the 











too late to »> vou 








lock and key until your show is over 
“What has Ruth done?” I would asl 
“Why should you want to put her u 





1 , 99 
1OCK and Key 


lo give you an even break, Arnie, that 


iswhy. She is up to something and I know 
it. I had a bottle of prewar stuff down cel 
lar that I was saving in case of colds It is 


ind she took it. Why? Ask her your 
self, Arnie, and may be she will give you al 
Moreover, twice now I have seer 
i friendly way with Noodles 
r liked Noodles, Arnie, and 


t gives her the willies just 





d friend. That girl p to 
e, and uu say the word I 
ip until Saturd A.M.” 





licks and remark, ‘‘Some learn « 

and some learn by 

to the ing in the end: You learn 

when it is too late todo you any good. Have 
i Arnie; it won't last long.” 


a good time, 
}0 Friday evening Ruth came over 


experience 


Same tl! 


At 7 I 
to the boarding house in her car to take me 
to the Lamson summer home. “Arnold,” 

id, ‘never have I felt as proud of you 
as at prese! t 
Yes,” I said, “I think I pretty 


good in I was referring to 


sne Sa 


look 
these clothes.”’ 
rrowed tor the 


my dress suit, bi occasior 


from Lent who had been a waiter 


until forced to give up that pro 


ie Gough, 
in Chicago 


se the tables were too close to- 
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arranged this suit so that it was practically 
perfect. 

“No, Arnold, I am not referring to your 
costume, but to your art. In my opinion 
that cellar dialogue, as revised, is the most 
side-splitting thing of its kind ever written, 
and I am sure that if nothing else happens 
it will go far toward establishing your repu- 
tation. In any case, I am proud to have 
been of service to you in this initial per- 
formance. And inthe future, Arnold, when- 
ever you have an ambition of any kind 
whatever, do not hesitate to tell me about 
it. You will find me by your side, always 
ready to act in your best interests.” 

When we reached Miss Lamson’s, she did 
not go in with me, having had, as already 
related, a run-in with Miss Lamson the 
summer before. But she pointed out a win- 
dow at one side. 

““When you finish your act, Arnold, you 
may wish to escape from the throng of your 
admirers. That window there opens from 
the parlor where Miss Lamson always lo- 
cates her stage. You will find it behind the 
scenes; and just on the other side I will be 
waiting for you with the car. Be calm, 
Arnold, no matter what happens, and I 
guarantee there will be a surprise for every- 
body, including yourself.” 

Two minutes later I was inside the house, 
which I found even sweller and more stylish 
than I had anticipated, and had been greeted 
by Miss Lamson and Doctor Kiddene and 
shown a place where I could stay on the 
other side of the curtain and near the win- 
dow which Ruth had pointed out. 
I sat down and began running over my 
though from time to time I 
would walk over and peek through the cur- 
tain at the audience on the other side. It was 
most impressive, as the summer people, be- 
ing of a stylish disposition, were all clothed 
either in dress suits or flashing jewels. 

Finally a lady took her place at the piano 
and Doctor Kiddene began to announce the 
program. The first event was a Charleston 
contest by a couple of young ladies, and 
was very successful. All present applauded, 
and Miss Lamson, at the back of the room, 
“Simply ravishing.’”’ Another lady 
now sang songs in Italian and similar for- 
a gentleman related sev- 
eral very comical stories about Irishmen 
and Jews; another lady played the violin; 
and then, while she was giving her encore, 
Doctor Kiddene whispered to me, “ 


Ss, 











Here 


dialogues, 


said, 
eign languages; 


t 








You are 


next And at the same minute two uni- 
versity football players with broad shoul- 


ders and pleasant smiles left tl 











te} behind the scenes to 
where | ng, picked up a om 
tne ort pole A ‘ not 
noticed hefore A ipout 
a ( the irge yn hoop, the 
»», which was attached at one end 
What is that for? I asked 
It for our act me the reply 
“And wh: it is . t 
‘You will see that fo urself, because 
ollow ght along on you 
lL here something about the wa I 
( t mark Was made t 
ke, but I i not have time t 
mu ecause at this I 
Kiddene had begun to announce 
‘Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, “since 
this i iy it would be contrary to the 
United States Constitution to consider this 
pro im cor ete without the assistance of 


ure, th 


i ii ama | as 1ere- 
fore, in presenting to you Mr. Arnold 
Dunlap, the home-town merrymaker, who 


will entertain with his side-splitting 


entitled: ‘Hello, 


you 
ventriloqual specialty 
Hello, Hello, Where are You? I’m Here. 
No, You’re Not—You’re There.’ The 
Times said of Mr. Dunlap: ‘Nux 
lur 1.’ Which, being 


Roman 





yomica e 








I liked this introduction, for 
whicl ] Was totally unprepared and W 
But, 


tarted evervbody laughing, I 


did not give the true title for my act 
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‘Ladies and gentlemen,” I said, after 
the applause had partly subsided, “I w 

now endeavor to entertain you with a few 
refined experiments in the art 
r, And I will begir 


nothing whatevé 


of ventrilo 
quism, or 
by saying that I have 
concealed in my mouth and employ no con 
federates of any kind.” 

There 
gentleman down in front wit! 


to the 


voice castl 





was a moment’s silence while 





a big mus 
tache said in a low voice lady beside 
him, ‘“‘He does it with his stomach 
does it with his stomach.” 

“T will begin my share of the evening’s 
entertainment,”’ I went on, “ 
a refined dialogue between mysel 
imaginary character down in the cellar 
And I will ask you to watch my 
carefully during the entire time.”’ 

Having reached this point, I 
following remark, “Hello, 
Hello, hello, hello.””. This said, I placed my 
right hand on my knee, and assuming a 
ventriloqual smile, looked down at the floor 
the same as if waiting for an answer 





made the 


down there 


There was a moment’s silence and ther 
the answer came back through the 
register: ‘“‘Hello, up there. Hello, hello, 
hello.” 

Doctor Kiddene, who had stepped out 
from one side of the audience, stared at me 
for a couple of seconds as if his eyes were 
going to fall out of their sockets. Then he 
hurried to Miss Lamson, whose head had 
shot forward and who had a terrible sur- 
prised look on her face. In fact, the only 
person in the audience who didn’t look sur- 
prised was the gentleman down in front 
with the big mustache, who merely re 
marked once more, ‘“‘He does it with his 
stomach 

But I was the most surprised of anybody) 


not-alr 


he does it with his stomach.” 


in the whole room, and this was because the 
had really come 
from the cellar and I had not said it myself 
at all, and what was more, I had not the 
lightest idea as to who had said it. 


5! 


response to my greeting 





Iv 

4 VERYBODY was evidently waiting for 
me to remark something. Therefore, 
not being able to think of anything else, | 
repeated my first remark, 
namely: ‘‘ Hello, down there 


which 


Hello, } 


1] 
neiud 


Was 


ello.” . 

As I had no idea of hearing the repl; 
again, which I had now decided was not} 
ing but a simple optical illusion, my sur 
prise can be pictured when the answer came 
back as before: ‘‘Hello, up there. Hello, 
hello.” 


But if 1 was 


audience acted 


re Oo 
surpr 


even 


ised, the people in the 
more so. I do not 
know what they had been expecting from 
me, but evidently nothing like that. From 
| les came murmurs of 
ladies in 


all sit admiration 
Three different rows all 
said, ‘‘Simply ravishing.”’ Various gentle 


young 


men present remarked, “He is certainly 
good.”” And the only person in the audi 
ence who did not seem impressed was the 


gentleman with the big mustache who kept 
“He does it 


with his 


repeating, with his stomach 
stomach.” 
But in the middle of al! 


comments I could only realize 


he does it 
these favorable 
that my 
position was a very uncomfortable one, for 
the simple reason that I did not know wher 
the cony Wher 
gure or wit} 
down in the cellar, | 
was never worried this way, being always 


ersation was going to lead 


1 


talking with my ventriloqual f 


an imaginary party 


aware of what this other character was go 
next. 
this was that as a ventri 


ing to say The principal reason for 


loqual engineer | 
for him as well as myself. In the 
however, I had not the slight 


est idea of what the p: 


spoKe 
present case, 
irty or optical illusion 


down cellar was going to say next; and | 





would have thought it all a practical joke 
f it had not been for the expression on the 
faces of Miss Lamson and Doctor Kiddene 
both of whom stood there as if waiting for 
somebody to come along and pop a hot 
potato into their mouths. Even the tw 


t 
university football players 
1 I thought 


1 
looked = sur- 


pr 


I ised. So fi 





to myself, 


Continued on Page 134 
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(Continued from Page 132 
‘Well, if it is only an optical illusion there 
is no reason why I should not take advan- 
tage of it just the same.” 

“Hello, hello, hello,’ I said again, “Is 
that you?” 

You could have knocked me over with a 
feather when the following reply was re- 
turned up the hot-air register: “Sure it is 
me, Arnie. Who did you think it was?” 

However much time I may take to think 
things out when I have plenty of leisure, 
I can say for myself that when in an 
emergency I can almost always think 
quickly. I had hardly heard this response 
when ! saw immediately that I was not 
dealing either with an optical illusion or an 
echo. No, there was a real flesh-and-blood 
party down in the cellar, and that party 
was none other than Noodles. 

Controlling my emotion, I gave an easy 
laugh as I remarked in a conversational 
tone, “ Well, well, well, this is a great sur- 
prise. What are you doing down there?” 

“T was just waiting to talk with you, 
Arnie. What are you doing up there?” 

This start gave me a good deal of mental 
relief, because I felt that if Noodles would 
only keep it up in the same spirit in which 
he had begun, I might be able to lead him 
into something like my regular cellar dia- 
logue. 

‘I am entertaining a little evening party. 
How would you like to help me out?” 

‘Sure, I will help you out. What do you 
want me to do?” 

“Well,” I remarked, beginning to feel 
sure of myself once more, “I think it would 
entertain everybody if we went fishing.” 

“What is the matter with you, Arnie? 
There are no fish in the river.” 

Up to this point everything had seemed 
to be going fine. Coming up the register, 
as it did, Noodles’ voice sounded hollow 
and different; all present seemed to think 
I was doing it myself; and from many sides 
could be heard such remarks as: “Simply 
ravishing,” and: ‘‘He dces it with his 
stomach—he does it with his stomach.” I 
can only state I felt much encouraged. 

“Well, we can try it anyhow,” I said to 
Noodles. ‘“‘Didn’t you ever see Doctor 
Kiddene go fishing?”’ 

I had remarked this by way of a local 
joke, because I had heard that Doctor Kid- 
dene was a fishing enthusiast. To my hor- 
ror, Noodles came back with the following 
response: 

“* Are you crazy, Arnie, or just bughouse? 
What you say sounds nutty to me. Old 
Doc Kiddene rows away in his boat every 
morning, but he never catches anything 
except a bottle of moonshine that he fishes 
out of Old Man Merril’s shack. Why 

or 

As a result of this scandalous crack, for 
which I was not in any way responsible, I 
expected to be mobbed; but instead of 
rising in indignation, the audience merely 
let out a gale of laughter in which every- 
body joined except Doctor Kiddene, who 
merely got very red, at least so far as I 
could tell by his ears. And when the gen- 
tleman with the mustache began repeating 
again, “ He does it with his stomach,” one 
of the university football players inter- 
rupted, saying, ‘Yes, but how does he do 
it? He must have it lined with cast iron. 

What is the secret, doc? Or do you 
give some of it away to your friends?” 
There was a wild burst of laughter, during 
which Miss Lamson cracked out, “Simply 
ravishing,’ but by the way she said it any- 
body could tell that it was far from what 
she meant. 

‘““Well, well,”’ I said uneasily, as soon as 
I got a chance to make myself heard above 
the gales of laughter which kept recurring, 
and I suppose most of those present thought 
I was merely pretending to be embarrassed, 
though such was far from the case, “‘ well, 
well. I don’t want you to go on saying 
things like that.” 

“Like what, Arnie?’ 

“Like what you just said.” 

“Why, Arnie, what I just said is nothing 
to what I could say if I felt like it.’’ 

“But you are getting me in wrong.” 
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“Listen, Arnie; if you were in ten times 
as wrong as you are now you wouldn't be in 
as wrong as Miss Lamson and Old Doc 
Kiddene.”’ 

There was another roar of laughter. It 
was the same as if all present were wise to 
some little scandalous fact that they were 
proud about knowing and wanted to let on 
to their neighbors that they knew. Doctor 
Kiddene was not facing my way, but his 
neck, though formerly entirely red, had 
been nothing to the way it now became. 
Miss Lamson was white. The gentleman 
with the mustache kept saying, down in 
front, ‘‘He does it with his stomach—he 
does it with his stomach.”’ The two uni- 
versity football players kept repeating to 
me in loud whispers, ‘‘Go on, ventrilo- 
quist—go on, ventriloquist.” 

I did not want to go on at all. What I 
wanted to do was to slip out in some quiet 
way and continue my ambition elsewhere. 
But there seemed to be no way of accom- 
plishing this result. 

‘Well, well,” I said, trying to change the 
subject, “‘Noodles, I have heard you are 
quite a singer. How would it be if you 
should entertain us with a little song?”’ 

In saying this I hoped Noodles would 
sing something popular or otherwise, and 
thus get his mind away from what he was 
thinking about and help the audience do 
the same thing. 

‘All right, Arnie,’ he said, and with each 
word that followed my blood got more and 
more frozen—‘‘all right, Arnie, I will sing 
you a little song I made up yesterday 
morning while looking at Miss Lamson 
through the window, and if I wanted to I 
could make up a lot more songs about a lot 
more of these summer people, and give 
names and dates into the bargain.” 

That was the way Noodles started, and 
with each word that followed, my blood 
got more and more frozen. And the more 
frozen it got the more impossible it was for 
me to move. 

And there I sat, my right hand on my 
knee, and on my face what is known to the 
profession as the ‘“‘ ventriloquial engineer’s 
listening smile.”” And though what I 
wanted most to do was to get that hand off 
my knee and that smile off my face and 
myself off the stage, I could not move a 
muscle nor even scrape a sound out of my 
throat. I was the same as if paralyzed. 
And the more I tried to move hand or foot 
the more set that smile got. 

And all the time Noodles kept talking, 
“This is the way it goes, Arnie: 


“* So lay down the shovel and the hoe 
And hang up the fiddle and the bow; 
Miss Lamson has no hair on the top of her 
head 
In the place where the hair ought to grow. 


“Yes, that is the sad fact, Arnie. The best 
thing about her is her wig, and when she is 
not wearing that, and the sunlight hits the 
top of her head, you would think it was a 
dishpan. But she can afford to buy herself 
a good wig, considering the way her dad— 
old Ten Per Cent Lamson—used to skin 
the farmers around here with his mort- 
gages. But is that any reason, Arnie, why 
she should insult this party with a mustache 
who is always explaining everything and 
who is buying the old Traynor place from 
her for about three times what it is worth? 
Yes, Arnie, she is always telling Doc Kid- 
dene that this party with the mustache is 
her educated walrus, and before she gets 
through with him he will be rising up on 
his flippers for pieces of raw fish and bal- 
ancing a football on his nose.” 

“Oh, I will, will I?”’ said the man with 
the mustache, now stopping his remarks 
about ‘‘he does it with his stomach” and, 
jumping up from his chair and glaring at 
Miss Lamson, who had started for the 
stage; then turning to Doctor Kiddene, he 
shook his fist and said, “‘If you are a man, 
take off those glasses or I will knock them 
off.” 

At this point I would have given any- 
thing at all if I had just been able to rise up 
and explain the situation, but I could not 
have moved a muscle even if my life had 
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depended on it. I could only sit there with 
my right hand on my knee and smiling 
down at the floor the same as if I consid- 
ered what was happening the most comical 
joke in the world. 

And Noodles kept right on: 

“But all that is none of my business, 
Arnie, and it is none of my business either 
if Doc Kiddene wears a corset; and he 
does, Arnie—he does. But what makes 
me sore is to see the way Miss Lamson and 
Doc Kiddene think they are fooling each 
other. She is always running around with 
some college boy, and when in that posi- 
tion I have heard her call Doc the man 
with the stone-age head and the india- 
rubber-age knees. And when Doc is bill- 
ing and cooing around with some of these 
summer flappers, I have heard him call] 
Miss Lamson a runabout, model 1900. 
And the joke is, Arnie, and this is confi- 
dential, they are married together. Yes, it 
is a fact, Arnie, because I have seen the 
license with my own eyes. He was a 
medicine-show doctor and she married him 
in a moment of nervosity, and now they 
are both ashamed of it, which is natural, 
and God help the children if any, Arnie 

That is not all Noodles said. In the first 
place, I did not hear the end, and in the 
second place, I have left out a large quan- 
tity of miscellaneous scandalous cracks, 
many of which I would not write down and 
many of which I have forgotten, as they 
were about people whose names I did not 
know. But Noodles did not leave much of 
anybody out, and at each fresh scandalous 
crack somebody in the audience would 
jump up, and letting out a yelp, start for 
Miss Lamson or Doctor Kiddene or myself, 
for I continued to sit there smiling. 

It was a bad moment for me, in spite of 
the fact that the two football players kept 
fighting people back from the stage, at the 
same time laughing and saying to me over 
their shoulders, ‘‘Keep a stiff lower lip. 
Curfew will not ring tonight,’’ and similar 
encouraging remarks. 

Miss Lamson had lost her wig, and it 
looked like a question of minutes only be- 
fore Doctor Kiddene would lose his corset 
and I would lose my life, when I felt a rap 
on the head and another on the bridge of 
the nose. 

It was that iron hoop attached to the 
pole. It slipped down to my neck, and the 
next minute I was being yanked back out of 
my chair to the window, while a familiar 
voice said, ‘‘How glad I am, Arnold, that 
the window wasn’t fastened. Say good 
night to your admirers and hop down into 
the car. How did everything go? Was 
Miss Lamson well pleased? I arranged to 
have Noodles waiting down by the furnace, 
and I gave him several little nips from a 
bottle of father’s so that he would not get 
stage fright and so that he would be ready 
to help you out in your cellar dialogue, in 
case anything went wrong. Now that it is 
all over, Arnold, you must be tired, so I am 
going to take you right back to your board- 
ing house, where you can get a good night’s 
rest and thus be fresh tomorrow morning 
for your stage studies. There is nothing like 
a good sleep for an ambitious person. And 
always remember, Arnold, that in me you 
have a staunch friend ever ready and will- 
ing to act in your true interests whenever 
and wherever your ambition may call you.” 

And that is my story, and I can only add 
that I have never left the automobile- 
spring business, and I am still in same, 
being now Sam’s partner as well as his son- 
in-law. I do not have much chance to use 
my ventriloquism these days, except to 
Sam and when the baby will not sleep 
nights. I have never, however, fully aban- 
doned my former plans and often take down 
my literature about becoming a practicing 
ventriloquial engineer and read it over, for I 
still have all my old ambition and would 
like to go on the vaudeville stage and make 
big money and see the world and meet 
prominent people. But Ruth says I should 
always remember that any time I want to 
do this she will be right on the job ready to 
help me, and that is just what I am afraid 
of—that is just what I am afraid of. 


Ron 
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Price means nothing until you know what it buys 


Old customs of buying furniture are changing. Fewer and fewer buyers, 


after expressing delight in pieces as lovely as these of eighteenth century 


English ancestry, ask in the next breath, “What are their 


More and more insist on first knowing what price tags never tell. 


Neither its attractively low price, its exquisite carving and con- 
tours, nor its harmony of color reveals what solid worth is built 
into this group. The mellow mahogany of its frames is genu- 
ine, seasoned thoroughly, hand-carved skillfully, fashioned 
staunchly. Comfort, grateful and enduring, nestles beneath 
the linen frieze and moquette of sofa and chair, under the ra- 
tine tapestry and velvet of the Coxwell, and the silken damask 


of the Charles II chair. Expert springing and loose Karpen- 
I I I 


; 
esque cotton-filled cushions, offer yielding and lasting ease 








ASK FOR KARPEN FURNITURE 





an’t somehow imagine a French cook 
making good corn bread,” Molly said, 
‘though I suppose she can make all sorts 
of things that American cooks can’t.” 

io this Anita paid not the least atten- 
tion, and that did not please Molly either. 
She looked at her sister-in-law more criti- 
ally and decided that her dress was not in 
good taste, that it was loud and bizarre. 
And she thought Anita’s haircut was queer, 
a mere striving to be different. And she 
furthermore felt that she detected in Anita’s 
manner to them a trifle of condescension 
and amused tolerance which a city mouse 
might very well use toward a bevy of 
‘All the same,” she told 
‘she never had a better dinner in 
her life, and I know it, French cook or no 

ench cook.” 

But she felt uncertain, which is not a 
pleasant feeling. Maybe Anita considered 
baked shad and lemon pie a _ bourgeois 
menu. Maybe she believed that Molly 
didn't know anything more sophisticated. 
Maybe—-maybe—ali sorts of worrisome 


maybes buzzed in Molly’s head. 


ntry mice. 





However, she was hostess in her own 
house, so she was determinedly gracious. 
She didn’t even wince when Anita said that 
he had spent the two hours since her ar- 

al in rearranging her furnishings. Anita 
didn’t know how Molly had worked and 

orried with every chair and table, trying 
to:make the rooms look like her own. Still, 

made Molly feel queer. None of us but 
would prefer to have our morals impugned 
ather than our taste. Heretofore no one 
had questioned Molly’s taste, and she had 
been pleasantly confident of its superior 


juality. But now—Anita! It was most 
insettling! 

Hiow do you like her?” Molly asked 
Michael when everyone had gone 


[ liked her fine. She's something quite 
different from any woman | ever met, and 
[ can see how she'd appeal to old Rufe. 


he's in love with him, too—see her look 
at him now and then?” 
Molly bit her lips. No use saying any- 


thing to Michael and.stir up trouble. Be- 

jes, there was nothing exact to say. And 
he really loved Rufus and wanted to live 
n amity with him and his wife. Only, she 
didn't want to be made to feel that she was 
She'd been first in the family for 
o long, so much of a leader in town society, 
he didn't want to be crowded out by Anita. 
{nd something told her that Anita was 
rly well accustomed to being first herself. 
| don't believe she thought much of my 


nobody 


i 


dinner she kept harking back to that. 
he didn’t ask for a single recipe. Any 
bride might be thankful and proud to have 
omeone near like me to show her how 
o do.’ 
But Anita was not any bride.” Molly’ 
aint suspicion that they were not to be con- 


venial was more than a suspicion to Anita 








‘A pretty provincial with ideas dated 

k fifty a had silently labeled 
he 1ize me and tell me 
} t¢ t would be offer 

t { 

She sa © Rufu Rufus was a 
lea il she was as much 
ind more in love with him than Michael 
ad observed, and Anita didn’t want to 

i ff her career as \ Rufus by fight 
ng th tf in-law She would be 
il ( oh, yes, but she'd show 
er that she couldn't dominate the Rufus 
household Also she'd show her that she 
A i e only woman in the world who 

Pw yme ng about good food The 
uickest way to do that was to invite her to 

ne and invite her to dinner she did 

oO Michael, the Pennewells and the Wil- 

Stevenses Needless to say, they 


leaped at the invitatior 


\nita spread her long narrow table witha 


er of golden poplin, edged with a nar- 
w fringe, huge tassels at each corner. 
Ove he laid a strip of Italian altar 
we, and set upon it at intervals four 
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golden-luster candlesticks with white can- 
dles. No flowers, but small colored glass 
fruits in dishes of gold-flecked Venetian 
glass, shells airily perched on sea horses’ 
heads, made her decoration. There were 
salts and peppers of gold luster, and Anita 
dressed herself in a yellow frock to keep her 
decorative scheme intact. And she planned 
the dinner with an eye to its color as well 
as to its taste. 

She watched Molly. Molly’s face was a 
little blank, but she joined politely in the 
chorus of admiration from Cousin Celie and 
Rhea Stevens. Inwardly, she was dis- 
mayed. It really was beautiful and unique, 
but she damned it with the unspoken ad- 
jective ‘‘theatrical’’ and waited impa- 
tiently for the dinner itself. What would 
that be like? She wouldn't have cared if it 
had been an utter failure. 

But it wasn't. It was superb. First 
there were slices of Casabas, with lime 
juice and orgeat and a suspicion of Cayenne 
to give them piquancy. Cousin Jim Penne- 
well almost wept with joy as he devoured 
his portion. Next came the smallest and 
tenderest of sautéed soft-shell crabs, with 
little round potato croquettes that had been 
rolled in crushed peanuts and, for a cooling 
note, watercress refreshed by herb vinegar 
and salted oil. Rhea and Cousin Celie 
gasped. 

“You must give me the recipe!”’ they 
exclaimed in chorus. Anita said she would. 
“Would you like it, too, Molly?” she asked 
with every appearance of sweet kindness. 

“I'd love it,”’ said Molly bravely. 

Now came squares of veal rolled tight 
round a stufling of chopped mushrooms and 
celery and baked and browned in cream, 
and with them savory halves of tomato 
i la Provence—a specialty of Jeanne’s, 
Anita explained. Dinner rolls, split and 
toasted and very hot, had gone the rounds 
with both the fish and the meat courses. 

An endive salad, plain but perfect, served 
from a garlic-rubbed bowl, each crisp white 
stalk covered with dressing from a correct 
French “fatiguing,’’ with squares of Gru- 
yére cheese, made a harmonious inter- 
lude after the veal. 

““And now,” said Anita, as the table was 
cleared for dessert, ‘‘I do my stuff!” 

A long oval rack with a chafing-dish 
lamp below was placed before her, and 
presently upon it a silver platter was set to 
heat. When it was sizzling she placed upon 
it great spoonfuls of butter creamed with 
curacao and the zest of oranges and lemons. 
A stack of the thinnest crépes was set by 
her side and, one by one, she dropped them 
in the butter, let its aromatic richness cook 
through them, then folded them dexter- 
ously twice over. When all were placed and 
cooked and folded, she dashed them with 
Grand Marnier, pulled back the platter so 
that the fire, leaping up, could catch the 
liquor and burn it off in a riot of spicy blue 
flames; then she dropped the cap on the 
alcohol lamp and looked about her 

“All ready!" she said. ‘‘Hand the 
plates.’ 

The plates were ready too. There were 
four pancakes for each. The guests ate the 
inimitable morsels in a hushed and reverent 
silence, only, as he neared the last of his 
“That's 


portion, Cousin Jim spoke forth 
i ‘seraphi “is 


what I call seraphic; yes, sir, 
the word.” 

““And you expressed a great truth,” 
added Wilbur Stevens 

‘Now you see,”’ said Anita, “why Rufus 
married me. Jeanne and I do know how to 
make French pancakes.”’ 

‘You surely do!”’ said Michael. ‘I 
never tasted anything so utterly marvelous 
in my life.”’ 

Molly thought she was going to cry. For 
Michael to say a thing like that, and right 
before her, when every day of his married 
life he had sat down to meals that— well, 
maybe they weren't Frenchified and fancy, 
but they were far more wholesome than 
this one, and just as good in every way! 


THE PIG’S EARS 


(Continued from Page 13 
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It was positively disloyal of him. But she 
wasn’t going to let them see how she felt. 
She said, as nicely as she could, “I think 
Anita’s a wicked woman to feed us things 
like this when we're all trying to stay slim.”’ 

“‘T wouldn't care if I was as big as Jumbo 
if I could have such pancakes every day,” 
declared Cousin Celie Pennewell. ‘I'll 
have to take some lessons from you, Anita, 
though I'm a very poor hand in the kitchen 
myself, and my cook’s got two company 
menus, and whenever I give a dinner party 
I use one or the other, and for the rest we 
just rock along with steak and chops and 
pie most of the time. But I call a dinner 
like this an inspiration—I certainly do.”’ 

“Yes, this is a marvelous dinner,” said 
Rhea Stevens. ‘I have to stick to the old- 
fashioned dishes on account of the limita- 
tions of my cook too. Something plain 
cooked properly is preferable to something 
elaborate all wrong, but if I had a cook like 
yours’’—this to Anita—‘‘I'd fly high, be- 
lieve me.” 

“T like the old-fashioned dishes,”’ said 
Molly firmly. “I like them.” She had a 
quick, challenging idea. ‘I'm going to in- 
vite you all to a real old-fashioned dinner 
sometime soon. It won’t compare with 
this, of course, but it will be amusing.” 

She was throwing down the gauntlet to 
Anita, and Anita knew it. ‘‘Oh, Molly, 
how lovely!’’ she urged. ‘‘ And don’t say it 
won't compare with my plain little meal 
here tonight. It'll be heaps better.” 

“My, but you two girls are modest, ’’ com- 
mented Cousin Celie. ‘‘ But I don’t care so 
long as you invite me to your parties. When 
will it be, Molly?” 

“Next Saturday night,’ said Molly, ‘‘if 
that suits you all.” 

It suited everyone. And while the others 
roamed about Rufus’ house and exclaimed 
over the odd and exciting furnishings and 
draperies Anita had collected, Molly sat 
at the piano, pretending to be looking over 
the music, but really building a menu. 
Oh, the dishes she would have! Linda 
should toil as she had never toiled before, 
and so would she, Molly. She wasn’t going 
to have her supremacy as a dinner giver 
overturned by a chit with a chafing dish 
and a French cook—-never! Now that she 
came to think of it, it wasn’t patriotic to 
have a cook of foreign nationality when 
there were native-born to be had; but here 
Molly’s honesty checked her. She knew 
very well that the number of cooks of any 
kind to be had in Dortown was limited, and 
that the good ones, the experts, could be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. 

The evening at Rufus’ passed off very 
well. Anita showed them some of her 
drawings and sketches, and when she said 
that she intended to keep on with her work, 
even though married, the remark precipi- 
tated a discussion which lasted until after 
eleven o'clock. Wilbur Stevens thought 
that a woman's place was in the home, but 
Rhea declared that if she knew any way to 
earn money, she'd certainly do it. Cousin 
Jim Pennewell said that he wouldn't want 
his wife to be economically independent, 
because she was too darned uppish and 
bossy now; and Cousin Celie retorted that 
a man of his disposition needed bossing and 
uppish treatment as the only way to keep 
him in order. Michael asked for Molly's 
views, and Molly proclaimed that she liked 
being a mere parasite and suggested that 

tufus tell how he received his wife’s deci- 

sion. Whereupon Rufus, seated beside 
Anita, took her hand in his and announced 
that anything she did, any time, anywhere, 
was all right with him so long as she didn’t 
stop caring about her husband. And, as 
Michael laughingly pointed out, there was 
nothing to be added to such a complete sur- 
render 

‘**But you wouldn’t want me to earn my 
own living, would you, Michael?" Molly 
asked as they went home. 

“T should say not. And I wouldn’t want 
you to cut off your lovely hair, either. But 
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if Rufus is suited, what does it matter” 
She is a smart, cute little trick, and she 
knows a lot more about a good meal than | 
would have given her credit for. D’you 
suppose Linda could learn to make pan- 
cakes like that, Molly?”’ 

“Of course. There’s no trick at all to 
them.”’ She wasn’t sure she was telling the 
truth, but she wasn’t going to admit defeat 
to Michael. 

The slight chill between the two sisters- 
in-law was not lessened by Anita’s dinner. 
Anita felt that she had put Molly in her 
place, but Molly was really put on her 
mettle. The coming Saturday night was 
waited by both of them with considerable 
suspense. Outwardly, they were friendly 
enough; but there was none of that homy 
running in and out of each other’s houses 
that goes with an honest intimacy. Molly 
drove Anita over to the Italian grocery, 
showed her her favorite markets, sent her 
her butter woman, but she did it with just a 
touch too much of tutelage. Anita thanked 
her, made a few purchases from the grocer, 
chose other markets and declined to deal 
with the butter woman. She even sent 
Rufus’ clothes to a different cleaning-and- 
pressing establishment than the one patron- 
ized by Molly for Michael. Sometimes she 
forgot tosend them. Indeed, her housekeep- 
ing was full of shortcomings, none of which 
escaped Molly’s trained vision. Anita was 
aware of this, but she would not ask Molly 
for guidance, though she knew that a few 
words might save her much bother. They 
were both proud, obstinate and —though 
they wouldn’t have admitted it —bitten by 
jealousy. 

Anita did not like Rufus’ enthusiasm 
about the prospect of Molly’s old-fashioned 
dinner any more than Molly liked Michael's 
ravings over Anita’s pancakes. But, like 
Molly, she dissembled —only she did say 
sweetly as they were dressing that sh 
hoped Molly wouldn’t have awfully heavy 
food, it was so hard on the digestion. 

“Trust Molly,” answered Rufus blithely 
“She's as clever as they make ‘em.”” And 
that was all the satisfaction Anita got for 
her little indirect slam. 

“Of course,”’ said Molly, when they were 
all at table, ‘I’m not having everything old- 
timy. The days of four meat dishes and ten 
vegetables and eight kinds of sweets are 
past.” 

“Jim would like ‘em back,” said Cousin 
Celie. ‘* Molly, your table looks beautiful 
That’s Great-grandmother Randall’s china 
with the moss rose, isn’t it? And sure us | 
live, Great-uncle Peyton Randall’s punch 
bowl with the flowers!” 

“Yes, and my great-grandmother's 
hand-woven damask tablecloth, and the old 
runners date even further back.”’ Molly 
glanced at Anita. Where was her Italian 
junk against heirlooms like these? 

The dinner began. There were canapés 
of herring roe and Spanish anchovy blended 
with lemon and onion and capers and 
Cayenne 

‘These are modern, I should say,” ex- 
claimed Anita, pretending to tease, but 
quite willing to call attention to Molly's 
anachronism. 

“Yes, they are 
everything old-timy 
dates back over a hundred years.’ 
didn’t score that time. 

‘Not corn soup, with rivvles!"’ said 
Cousin Jim. ‘ Molly, I never thought to 
eat that soup again. Now I can die con- 
tent.” 

‘You probably will of overeating,”’ said 
Cousin Celie 

“It's a lovely death.”’ 

The soup was of grated fresh sweet corn 
bathed in a rich milk broth, and full of the 
tiny rivvles egg dumplings rubbed into 
mere crumbs by Linda's skilled hands and 
cooked to the perfect lightness and tender- 
ness. Even Anita, as she ate, gave Molly 
ten for this soup. 

Continued on Page 141i 


I said I wasn’t having 
But the soup recipe 
Anita 
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“Perfect Circle” 
‘Principle 


They may /ook 


‘But They ve NOT! 


~MAny aman can’t understand what’s the matter with 
his motor. Here he has had it overhauled and new rings 
installed—but it doesn’t have the old pep... What kind 
of piston rings were they? He doesn’t know, but then 
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aren’t piston rings all alike anyhow—could that make 
any difference? 


THAT'S the misleading thing about piston rings 

they may look alike, but they're not alike!...Race 
drivers have learned this lesson. They all use both 
PERFECT CIRCLE Oj/-‘Regulating and PERFECT 
CIRCLE Compression rings. They know that this 
famous oil-ring, which is standard equipment in 
140 cars, trucks and busses, will keep down their 
oil consumption, and prevent oil-pumping. And 
they know, too, that PERFECT CIRCLE Compres- 
sion rings are as fine as can be made—that they 


Oil-Regulating Type, 60c and up. 
*For best results, always 


mbination with the 


use PERFEC 
PERFECT CIRCLE 


hold compression and prevent blow-by ... If you 
are indifferent about your piston rings, you may 
expect indifferent results. There are some 300 
varieties of piston rings—some good, some bad. 
And nothing can be more damaging to motor 
performance than poor piston rings...Tell your 
garageman you want PERFECT CIRCLES—all the 
way through—both o#/-regulating and compression 
rings. He will gladly install them, and the cost 
will be little if any greater than for ordinary rings. 


Compression Type,* 30¢ and up. 


T CIRCLE Compression rings 


Oil-Regulating ring. 


THE PERFECT CIRCLE COMPANY, HAGERSTOWN, INDIANA 


Export Sales ‘Department, 549 W’. Washington St., Chicago, Il. 


PEIRIFIECT CHRCILE 


Oil-Regulating Piston Rings 


6, P.C.C 


Peet & i. MADE 


FO A. BETTER, 
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* Auburn * Dorris 

* Bugatti 

* Cadillac 

* Chandler * Elcar 

* Chrysler * Franklin 

* Cunningham * Gardner 

* Diana * Hertz 

* McFarlan 

* Miller Race Cars 
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* Nash 

* Overland Whippet 
Packard 
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‘*Perfect Circle’ Users 


* Hupmobile 
* Duesenberg * Itala 
* Jr. 8 Locomobile 


* K’ssel 


*Lencia 


* Locomobile 


* Marmon 


* Pierce-Arrow 


* Studebake: 
* Scutz 


* Velie 
* Wills-St. Claire 
Willys-Kuight 


Yellow Cab 
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ROADSTER « PHAETON *¢ BROUGHAM + 5-PASS. SEDAN + 7-PASS. SEDAN 
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New Peak 


of speed. power and safety 
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The freeing of the Super-Six principle required a chassis specially designed to permit full expre: 
sion of its wider, more flexible and nimble power. It meant greater roadability; positive, easily 
operated four-wheel brakes; and a driving and riding ease not heretofore known. It meant 








| reliability and sturdiness that would meet uninterrupted and sustained performance at top speed 
for any period of time. 
No speed you choose to travel is restricted by the capacity limit of the Hudson Super-Six. It 
will always equal any want of the driver and the opportunity of road traffic. So flexible is its 
operation that speed may be picked up or dropped as one increases or reduces the volum 
of sound by the opening or closing of a door. The motor eagerly responds to the throttle— 
| and the brakes are capable of bringing the car to a dead stop in an incredibly short distanc 
A variety of body types, in detail of luxury fitting to such pre-eminent performance, is availabl 


The ESSEX Super-Six 


And featuring the fastest “Six” in the world per dollar of | And in every detail its chassis |} 
cost. Super-Six smoothness, power range and flexibility are to provide lowest operatiot 

amazingly revealed in the smart Essex Super-Six Speed 
about, fastest of all cars for its price and size, faster than 
most cars of any price and size. 





Be assured no car of the coming yea 
in dash, good looks and reliability the | : 


You will see it everywhere 
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Essex Super-Six has large-car performance and accommoda 







tion. It has smoothness exclusive to the Super-Six—its There are five bodies on the Essex SuperS 
flexibility, reliability and sturdiness. It has a riding and attractive, all smart in line, finish, up! 
driving comfort matched by but tew large and costly cars. color. Their cost is little more that cy 
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latest shades. 
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eNany women tell us 


2 “The 
because #1 
that Chiffon 

















A lovely, sheer, all-silk hose with an 
invisthle “inner-foot” of Lisle 


that doubles the (wear 


The popularity of “The Dancing Chiffon” is as 


pread as the love for dancing. For we cre- 
1 this exquisite hose especially for women who 


he fairy-like web ts daintily alluring. Sheerest of 
.< weaves from top to toe. Soft and lovely, 
1¢ ? - . : 

|-fashioned to fit snugly. Lending graceful, 


vs 
nder shaneliness and charm. 


THE ALLEN-A COMPANY 





“The Dancing Chiffon” 
—best seller of all Spring numbers 


’ 


—_ —— Dancing 


“ 

, Dancing Chiffon.’’ 
An all-silk chiffon from top to 
toe of sheerest weave —for 
beauty. With an invisible 
“‘inner-foot’’ of lisle—for 
extra wear. Pure thread of 
Japan silk, dyed in all the 


If your dealer can’t supply 
you, send us a post card. We 
will see that you are supplied. 
For your own protection 


Ask for Allen-A 
Style No. 3785 


$? 00 the pair 
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ut encased in the si/ken foot is an invisible “‘inner- 
But encased in tk lken foot bl 

toot”’ of fine lisle. And that is the secret of the 
unusually long service this Allen-A creation gives. 


For, this extra foot of lisle cushions and strength- 
ens the silken foot—at the heel and toe—where 
most hose go to pieces first. Even the constant 
rubbing of the shoe while dancing fails to weaken 
the thread. 

Take this advertisement to your own dealer. In- 
sist on this Allen-A creation—Style No. 3785. In 
all the newest shades. If he does not carry this 
hose, send us his name. We will see that you get 
this stocking at once. 


KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 
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Hosiery 


For men, women and children 


Underwear 


Spring needle knit and athletic 
tape toe menand boys only 


© 1927. A. A. Co. 
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(Continued from Page 136 

And now came a real Virginia home- 
cured ham, first boiled, then skinned and 
baked in a thick crust of brown sugar and 
english walnut meats set round with cloves, 
busted with grape vinegar until its facade 
had become a crisp and glistening brown, 
palest écru to deepest vandyke. Sweet po- 
tatoes, the dry, red-skinned kind, mashed 
with sherry and cream and butter and put 
back in the shells to rebake, came with the 
ham, as did also enormous pickled peaches, 
et deep in jelly made from their own lus- 
cious sour-sweet sirup 

“With the salad, we go back to today 
suid Molly. 

‘I hate to go back,” declared Cousin 
Jim, but he didn’t refuse the hearts of ro- 
maine and sliced alligator pear with a 
krench dressing, in which had been stirred 
au spoonful of fine-chopped fresh mint 
leaves. Cheese straws crumbling with rich- 
ness added one more charm to this salad 

“What can you have after this that won't 
be an anticlimax?’’ Rhea Stevens de 
manded. 

Molly smiled. It was a happy occasion 
for her. The talk had been all of the family, 
the old days, memories and reminiscences 
n which Anita could take no part. She 
simply had to sit and eat 

“I’m having the dessert that was served 
vy one of my ancestors to General Wash- 
ngton himself, shortly after the Revolu- 
tion,’ said Molly. And as she spoke, it 
came 

It seemed simple enough a chilled com- 
pote of figs stewed with strips of lemon peel 
und the merest hint of ginger root; but the 
creamy sauce was suavity itself—rice and 
ground almonds slowly cooked to nothing 
in rich milk and sugar, cooled and flavored 
with orange flower, vanilla and lemon 

‘I'll bet George Washington took two 
helpings as I’m going to do,” said Wilbur 
Stevens. “‘It may not be etiquette, but it’s 
appetite. And I thought I'd eaten every 
bite I could when I'd finished my second 
lice of ham.” 

‘We'd all like a second helping,” s: 
Rufus. ‘Maybe a third 
greedy I am.” 

Only Anita refused. ‘I really couldn‘t, 
though it’s frightfully tempting.”’ There 
wus a glint in her eye that warned Molly 
Anita wasn’t going to let 
Molly with Linda put it all over herself and 
Jeanne in the simple matter of old- 
fushioned foods 

‘You know,” she told them presently, 
‘I’ve got some old-fashioned recipes too 
They aren't so unusual as Molly’s, and I 
haven't any of the family heirlooms; but, 
just for fun, wouldn’t you like to try them 


>” 


That's how 


battle was on 


sometime soon: 

“If you're proposing to give another 
linner party,”’ said Cousin Jim, “I hereby 
accept with acclaim and avidity. These 
Ktundall dinners are rapidly becoming the 
thing I live for.” 

‘Me too,” said Wilbur Stevens. “The 
older I grow, the more I realize that eating 
is my favorite indoor sport 

“Say your favorite occupation as well as 
port, and don’t limit yourself to indoors,”’ 
advised his wife 

“Rhea, that’s cruel—-and after a dinner 
like this! 

Rhea laughed. “Yes, it is. I honestly 
don’t blame you for liking to eat a feast like 


Oh, it was Molly's evening! They played 
bridge after dinner, though it went rather 
slowly; and Cousin Jim, usually a keen 
player, said he’d almost as soon just bask 
and think about that soup and that ham 
At the end of the evening Anita, looking a 
bit strained about the lips and a bit defiant 
about the chin, reminded them that they 
were to try her own old-fashioned recipes 
and suggested a date 

In spite of Molly having come out first 
this time, she didn’t feel easy—she didn't 
ike Anita’s expression—but she had so 
many compliments from the others, and 
she was so reassured by the success of every 
dish she'd offered, and the enjoyment of 
them, that she couldn't worry very muct 





Let Anita worry now, trying to match suc} 
a repast! 

She supposed that Michael had not 
noticed anything of the 
and Anita, but he said wistfully a day or 
so before the next party, 
that you and Anita hit it off better 

She was instantly on the defensive 
“Well, I've done everyvt} ng I can, but she 
doesn't like me 

Michael's troubled look did not lesser 
“That’s what Rufus says he feels about 
you. Butyou do like her 
I'd feel so rotten if Rufus and I couldn't be 
Next to 
you, he means more to me than anybody ir 
the world.’ 


don't you, dear 


as close as we've always been 


This gave a serious twist to the petty 
rivalry between herself and Anita, and 
Molly felt a trifle conscience-stricken only 
a trifle. ‘I've done everything I could, 
she protested again “Of course, if you 
want the whole truth, she’s so different 
from me, her ways are so different, her 
whole scheme of life is so different, that | 
don't know where I am with her. We don't 
speak the same language 

“But, Molly, there’s one thing you have 
in common, and that’s housekeeping. | 
should think you'd have the most gorgeous 
time, swapping recipes and talking cook- 
books together, even if you didn’t have any 
other topic of common interest.” Molly 
wanted to tell him that this was the one 
thing they couldn't talk about possibly; 
that it was taboo between them. ‘“‘It just 
shows,’’ she thought, “‘ how little a husband 
knows of his wife, if Michael can make a 
remark like that! 

“Well, dear,”’ she said aloud, dutifully, 
‘I'll try to be nicer with her. I wouldn't 
have you and Rufus unhappy on my 


account for anything: you know that 
We'll have to get better acquainted, that 
all.”’ 

She meant it —certainly she meant it 


but with the subconscious reservation that 
it was far more Anita’s fault than her ow: 

If Anita hadn't been so superior, so assured, 
so self-sufficient but there, no use going 
At least she made up her mind to 
be very, very sweet to Anita about her old- 


over it 


fashioned dinner 

But when they were actually seated 
again at table, and Anita was saying, with 
the least subacid tinge to her voice, that 
she had imitated dear Molly in not having 
everything ancient, her good resolution 
melted away. She prepared to examine 
every dish with an X-ray 
hypercritical taste 

She could find no fault with the first 


gaze and a 


course--small ripe tomatoes stuffed wit! 


caviar, chilled just to the right degree. They 
were a perfect preliminary to the soup, 
which was a smooth, well-peppered bisque 
of shrimp and oyster, a pink circle of shrimp 
in the center of every plate; and twisted 
pie-crust crackers were something new, to 
Molly, with soup, but here again she had to 
admit excellence 

Next came a sirloin steak, broiled to dar| 
ecstasy without and pinkish delectableness 
within. Scarlet strips of hot pimiento deco- 
rated the steak as worthily as Legion of 
Honor ribbons a statesman’s coat 

‘‘But there's nothing old-fashioned about 
this,”’ Molly wanted to say; but Anita 
divined it and forestalled her 

“Now for a very old and truly American 
dish,” she remarked, as the waitress ap- 
proached with squares of corn bread, the 
upper layer of quivering custard, the lower 
firmer, but both full of the superb flavor of 
water-ground meal, properly cooked, wit! 
cream and butter and eggs generously 
bestowed 

Followed a heaping dish of French-fried 
onions, the big mild kind, each ring dipped 
in flour and milk and fried in deep fat to a 
crisp dry delight. And as a contrast to al 
this high flavor, coleslaw was served —cole- 
slaw made with a boiled dressing, and fu 
of celery seed ' 

‘I haven’t had a mess of coleslaw for 
thirty years,’ said Cousin Jim, helping 


himself generously We used to have it 


every Sunday at home when I was a boy 
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CALIVE, modern and superb, with all the ease 
and splendid poise that charming women prize— 
a nimble, fleet-footed bundle of energy—quick, re- 

Sponsive, unrestrained. 


| The first truly fine American small car by 
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KING SAT IN AIS COUNTINGHOUSE 


Continued from Page 39 





i must have something 
Why be an editor if there was no editing 
’ Why be a producer if you can- 

own mark on what you are 
It looked to me as if I were go- 

ng to write a lot of things that would be 
cut out, exactly as they had cut them out 
from the two other things, if I were not 
It is th 
thors to create material that does not have 
tobecut. Intrying to realize this ambition 


to be done 


not put your 


producing? 


very careful ambition of most au- 


n my picture product I set two gods before 
me —tempo and high light. I made every 
effort to understand them as they rule over 
the motion pictures, to learn their w ays and 
to develop a subconscious technic in han- 
dling them 
inch of film has to be timed. | 
have heard many directors complain that 
were directing were too 
I have never heard one of them com- 


Sol 


Ev ery 
stories they 


plain because the stories were too fast 
began to examine fast time in pictures. 
Time in a motion picture is expressed in 
terms of light. Light does not become a 
picture until it has stopped. So light units 
in terms of time must have a background 
that stops them; something to measure 
them. The rain beating on the river is the 
simplest example, because the river is flow- 
ing; and the rain beating on a moving thing 
that is a background can be timed. The 
best makers of motion pictures either con- 
sciously or unconsciously break their light 
on a background that will divide it into 


the proper units for the kind of story they 


are expressin 


A Picture a Day 


For example, the woman who is picturing 
sad 
She may wear a pear! or 


1 
“er t > 
breaks the lignt 


herself as should not wear gleaming 
but 
hard 


In social life the woman in deep 


jewels. two, 


nothing that into 


gleams 
jJewe ls, 


mourning is forbidden 





artist right even if there were no other 

reason for her not decorating herself at 
} \ } } . 

such a time. When the widow puts on 


pearls her grief has become endurable. She 


has begun to ornament herself, which she 
trouble about 


There 
We put jewels on the bride 


would not were she still in 


deep grief should be no gleam where 
there isa bier 
and we dress her in gleaming white satin. 


On the widow we do 


not even put shiny 
black, but dull black. 

Important as the gleam is in the picture, 
the shadow is even more important \l- 
most anybody can manage a gleam, just as 
almost anybody can put himself in the fore- 
ground of any scene. It takes an expert to 
manage shadow, as it takes an experienced 
actor to drop into the background and still 
be the 


center of the stage. Thrusting your- 


ing content 
mark of 
ittle woman 


1 ) 
little 


elf forward is adolescent Be 


background is the 
) 


Lo stay in the 
Ifa big mananda 


a room together, the 


maturity 
enter woman 
would not show if the big man did not stay 
background. He is the shadow. 

I could find nobody who could tell me 
exactly what motion-picture tempo was. It 

something you have to feel, like 
taste, and therefore it | 
themselves. 


n the 


good 
s to be wrung from 


Nobody can 





the pictures 





it to you 


I set out to see a picture a day to tea 


myself this new time in terms of light. 
Good and bad, I went to all the picture 
that came to my city. For the poor pi 
tures teach as well as the good one Poor 


tempo, sill stories, made sillier becaus¢ of 


the way they are timed, tawdry situations, 
badly arranged light—all have a lesson for 
me. If it were a good picture the me 
I saw it, I could not take my mir the 





story witt enough concentrat onto examine 


the details of light and shade I could not 
ina e if | was thrilled 

I had to go to The Big Parade three times 
efore I could determine what was so excel- 
ent in its tempo. It is too thrilling a story 
to dissect unt you are thoroughly fan 1 


with it. But after a while I began to realize 
that the firing began singly, with the guns 
the men were carrying. This was succeeded 
by the machine guns—put-put-put. And 
then the guns—boom-boom-boom. 
This is not in terms of sound, but of light. 
The beat is measured by retarded and ac- 
celerated light. It is not your beat 
if you are directing such a picture, but how 
manage it. In music this is called 
counterpoint. In the pictures, if you re- 
tard your beat, you do it by making the 
light mellow. If you advance your beat, 
you do it by making the light hard. Move- 
ment is hastened by brilliance and retarded 
by shade. 

In the firing of the guns in The Big Pa- 
rade there came first single gleams of light 
aded sunlight; then a multiplication 
of these gleams, quick and hurrying in the 


big 


alone, 


you 





in 


twilight; then big flashes of light out of the 
deep shade of the night. The counterpoint 
here rose to a climax. 

In The Merry Widow the movement is 
choppy because dancing does not lend it- 
self to the time unit of a picture. It isa 
man and a woman moving together, but in 
the same 
point. 

Up to this time, though I had seen many 
pictures, I had not noticed the commonest 
arrangement of light and shade in them. It 
had not even caught my notice that the 
immediate foreground of a long shot in- 
g distance of various was 


dark, with the light increasing as it 





time; no contrast or counter 


volvin degrees 
reached 
This is 


the center of the picture, 


usually 
in a close-up—the foreground is 
1 had to go 
ire a day for many days before I 


light and the background dark 
pict 


toa 
discovered this commonest of 


gnt arrange- 
ments. Then I looked at the pictures on my 
walls at home 


The portraits h 


They are painted the same 





e dark ba 





up of the face in |] 
yro inds 


moment you 


close 


witn tne 
] 


landscapes have light bac 








In playing any game the 





ncrease your SKIiil n it your inte! 


mounts. When you begin g« 


ng to the pi 


tures on these voyages of discovery, and 





after a time find you 


intere¢ 


mproving In your 





discernment, your t in the pictures 
I found that a 
tand if | ex- 


Drain they 





increased. I 


picture a day was all I could 


greatly 


pected the new part of m; ; 
On the days I tried 


were 


leveloping, to register 


Y } t} 
Piet 


ires | was bored by the second one, 
The time 
ippen was the day on which 
Lloyd's most 


comedy in the afternoon and the lugubrious 


no matter how good t was 


only 


this did not | 





I saw Harold 


Sea Beast in the evening 


The Two Cures for Boredom 


I wanted to get the contrast between the 
light effects of comedy and tragedy. It had 
not been so long ago that I would not have 
even known there was a difference. Com 

ae" 1 ; 


is played in brilliant light, speeded up 
as fast as There was very little 


in Harold Lloy picture, and it 


POssID 
L 


shadow 





moved so fast you time to turn 
aside to discuss it is played in 
softened light But even tragedy lare not 


American audience two hours of 


otler an 











shadow. You can |} two hours of br 
ant light better than the same time of 
gloom. The Sea Beast was a distress be 
cause it offered no comedy vein fo mn 
trast of light and shade, no relief from the 
encircling gloom. Ultimate eye can 
accommodate itself to steady d ness, and 
so you finally became Inu ed to all this hor 
ror ind t lost its alue 

It was not until I had seen this picture 
tudying it caretull that the vaiue to the 
human brain of the contrast between light 
and shade came home to me as a cardinal 
necessity. Without darkness, light could 
not be measured. Without rhythm there 
would be no emphasis bb and flow are 
needed to sharpen our perception. The 
ire everywhere. The systole and diastole of 





the heart, the tensity and relaxation of t 
muscles, the dull and the thin 
the mind, the stress of 
ennui of reaction registered by the nerve 
Beat and pause; without pause there is n 
Night and day; summer and winter 
If a picture made of light does not observe 
this law, there is something the matter wit! 
it that you instantly recognize, even if you 
do not go further to find out what i 

tragedy of The Beast would have 
gained immeasurably had there 


} 1 


lighter vein by which to measure it 


king moods « 


emotion and the 


beat. 








Sea 


been a 


In the mechanics of production the cut- 





ting of the film has also a great deal to do 
with its time. If you have a scene that 
lags, you cut across the narrow strip of 


film that records it and you insert anothe 
scene that distracts the 


villain is keeping the heroine locked up in a 


onlooker If the 


room, you cannot keep on photographing 
her expression, terror-struck as it may be 
without boring your audience 
to the villain’s expression, 
both of are exhausted, 
which they will be in a few 


cut the picture right across and insert an 


So you sk p 
and then, when 
hese expressions 


minutes, you 


other picture of the hero galloping to the 
lady’s rescue. This is cutting to hasten the 
tempo of a picture. There are two things 
that can always be counted on to deliver a 
picture audience from boredom: One is a 
i 


fire and 


the other is a hero galloping o 


running on his own feet, 


motoring, or even 


to save a her 


Hero-and-Heroine Stuff 


But you cannot begin your 


story wit! 
fine act 
The 
climax 
could n 


about your heroine 


like this and keep your audience 
rest of your story would be an ant 


for one reason; and for another, 





arouse cherishing 
One 


you feelings 
of the first laws ir 


the production of sympathy, which is so 





needful in catching another’s interest, is to 
have an impoverished heroine, and not ar 
aggrandized one No heroine should be 
assertive, tor nobody ever got sympathy 
by asserting himself. The woman who 


protects everything in sight and asserts her 





own rignts at : never gets anybody 
else to do anything for her. It may be a 


ght for the woman, but it useles 


j For 
not come near such a woman 
Mar y of the best films have 


romance in a quiet piace and on a bright 


the heroine Of a story romance 


key--a gay adventure, where the 
a charming time with a 


so that when he 


peau 
encounters her later he 

pretty well acquainted with her. Tl 
heroine May Make a spectacle ol 
she may do unheroic things, as long « 
keep the sympathy of the audience wit 
her, and as long as you 
natural so that the audience 


would do the same thing in her positior 


The hero must always prot : 
W her you have then 


both started, then you can go on to your 


never vice versa 


fine act and your exhibition of her 
Gain momentum any 


steam, by electric ity, by your 











you still have to make allowance for f 
tion In this frict i dad surfaces make 
brighter spots And these ( ed | } 
ight High light is a ird surface su 
rounded by soft surfaces. You find 1 
hard surface in the pictures and } t} 
ght on it, using the soft for background 

Jewels are hard. Guns are hard. In ar 
tuation where there igur t is usu 
the high light. Glittering things are hig] 
gnts Ir The Grar 1 Du ess and the 
Waiter, Florence Vidor removes quantitic 
ot hea ewels from he nec and her ea 
ind offers them in payment of her re 
The high light follows the jewe ind ‘ 
idy’s whole appearance is changed | 
their removal 

As this is true ibou the nanin ( 
things In a picture, so t so true al 
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| See New Sights This Summer 
| —Do Different Things 


Plan now for a glorious, healthful vacation in Southern California—where summer 
| days are cool and rainless—where summer nights are spent under blankets. 
’ 
} 
} 











1 11] ' 1 . 
ERE, scenic beauty 1s all about you—deserts that Summers are | in Sout Calitors a 
} rival Sahara—ocean islar ds resembling those: f the Weather Bureau average mean temperatu! rt 


Mediterranean towering mountains that recall past 50 years in a central city 
Alaska or Switzerland—the great Yosemite and & f ws: 50 Junes, 66 degrees; 50 Julys, 70; 0 Au 
quota National Parks. Every square mile offers a neu F 71; §0 Septembers, 69. Humidity wa) y. Y 
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t that you ve probably never seen before. 


Play golf on any of 60 courses,—choose for yout me | i 
x mountain pool, a tural hot spring the Pla w to com I 
lit I In M today Wi n \ 
d Sal ded bea hes hunt, fish, hike, sail, st t 
lay tennis,—any sport you wish. Whatever yout 


+1 “11 1 1 1 1] 
iobby, you Ii find it here at its best under a cioudiess 
“KY p! ictically every 


A 
Motor over §,000 mil 


o9 , 
lay all Summer iong. 


es of paved boulevards, down 
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ivenues lined with palms and eucalyptus— visit quaint 

Old Spanish Missions—drive past vast acreages Whe u pla ir 
of orange groves bordered with wild-rose hedges. ee the « e Pa ( S ) 
See lemons blossoming and ripening on the same ' ae ee ad “9a couver. Ash 

} tree—picnic beside a rushing stream in a mountain io om oes \na Send th 

| fastness—or spend the day at the ocean's edge 
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Your bearings cannot wait ay 
till the} oil warms up — ye? 




















The oil must flow Ins tantly / 


Cold, thickened oil, slow to reach the bear- 
ings, can never save the first cutting, gripping 
wear of unlubricated metal on metal. 


Many a worn bearing and scored cylinder 
wall may be traced to a start on a winter’s day, 
and many a spring overhauling made more 
costly from the effects of the first few min- 
utes of cold weather idling. 


It doesn’t all happen at once—but before 
long, the damage is done. The right oil—zero 
flowing oil—is vital to your engine in winter. 
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No matter how cold the engine may 
be—Texaco Motor Oil never hesitates 


Texaco circulates instantly to 
every bearing. It splashes freely to 
every cylinder wall. The moment 


| the engine turns—from that mo- 
ment Texaco is vitally active in 

the protection of every moving 
| surface. 

‘Texaco carries no paraffin wax 
that causes oils to thicken and 
congeal. It contains no tars or cyl- 
| inder stock to slow up its action. 

Prove this for yourself if you 


like. 





PFHE ZERO POUR 
TEST 





flesh ¢ 
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Make a ‘‘zero pour test’’ of your 
own. But better still, and just as 
surely, let your satisfaction with 
Texaco decide that Texaco 
Motor Oil ¢v r7ghz. 

Such an oil adds miles to your 
engine— miles of smoothness, 
quiet and power. Insist upon it. 
Look for the nearest Texaco sign 
—the Texaco Red Star and Green 
T. Stop where you see it for 
golden Texaco Motor Oil—winter 
and summer. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
17 Battery Place 
New York City 


Texaco Petroleum 
Products 
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Now Seen Everywhere! ” 


Mason Hylastic Tires are today a familiar sight 

on every highway in the country—and the store- ff 
signs of Mason dealers are found in every im- 
portant trading center from Maine to California. / 
Mason’s substantial growth and increasing 
popularity are due to superb riding comfort 

and extra long wear—the twin advantages 
provided by the tough and sinewy Hylastic 

cord used in every Mason tire. y 


MASON TIRE AND RUBBER CO., KENT, OHIO 


3 / 
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ms Hylastic Cord is made exclusively from a 
special, carefully selected, tough and 
sinewy cotton. It is spun exclusively in 
Mason’s own mills under Mason’s direc- 
tions and to Mason’s standards. It is this 
Hylastic Cord that makes every Mason 
balloon so flexible that it gives maximum 
comfort and yet is so tough and sinewy 
that it endures constant flexing for thou- 
sands and thousands of miles. 
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BALLOONS 


MADE WITH HYLASTIC CORD 
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(Continued from Page 144) 
the animate situations the story develops 
n core of any situation is alway 


il 
hard. The clever pict 


makers S€CK 


t 





ust as the good writers do, and when they 
find it they play light on it 
Grit is the high light of the world. The 


core of a dramatic situation is its grit. Play 





the light on it, surround it by softness, 
you have a picture. Grit is of two kinds 
mental and moral. Many people with mer 
tal grit have soft spots in their moral grit 
that they have laboriously to mend. These 
mendings all make good stories, for moral 
grit can be divided into many unit 
them high lights. Nobody can afford to be 
If 








oblivious of you if you are hard 





you have enough grit you do not 


tell the world you have it. Only 





people are neglected 
likely to consider one’s own casé¢ 





One 1s 





unique. If you work steadily on any prob 
em it assumes such importance to you that 
you are often bewildered over its unimpor 
tance to other peopl I confidently ex 


pected, when I reached Hollywood, to be 





yrought instantly before the high decider 
I supposed I would be asked to leave my 
script, and then 
parts of it that needed remaking, I ex 


pected to discuss the best way to do tl 





n a few days, if there were 





But nothing like this happened. I was 


met at the train by the soft-voiced busine: 
manager and pleasar tly transported to my 
hotel, where I was told to suit my owr 
onvenience in everything I did. My ow: 
convenience was to get to the studio as soor 
is possible, to del ver what | had produ ea 
ind to discuss any faults it might have, 
he forge of my construction was st 


t 
hot. But nobody assumed that I would be 





y; and ¢ very body Was anxious that 
should have plenty of time to rest afte 
my five days’ journey 

On my arrival at the studio the next day 
here was no mention of my story My 
position appeared to be pure ly Or 
hive rybody was delightfu ly courteous and 
onsiderate. I was greeted charmingly | 
many old friends; I was presented to se 
eral new directors. The star of one of the 
pictures being filmed at the moment wa 
hailed from his scene and we were photo 
graphed together for the publicity depart 
ment. This is always a great compliment 
But I knew what the result of this photo 
graphing would be—the star would look 


ke a vigorous and healthy man, because o 





his make-up and his ability to pose | 


he camera, and I would look not a day 


more than ninety-three, with a senile gr 


The Man With One Eyebrow 








When this was over I asked what was the 
name of the thing that was being filmed. | 
epeated the title doubtfully, and ther 

ked both the director and the star what 
‘ be expected of the public, when ever 
a careful inquirer didn’t know what it 


meant. The star promptly said that wasn't 





His business was to put so 
ng into the stor that no one 
would have to ask what the title meant 


when he finished. The director mere 





rrinned asked me to watch a b 


ee if 1 couldn't te the title meant 





So I sat around and watched. Of course 





I saw only the merest cross-section, and 
what I could or could not understand about 
what was going on was no reflection on the 
writer of the story or the title It wa 
merely a game It was a brilliant scene, 
evidently a café in Par As most cafés ir 
Paiis are called Maxine I was not su! 
rised to find that this one was. The star 
n a white broadcloth uniform, sat at 

table among many beautiful women ir 


evening gowns, who appeared to be dining 
\t other tables there were many other 
retty ladies and uniformed officers. Fron 
time to time they rose and danced when the 
director blew his whistle An excellent or 
hestra played very well for this dancing 
it it lasted only a few seconds at a time 

e star rose and danced witha lady at his 

he discarded her and 


ible, and presently 


ifighnt with a man who looked Ke re 





head waiter. They fought all the way up 
the leared dancing space to ste] before 
aoor They fought ip the steps 


door. Then the director blew his whistle 


and everybody stopped and all the ght 
went out 

“I give it up said to the director 
can’t tell what a Gigolo mear inle ‘ 
means a hight 

I gave another look at the star. He wore 


a smail mustache and only one eyebrow 

















He had many rings on his fingers and he 
looked as if he might even have bells or 
toe 

“Has the title anything » do witl 

’”* T asked 

title, suid the direct mear 
man whom a woman hires to dance witl 
a 

It was not until I had left the set that 
remembered the star solitary eyebnprow 

“Why,” I muttered to myself has he 
only one eyebrow ! Maybe tsa ai n 
Paris; wherever you see a man with one 
eyebrow, you Know you can hire him t 
dance witl you.” 

On the next set one of the handsomest 
men in the picture worid was directing a 
surgeon about to operate, Ina kitchen, ona 
small boy An agonized mother stood at 
the head of the kitchen table and a young 
girl in evening dre } in oil lamp " 
trembling hand 

Dull Days in Hollywood 

The last time I had seen this director he 
Was | ng a leading part in Robin Hoo 
It seemed to me a pity that all this grace 
should be wasted ir re directing, unt | 
watched the direction. There were so man) 
things needed for this operation on the 
mall boy, and there were so many people 
to direct before perfection of deta ould 
be attained, that it needed more thar 
abuity to get it all done without raising the 
\ e or hastening the word It needed 
grace But while it was going on I had 
time to ask questions of the assistant dire 
tor. And he answered my questions so we 


that I asked him about that lost eyebrow 
back On the otner set 
He is supposed to have 1ost tT PVE ow 


n the war,”’ said the director 





You don’t say,”’ I answered dully I 
t shown in the picture his lo of it 

I don’t think so; but you find it out 
ourself.”’ 

his sounded so simple that I began t 
wonder if I had not taken a lot of useless 
trouble in my weeks of inter e stud | 
went back to the offices to see I there wa 
I chance of t ng to the ng 1ecide 
ihbout the re lits of t s stud) but | yund 
ne was lll 

The oft-voiced man asked pleasant 
how long my screen treatment was, and 
woked ver doubtfu ver it engt} 

You had bette make 4 nol ) 
thou aq word that " he 

Isn't he interested in ar of the ne 
points Impossible to get Into a thousand 


word synopsis 


Not at tl stage He chose one st 





because oI a singie sentence 

I felt lite ire that the w f 
( iy nad heer noser since ha , 
than a single sentence wa ised ( 
I hoped to have better luck with this stor 
I said I couldn't possibly put it into a 
tnousand-word synops And concert ( 
single sentences so Drilliant that they wou 
make a Sale a bv themselves | despaired 
of that 

The soft-voiced one told me regretfu 


only a matter ol a lew days 

It seems odd, but I was at a loss how t« 
dispose of these few day It wa 
I was in Hollywood. But contrary to the 
isual opinion, there is nothing to do ir 
Hollywood. You can go to teas on Satur 
day afternoons, made brilliant by beautifu 
women in the pictures. On Sunday you car 
go to dinners and dances made equa 


brilliant by the same people. But this was 
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““Come on in, Miss Weber,’ quoth the company seemed a little less idle thar 








director, ‘the light is fine.”’ I had been doing mé 
Mr. Denny moved over and the camera’ done this way; it may amuse you tot t 
clicked again. This time I was fortunate, with me.” ! 
for | had on a hat, and so I did not look a We walked back to the directo 
day more than sixty. When they gave me room, and I stopped a merry-eyed m | 
the proofs, I could see why Hollywood was coming from what must have been a sat } 
full of girls who thought they were zood factory luncheon, and asked him if he i 
looking enough to film and yet had to get tell me where were the oflices of either \ 5 
jobs as chambermaids. Thalberg, Mr. Stromberg or Mr. Rapt 
This little courtesy of photographing you ‘They are all in the same place,” he } 
with the star being over, the director asked and then with a twinkle ‘May [ta 
me what I was doing for the high decider, there?”’ j 
since the newspapers had announced that | About this time the ttle secreta 1 
was in Hollywood on his account. dropped out. Perhaps she was hur { 
Quite obviously I was not doing any- couldn't wait, perhaps she did not trust n 1 
% 


thing for the high decider on that day, and methods. But | walked beside the erect 


! 
as by this time I had no idea what | was young man and made the obvious next | 
doing, I was wholly at a loss move. [ asked him whom he was directing if 

“Well,” I said finally, ‘they are building and what it 
a huge pool at this other studio — the deep- He said he wasn’t directing anything ex i 


est pool ever built -and I believe I have cept a director or two. He still twinkled 








been brought out to study deep-pool I gave him a more detailed look j 
photography.” “You are in the Army,” said I 
‘TL hope,” said the director, “ you will not “Right.” ! 
go beyond your depth.”’ “You are here for war stuff.”’ p! 
But I did. Each day that passed, lea “Right,” he said. And he led me to tl 


ing me to dispose of it in any way I chose door of Mr. Thalberg’s outer office, whe 
save the way I had intended, got me deeper sat a very competent secretary 








and deeper. After a few days the soft- promptly told me Mr. Thalberg was in cor 
voiced one asked me if I would like to tell ference. 1 inquired for the other 
my story to him names. They also were in conference 





‘I would not like to at all,’ I said, “They must all be conferring together 
exasperated. ‘‘I came to present it tothe Isaid. ‘‘What a pity I cannot cor ‘er w 
high decider.” them, because I want to write about ther 

He accepted this amiably, and said, ‘* He Wi do you write?” asked the 
is improving.” tary 

“Is there anything in your studio that “T write what I feel, but right now I 
anybody would like me to do while I wait?’’ don’t seem to feel anything but hur 


I asked. 
“Nothing at all,”” he answered, so I went A Title With Possibilities 
out and took a walk over the Hollywood 
mountains. They were handsome moun- The secretary, in spite of the conferen 
tains and the views were all that could be these men were in, disappeared with m: 
asked of views, but I never had felt so.idle mame and address. And presently she ri 
in my life. turned with a courteous invitation from ti 
“T shall have to go to another studio,” | Three Musketeers to assuage my hungt 





said, “‘and see what is going on.” with them, if I didn’t mind waiting for the 
I picked out Metro-Goldwyn because | conclusion of their conference. The seer 
knew nothing whatever about them, not tary led me through the door and admitte 
even the names of their officers. Lois me into Mr. Thalberg’s office, where 
Weber lent me her car to drive to Culver promptly took off my hat and rested my 
City and arranged for somebody’s secre- fatigued head on a cushioned chair A fte 
tary to meet me at the gate. a bit, | picked up the big 
It was noon and the secretary told meshe — I ever saw, which was lying on the desk 
had made an appointment with the pub- side me, and found it was the briefest 
licity department at two, and suggested we synopses of every novel I had ever heard of 


a 











—— 


go to luncheon at the company restaurant, I studied these models of brevity, and | 
where I would see all the players. But the came tothe conclusion that an author cou 
first things I saw were two private dining not make a good synopsis of his own w 
rooms; one long, and filled with about because it was a kind of suicide 


twenty men; the other small, with empty Up a back stairway that ascended from 
seats for four. I thought of all the ac- the main street came a very young m 
counts of marvelous luncheons given to with brilliant dark eyes and bright colo | 


authors in the studios, and it seemed up ing I thought he must be one of the sta 
get some attention, even if | had so I put on my hat, and after a moment | 
to ask for it. So | asked who the men were asked him who he was 


to me to 








n the large private dining room ‘l am Victor Thalberg,” he said | 
am sorry to have kept you waiting.’ 








Stalking a Luncheon He looked as if he might have only rv 
cently left college He looked healthy ar i 
SAINT PAUL an It appeared they were directors. They sane and intelligent, and he was the first ‘ 
| eyed the little secretary and me as we stood man in Hollywood who had been sorry t 
: cs . . : ‘ at the door, but they didn’t ask us in. I keep me waiting. Mr. Stromberg and M 
The Vegetable Storage Compartment is just one of the “a1 Rite ' . 
ae glee "an ; , advanced on the small and empty dining Rapf were older and did not appear to mir 
me aecided acvantages of the All Porcelain Cabinets by room. A waitress was putting flowers on being waited for. We four proceeded to the 
Seeger, built for Electrical Refrigeration | the table. lunch room, where the Irish waitress glin | 
rt “Wy thee amen P99 aaked the ‘ red ¢ 1e as sh uiled + +} 1 
—Of White Porcelain, with constant Who lunches here?” I asked the wait re ae ee en oe ee ey ees 
_— . - o | ress the fourth place 
rculation of air within the Compartment so that fresh- is = a oie /) 
“ge e Mr. Thalberg, Mr. Stromberg and Mr. There was little about the future « | 
ness and flavor of the Vegetables may be retained. soe te . : f 
| Rapf. American pictures we did not cover duri: f’ 
—A Scientifically Constructed Stor- “Who are they?” I asked innocently our excellent luncheon, and in the middl y 
age for Potatoes, Carrots, Beets, etc.—easily accessible hh] Chey were the West Coast heads of the _ this affair of chance one of the men pi: 


— 


. tro-G , y P , ‘ hree- rd hras f ne } 
stooping, and easily cleanable—A Conserver of Metro-Goldwyn Company. up a three-word phrase of mine and 
pe 


Time—Steps—Energy ‘And for whom is this fourth place?”” I that it would make a good title for 


|| asked ture. Instantly the two other men | 
The Representatives of Electrical Refrigeration ty [he waitress was Irish. She cocked an up their ears. I pricked up my mind } 
be pleased to show and demonstrate | eyeonme. ‘“ Maybe it’s for you,” she said. much of it as would pric! | 
New All Porcelain Cabinets by Seeger Hi} | “is it?” Sometime, somewhere, every woma } 





‘Hold it until I find out,’”’ I said. Then the world has asked that question,’ I sa | 
SEEGER REFRIGERATOR COMPANY | to the little secretary: ‘‘Why don’t we ‘It would be interesting if all of them went 
Pa Sn eas ER eee eet a as lunch with the bosses?”’ to a picture by that name in search of a { 
hit She looked horrified. ‘I couldn’t,” she answer.” } 

| said simply “There are,”’ said Mr. Thalberg 





’ - = | f nit 
Standard of the American Home }} “Do you mind seeing if I ean,’ I said, million women in the United States alone 
for idleness was becoming a drug on my _ It would be interesting if one-fifth of ther 
market, and the prospect of interviewing went to see such a picture 
the utterly unknown heads of an unknown Continued on Page 153 
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Inst allat ion 


Yes, any Philco Dealer in your community will connect the 
marvelous Philco AB Socket Power to your radio set at no additional 
Installation is absolutely 
radio set—any kind—direct from your electric lightiug current. 


ItV makes no difference what kind or what make radio set 
you have, the PHILCO AB Socket Power will give you both A and B power 


from your electric light current. Here is your opportunity to do away with 
dry-cell batteries, ‘‘B’’ batteries and the ordinary ‘“‘A”’ 


Yours on Easy Payments 


Free 





cost to you. 


Chuns 


You can buy the PHILCO 


AB Socket Power on Easy Payment Terms 
from any Philco dealer in your town. You 
merely make a small first payment—balance 
monthly. 


Any 


old “‘A”’ 





storage b 


The Philco AB Socket Power 
All in One Cabinet 


No more recharging to 
do; no more dry batteries to replace; 
no more fuss; no more bother. 


Visit the Philco dealer, or if you 
prefer, mail the coupon below to us. We will 
send full information on our offer of Easy 
Payments and Trade-In allowance for your 
old storage battery. 


Philadelphia Storage Battery Co.,Philadelphia,Pa. 


Important! ‘°° 





Pooley Radio cabinets 


Grid Battery for your automobile 





dealers will make you a very libera 
storage battery on the purchase of 
AB Socket Power i 


attery y< 


and from your house current you get a strong, 


A and B power 


Mail This Coupon 


models of Philco Socket P 
built t xactly fit inside Vi 
trola-Radiola, Brunswick-Radiola, Radiola 28 and Atwater Kent 


Made by the makers of the famous super-powered Philco Diamond | 


‘free. And then, you can run your 


storage battery. 


Go to your Electrical Dealer, 
Department Store, Electric Light Company, 
Music Dealer or Battery Service Station; tell 
them you read this advertisement and you 
want the PHILCO Radio Socket Power. 


Trade In Your Old 
Storage Battery 


one of the many thousands 
1 trade-in allow 


brand-new Philc 


of Philco 


It makes no difference what mak« 
yu now hav how old ‘ ti 


One Switch Control 


One switch controls everything. Snap it ““ON,”’ 


steady 


Snap it “OFF” and your 


Now 


This coupon is not an order. I/t 
does not place you under the slightest 
obligation. It is merely a request for the 
full details and free descriptive literature 
Mail the coupon today. 
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J his switch 
controls 
everything 









~yourA power 
~your B power 
~even the radio 
set itself 
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Positively Improves | 

- 
Reception 
A strong, constant 
dependable flow of power from your 
electric current through the Ph AB 
Socket Power. It positively improy 


reception 


No Hum! 
No Distortion! 


and 


Radio reception without 
the least hum—without the least 
tortion. That is another reason for the 


tremendous popularity of the Phil 


Socket Power 








Remember, the Philco Socket Powe: 
supplies perfect radio power for any 
make or any kind of radio, whether 
home-built or manufactured 





Visit the Philco Dealer 
or Mail This Coupon 









Special 
upon 


Philadelphia Storage Battery Co., 


/ 


ba be 99 Dept. 1222 Yi Phindeishia, Pas Dept. 1222 
Radio AB GENTLEMEN: | 
il + 
Socket Power Power. Lalo de Eas) I 
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Jen hearing them ts not enough. Now 
you can do what everybody wants to do 


‘lay them for vourself! 
pia} ' 
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} 
ELLO! rd | , Its patented Regssterzmg feature en f vou have childre our home, stamped on the back at the factory | 
S iN thles you to play by roll and foot vou owe them the lvantages thi 1 small sh payment will pla 
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Mary pedals with your individual touch rrcat instrument will give them 11 inv Gulbransen Piano your hot j 
is in hand playing pl | I oO Il—a S pa \ ( 
: Ic has brought to music lovers appreciation and understanding of enience. Allowanc« your pre 
wi! the d 


p enjoyment that ulcural | that m a — 


( ywhere the dee music, a cultural value that oney ano or other musical instrument 
( a few have had before the joy cannot buv tn later vears » » » » 
| of self-expression in the wonderful » » » » ‘ val ‘ ! my 
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fr music There isacomplet 


Pianos, including everv tvpe of piano 
, ' ; bat GULBRANSEN Company, DeEp1 
for the hon yoth 
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Prices of Gulbransen Pianos 
from $295 to $1275. For your prot Na 
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Continued from Page 150 

Nothing more was said about it until we 
had left the lunch room, and then Mr 
Rapf said, “I have an idea about that 
title you just originated. I should like to 
discuss it with you.” 

“Now?” 

“No, not now, but whenever you have 
time.’ 

Though apparently I had nothing but 
time, I agreed to call Mr. Rapf’s secretary 
as soon as I had more time. This is always 
a mistake. If any picture potentate wants 
to discuss anything with you, do it at the 
moment he suggests his want to you. Do 
it on the spot, even if you hold up traffic, 
for it’s ten to one that you will never see 
him again, no matter how anxious he ap- 
pears at the moment. 

By this time the high decider was well 
enough to be in his office, and I advanced 
on it. He said he did not want to hear or 
read my story until I had told it to his pro- 
duction manager. He was the man who 
decided whether a story could be filmed, 
and his O. K. had to be put on it. 

“Then it will be your production man- 
ager,’’ I said dolorously, ‘“‘who will tell it 
to you as he thinks it is and not as I think 
“a ag 

‘You'll have to do it this way. But 

don’t make a mistake about this man’s 
brains; he is one of the best men in the 
business.” 
“But I don’t know him; I never saw 
im; and I didn’t write this story for him.” 
“What difference does that make if he 
has to O. K. it?” 

I went out from that office and ran into 
the star with the one eyebrow. “Listen,” 
aid I, “‘I have to tell my story to the pro- 
duction manager, when I think I ought to 
tell it to the high decider himself. Will you 
tell me something about this production 
manager?” 

The astute young man, who makes twice 
as much as the President of the United 
States because of his special brand of 
astuteness, answered, “‘You do not te 
your story the same way to both men. The 
production manager is interested solely in 
the materials he has to provide to photo- 
graph your facts. He is not interested in 
what you want to get over by the use of 
these facts. He has to have the bridge 
built if the heroine jumps off it. He is 
interested in what would happen if she did 
not jump off, because then he would not 
have to build the bridge. His mind wor] 
like this: Has she got to jump off? Wel 
let her go. But maybe she does not have 
to jump off. Well, then somebody has to 
hold her back; save money that way; no 
bridge. The high decider understands per 
suasion and subtlety. You can tell him 
that the Way the hero feels would kee p the 


heroine from jumping off the bridge and 


he will understand it. But the production 


manager can see only somebody holding 
her from jumping off.” 

“Then I have to tell the bare facts and 
not any fancies.”’ 

‘No; the lurid facts. It is different anc 
not SU easy ‘g 


Giving the Authors a Good Time 


My appointment with the production 
manager was four days ahead. I resignedly 
invaded still another studio in order f 
this gap, and I interviewed this man 
hors. He 


dozens of dinners which the authors would 






on the subject ofa 





afterward describe in the magazines as if 
they had been intimately befriended and 
befriending. He had met writers at the 
train and transported them, under the eye 
of publicity men, to gilded suites and lux- 
urious bungalows and big hotels. And he 
hed put the writers back into the compart- 
ments of the train provided by his compa 
and gone back to his work without them 
‘Tell me,” I said, “‘what happens t 
the authors you bring out here who crave 
to lift the motion pictures to their own 


level?” 





‘We give them a chance at lifting. But 


it’s a pretty heavy job, and they all go 
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"Well, you aren't, are you?” MK 2 Lae a rar 
-2 


You sound as if it didn’t make any ‘ au? 
difference whether we were or weren’t.”’ Hy sa 



























sé } 3 ¥ 
In either case, you always find a good 
. ~ 
many people to deny whichever side you at a > 
take, so I don’t see what difference it makes _* — nt 7 
1 . wl Vv — ; 
But there must be a reason for this anger " 
had = © : awe y & 
that everybody speaks of. What happens v = 
y 
“a Suppose there either is a reasor or j q 4 
' — y - « 
there is no reason at all for getting angry } id 3 at” { 
Wes angry here every few minutes. But ‘ma \ 4 = U ( ) CUPY! Se 
} , ; ' ‘ Sy ~ q 
the difference between us and the authors § = ID Whe 4 ; 
: . es Zz Mi § = . 
is that they can go home when they get | ¥ f . —— Tana i , 
angry —and most of them do— but we have V/ ; —e | 
to stick to our jobs Now I ask you as an , wi 
author, has nothing occurred since you or (a 
, ’ oe | ‘ 
arrived to make you angry if! ria (At ja] a | 
“Only one thing,” I answered promptly \e Db ye om 
; suet 
‘I can’t see why we people who come so Nee ft V1.2 = 
far should be kept waiting on something Kal ‘ ss 


that can be decided in a few minutes 


He grinned. ‘‘ Well, there you are! Ag Ge 
’ Sn 
gravate that a little more, keep an author Jas *® 


waiting until his nerves are a little tau 
and until some of his egotism is gone 
} ni , 


since it is ignominious to be kept waiting 


‘ 
A 
let 
ad 
—- 
£ 


and then turn him down, and you have a 


fine reason for his being ar 





I considered this espec y 
happen to me. Then | said, ‘“* What's 
use of wasting good material that 
when you might use the nerves and 
egotism of the authors in your own beh 
Why don’t you get ready for them bef 
they come, since you know they are sensi 
tive to being kept waiting? To dispa 
your affairs with them with speed is a pl: 
business asset 

‘“*Whatever made you think motion pi 
tures was a plain business? Nothing car 
be decided in a few minutes in pictures 
You just think so because you sold Feet of 
Clay over the telephone and The Un 


guarded Hour while you dressed for dinner 


“The Early Days— 


Silas Whipple Demonstrates 


Sut these were exceptional conditions. And 
I'll bet before these offers were made you 
they were discussed by dozens of peopl 


over quite a stretch of time 


Beating the Game an oo ° . . e 
hutthutsarcimeaiccewae Loe Liquid Radiator Repair 


to get it fixed up before you approach the 








author. He should work for you without oe a 
any nervous jerk What’s the use of upset- i, ce) t sid 4 | first | 
ting him? You destroy his intensity of pur- ‘ a, ‘ 
pose, and that should be valuable to you.” : fining : 
“We do it that way when it is an offer to a l ictually t it i 
buy. But an offer from the author to se aT 
cannot be | lied that way I exam Be 
ple, why are you here You are here to amet os 
help in a series of decisions to be mad ’ 
about your work that will make it more pieee wd ; 
salable. You are the seller You are su 
I sed that eve r i st ) not 
dropped at once and your affairs attende 
to, because you have come a iong journée 
and are only going to stay a little while 
Nobody tells you that hundreds of de i 
sions a day are being made that are fa 
more important than those connected wit! t 
you, and that they won t decide about you 
until they have to. If they did tell you 
this, and if they added that you hadn't t 


i 1 th 
measured up to their expectations and that 


you wanted a big price for what they might 





get done in their own studios for very much 
less, ten to one you'd be angry. Yet the 
are often the facts about author 


He named a dozen well-known writers 


who had left Hollywood in a huff, and nar- 


ited tne circumstances of the ing 
They alwa feel the ire being sa 
gely criticized; they alway argue, and 


they are invariably a disappointment to u 
Yet we go on | oping ar d we go on bringing 
them out here, because most of them want 


to come and most of them make us marve 





ous promises. Usually we fill in their time, 

while they wait, with a series of dinners and 

parties that they go back and write about 
“Has anybody beaten tnis game, taker 


Permanently repairs leaking auto radiators 
cracked cylinders and water jackets 


“There was one man he mused, “whe . = 
was brought from Europetodosomedetal i 1 _ ff @ 8 @&@ ft ot mm am mt 
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work on a big story. He was internationally 
famous both for his eccentricity and his 
ability. A paid courier had to arrange 
for his passage, make his brief stay in New 
York agreeable, and provide an elaborate 
trip across the continent, with valet service, 
secretarial service and publicity. A house 
had to be hired for him in Hollywood and 
he was paid a large sum each week to 
stay in the house. He had the sense to 
make more trouble than any human being 
could ever be thought to make. He kept 
others waiting; no one kept him waiting.” 

“‘And you say he beat this game. Well, 
that kind of thing suits me perfectly. If I 
get the time, my next visit to Hollywood is 
going to be just like that.” 

“It takes a good deal of time,’’ he said 
reflectively. ‘‘You don’t have much left to 
deliver the goods.” 

“*Maybe I won’t want to, after I have 
had that kind of a time.” 

The next day being Saturday, I presented 
myself in the outer office of the secretary of 
the production manager at one o'clock. 

“You haven't a very good time to tell 
your story,”’ the secretary said. ‘‘ Nobody 
has had any chance to lunch yet.” 

** And it being Saturday afternoon, I sup- 
pose they all want the afternoon off.”’ 

At this moment the production manager 
hurried into the office and came to an 
abrupt pause before me. 

“T say,” he said, with his mournful, in- 
clusive eyes taking me in very thoroughly, 
“could you tell me that story while I eat 
my lunch?” 

“T haven’t had my own luncheon,” I 
suggested, thinking about the European 
who made so much trouble. 

“Then let us lunch together while you 
tell the story.” 

**T cannot tell a story and lunch both.” 

‘Too bad!”’ he sighed. ‘‘At least let us 
lunch.” 

He slim and worn, as if he had 
burned his fires fanning other people’s 
ashes into flame. He spoke with a slightly 
husky voice and many expletives, which 
were of a variety and a vividness I have 
heard equaled only by Army men under fire. 


Was 


It Can’t be Done 


I called him Hosanna because of his 
amazing vocabulary. 

‘Listen,’ said Hosanna, as we started 
his after luncheon, 
“Couldn't you tell me that story Monday 
just as well?” 

“Yes, better, if you are in a hurry to get 
to your golf.”’ 

So I waited two more days, and then on 
the way into Hosanna’s office I seized the 
business manager, for there were only three 
left in the month I had bar- 
gained to stay there-- the month in which I 
was to make alterations on my story~- and 
if I did not get it told on that Monday, 
there would be mighty little time left for 
And this being a business mat- 
ter, | thought he ought to sit in on it. He 
agreed to come along and listen to my 
story 

As we entered Hosanna’s oftice 1 heard 
him tell his secretary that he would be en- 
gaged only a half hour, and I wondered how 
I could crowd that story, which had now 
nightmare, into a half hour. 


back to office 
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Incidentally, it was three hours before we 
finished, but during every moment of that 
time I had the feeling that I ought to finish 
it in a half hour. The next time anybody 
proposes to take more of my time than I 
want to give, Iam going to announce, as 
they enter my presence, that I shall be at 
leisure in ten minutes. 

You tell a story in the present tense. You 
describe your characters as they appear; 
whether they are blond or brunet, honest 
or dishonest, and what their use is in the 
story. Then you begin with your first 
scene and go as far as your listener will let 
you. It is foolish to suppose that you have 
a harder job than your listener. It is as 
hard to listen for an hour, visualizing as 
you listen, as it is to tell the story. 

I had no sooner fairly started on my 
story than Hosanna sprang from his chair 
with a shake of his head, and said, ‘ But 
you can’t film that.” 
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I explained how you could. He listened 
with his eyes closed and sat down again 
with no comment on my explanation. Ina 
few minutes the same thing happened 
again. Not having an explanation handy 
this time, I just waited. 

“*Continue,”’ he said; and for the next 
half hour he merely said, ‘“‘No, no,” at 
every turn of my story. I reached what I 
regarded as a very dramatic scene, and 
again he said it could not be filmed. High 
heaven must have smiled over the spectacle 
of an amateur likemeexplaining toone of the 
best production managers in America how a 
thing could be filmed. It was not until 
this had happened several more times that 
it occurred to me that perhaps this was a 
brand-new method of running an author 
through his paces. Since there was literally 
not a thing that I did not have to fight for, 
it was evidently the quality of my fighting 
that was being tested. The moment this 
occurred to me I became harassed over 
what I ought to do with it. I was sure 
there was something that could be done, if 
I only knew what. I stopped to give my- 
self a moment to think, and asked for a 
drink of water. 

During the pause, while I sipped my 
water, I caught a direct look between 
Hosanna and the business manager, and the 
faintest lift of an eyebrow. Smaller things 
than this have convinced the inexperienced 
that they are playing a game rather 
stupidly. I resumed my story. 

I was interrupted this way: “‘ Well, you 
haven’t made the old lady interesting. 
She’s just a mother willing to marry her 
daughter to anybody, and I don’t care a 
blankety-blankety what happens to her. 
I hope something will happen to the old 
dame.”’ 

I forgot all about my real purpose, which 
had been one of contrast with another old 
lady who was interesting. All I wanted to 
do was immediately to make the old dame 
he wasn’t interested in into something he 
could not escape from. 

So I took a minute or two to say, “‘ Well, 
you could do this to her.” 

By this time I felt like Scheherazade 
timing her story to the Sultan so that she 
would not get her head chopped off at sun- 
My task began to seem interminable, 


rise. 
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and if I was to get through with it I hadn't 
any breath left for arguing. 

**You’ll have to change that there,” said 
Hosanna. 

And at this moment I balked from sheer 
lack of breath. ‘“‘I cannot change it,’’ I 
said flatly. ‘‘There is not anything else to 
do there, but what I have done.” 

There was a moment's pause. The brief- 
est look again passed between the two men. 

“Oh, very well,’’ said Hosanna amiably. 
And I wondered furiously why I had not 
thought to do that two hours ago. 

Retarded by no further interruptions, 
the recital came to a conclusion. Hosanna 
said nothing either in approval or disap- 
proval, save a word or two of thanks for 
my trouble. A dozen other people who had 
been kept waiting during this story con- 
ference were called to his attention, and I 
left the office with the business manager. 

“He didn’t seem to like my story,” I 
said, as we moved away from the office. 

“On the contrary,’ said the business 
manager, ‘“‘he would never have listened 
to it that long if he had not thought he could 
use it.””, But there was no working with the 
star or the scenario writer, no assurance 
that the story would not meet with the 
same treatment my other stories had. 

Artistry, like an omelet, must be used 
when it is hot off the stove. The artist’s 
intensity of purpose is one of the valuable 
parts of his artistry; it is its chance of suc- 
cess, as it is the chance of all things that 
are not mechanical. Whatever promotes 
intensity of purpose increases the value of 
the thing the purpose produces. Whatever 
vitiates purpose helps destroy its success. 
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Those producing pictures can buy expert 
direction of all the intricacies that they 
must make pictures of, of all the mechanics 
such as surgery, or the conduct of war, or 
drama, or business; but they cannot buy 
intensity of purpose. It is good luck if 
they come upon it, and they need it as a 
starving man needs food. It is a mere 
matter of time and discernment for the 
perfection of the details whose .present 
carelessness offends the discriminating 
audience. But it takes a great deal more 
than time to create pictures and to produce 
them with that intensity of purpose which, 
added to careful attention to detail, will 
make them powerful. In most studios now 
no director has to undertake a story he is 
not enthusiastic about. This enthusiasm 
involves appreciation of artistry, and good 
directing involves careful use of it. 

It is not enough to be born intelligent to 
manage life; you have to learn how to 
direct your intelligence. It is not enough 
to have power. Any wrecked automobile 
in the ditch proves that. Directed power 
means using not only your own knowledge 
and experience but that of others who 
know different things than you know. 

It would be a great pity if so great a 
medium of influence as the motion pictures 
are should dissipate power by misdirection 
It is the hope of all of us who have made 
even the smallest effort with this medium 
of the future that it will align itself with 
reality as well as with artistry, and instead 
of being a haphazard force, make itself into 
a power for righteousness 


OLD JOHN WHEALRITE, OLD ENNY WAYTOGET£&l- 
LICK AND OLD WM. ROBINSON 


big blocks of grannit to hold up the bilding 
whitch they was building and afterwards 

they always put the biggest block on 
corner. they got a stone mason, gen- 
eraly old Gim Brown or old William Weeks. 

i asted him why they dident get a grave- 
man like Gnatt Welch or old man 
Greely or old man Davis or old Cris Staples 
to do it and father he sed that onct they got 
a gravestone man to wirk on the corner 
stone of the town hall and when they got 


aa 
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stone 
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reddy to lay the stone they found that he 
had cut a weaping willow and a lamb anda 
cherubim and a angel with spred wings and 
a poim whitch sed 
here lies our little Willie boy 
he neether cries nor hollers 
he lived jest 9 and 30 days 


and cost us $40 dollers. 


so they had to get a new stone and post- 
poan the sirvices, and they sed they wood 


never hire a gravestone man again. they 
were going to persecute the gravestone mat 
for deformation of carackter but evrybody 
laffed so much about it that they dident 
dass to do it. 

well old Gim Brown or old William 
Weeks taiks a chizel and sets straddel of 
the stone and begins to pound the chizzel 
with the hammer to maik a oblong hoal i: 
the stone, and fellers whitch like to wach 
Continued on Page 156 
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HE same disaster may 
face you to-morrow. 
$6 I heard my neighbor, mother 


of a young baby, screaming 
‘Fire! Fire!’ 

“Flames from an upset fry- 
ing pan were spreading up 
her kitchen walls to baby’s 
recom above. The mother 
had rushed upstairs, picked 
up her baby,and was scream- 
ing hysterically from the 
window. 

“I at once rushed across the 
‘yard with my Sen Fire Ex- 
tinguisher and pumped 
the liquid on the flames. 
Instantly the fire was out. 
Mother and baby were99 
saved. 

“Fortify for Fire Fighting” to-day 

by having Improved Sven, Fire 

Extinguishers in your home. 
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other peeple wirk and not wirk themselfs 
gather round and sit on the stone. bimeby 
a sharp peace of stone flies out and gives 
one of the fellers a crack in the snout or a 
bang in the ey and he swares old Gim'‘or 
Bill done it a perpose and old Gim or Bill 
keeps on whissling and pounding and by 
and by another feller gets one. so bimeby 
they know enuf not to get two near. well 
after about 2 days old Gim or Bill has maid 
a hoal big enuf to hold a box. then they 
put in a bill for about $1 doller and $.85 
cents to the trustees of the seminory and 
they pertest it is outragus and hold 2 meat- 
ings to see if they will pay it. bimeby they 
pay it under pertest. i asted father what 
that ment and he sed it dident mean enny- 
thing. 

then the trustees get Gersham Melcher 
or old Dave Quimby or old Bill Morrill the 
wach maiker to maik them a box of silver, 
or old man Getchell the hardware man, to 
maik them one of zink, or tin with a cover 
and a padlock and a gold key 

then when the day comes to lay the 
corner stone it generaly ranes all day and 
they have to put it off 2 weaks. then they 
get reddy a 2nd time and find that sum- 
body has lost the box and they have to put 
if off a weak moar. bimeby evrything is 
reddy and they have a big persession and 
the band and men riding on horses with red 
sashes and white gloves and calvery boots 
and wundering why they was cussed fools 
enuf to do sutch things without practising 
for 3 months and walking for the nex 10 
days with their legs wide apart and a xpres- 
sion of grate aggony on their faces. 

well when the persession comes to the 
place where the corner stone is to be laid 
the minister offers prair and then sumbody 
holds up the box and opens it with the gold 
key and put in it a copy of the Exeter News 
Letter with a account of the perceedings 
and the names of the perceeders and what 
they had did for the bilding and tin tipes of 
all of the trustees and of the 3 selickman 
and sum silver and copper and gold money 
but not mutch of the last becaus sumbody 
wood pry the stones apart to get it befoar 
morning. 

then sumbody maiks a speach and the 
feller whitch has the box locks it and puts 
it in the hoal and puts the key in after it 
and then he taiks a trowil and old Mike 
Cassidy sashays up with a hod of mortar 
and he spreds the mortar all over the rock 
and then they swing another big rock over 
it while the band plays apropriate music. 

i asted him what apropriate music was 
and he sed well sumtimes they wood play 
they buried Barthollymew out in the field 
in a butiful hoal in the ground. and sum- 
times they play he'll not be forgotten a 
hundred years hense and sumtimes they 
play rest trubled hart within this captive 
bosom swelling. 

and then they have a big dinner and 
moar speaches and plenty of rum and mo- 
lases and sumtimes a danse in the town 
hall to end up with. and sumtimes they 
wood hire Levi Toles, Ed Toles fathers 
wagon, the Fliing Trapeze or Charles Toles 
Wessacumcon and go down to the beach 
to Steb Dumars hotel for supper and come 
back at 4 oh clock in the morning singing 
war songs like when Johnny comes march- 
ing home, and shoo fli, and when this cruil 
war is over, and who will cair for mother 
now, and we shall meet but we shall miss 
him, and there will be one vacant chair. 

father sed that was most always the 
apropriatest song of all becaus there was 
most always 5 or 6 vacant chairs in the 
beach wagons becaus sum of the men was 
asleap in the bottom of the beach wagons. 
father sed the truest wirds that old Gnatt 
Gilman ever sed was that new rum was 
legal tender in old Hampton. i asted father 
what he ment by that and he sed he hoaped 
i never wood find out. i bet i will sum time. 

father sed things has improved verry 
mutch sence he was a boy. he sed that 
when he was a boy and a young feller evry 
grosery store kep rum and molases. there 
was a hogshead of rum and a hogshead of 
molases in the back part of evry store and 
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there was a fasset scrued in the front of 
eech hogshead and there was sum tin mes- 
ures and glasses and a tin cup and evry 
time ennybody wanted a drink he cood go 
in, tirn the fasset of the hogshead, then 
fill his glass from the mesure and put in 
enuf molases and drink it and leave $.03 
cents in the cup and it wood be all rite. 

most of the grosery store keepers done 
this way becaus they cood say they never 
sold rum like the hotel keepers and saloons 
becaus sum of them was deecons of the 
chirch and sum of them taugt in sunday 
schools. father says he has set in revival 
meatings and hird sum of these grosery 
man get up and pray for them that persued 
the mammals of unrichusness and the flesh 
pots of Egipp. father sed they ment the 
saloons keepers whitch sold better rum 
than they did xcept old Rufe Cutler whitch 
sold the saim kind of rum to drink that he 
sold to the painters to remoove paint and 
greece stanes from overhalls and to folks to 
remoove warts and moles with long hairs on 
them 

father sed that one time a man maid a 
auful mistaik. there was a carosene barril 
nex to the molases barril and he filled his 
glass with carosene and put in a little mo- 
lases in it and drank it in a gulpp. then 
he maid a feerful face and hollered agg ogg 
and shuddered so that his teeth neerly rat- 
tled out. then the man asted the store- 
keeper if that was West India rum or skunk 
oil and he sed he got it from Jamaca and 
it was all rite and then the man sed well 
then sumthing must be rong with the mo- 
lases it taisted like goosegreece and the 
storekeeper he sed it was the best Porto 
ricky molases. well then the man he sed 
he wood be cussed if he wood pay $.03 
cents for a drink that taisted like fish oil 
and the storekeeper took the mesure and 
taisted and sed by godfrey you have been 
drinking carosene oil. send for the doctor. 

so they sent for doctor Swett and when 
he come he gave the man sumthing and 
told them to taik him out and hold his head 
over the wharf and he wood be better in a 
short time and father sed he was a lots 
better in less time than that but evrybody 
elce was wirse. 

i asted father what wood have happened 
if sumbody had lit a mach near that man 
and father sed eether he wood have xploded 
jest like a fire cracker or he wood have 
belched forth fire smoak ashes and lava 
like a voleano or wood have sputtered stars 
like a rockit or a roman candle. i wunder 
if he wood have. i asted father if the man 
paid the $.03 cents and he sed he dident 
and he maid the storekeeper pay the doctor 
$.50 cents becaus he sed the storekeeper 
sent for him and he dident. so it was a bad 
day for the storekeeper. he sed the fellers 
whitch took the man down to the wharf 
had augt to have charged $1. doller apeace. 

father sed the wages of sin is deth but in 
this case it hit the rong feller. 

well what this has got to do with laying 
a corner stone i do not know but sumhow i 
got telling it befoar i gnew it. ennyway it 
shows that the wirld is getting better and 
i dont know menny grosery men in Exeter 
whitch sell rum now. i know sum but i do 
not care to divulg their naimes. but wile 
there are moar saloons in Exeter than there 
were when father was a boy their aint 
neerly as menny places whitch sell rum as 
there was then. so that proves it doesent it 

did you ever know that Exeter maid the 
ferst lager beer in New Hampshire. well it 
did. sum Exeter men bilt a breviary to 
maik beer in a brick bilding down on South 
Street. they bilt the bigest hogshead enny- 
body ever saw. it was 15 feet high and 36 
feet around. well they maid a lot of beer 
but father says the company faled up be- 
caus the beer gave evrybody the bellyake. 
so they stoped maiking enny moar beer 
and peeple went back to their rum and 
molases, which most of them hadent stoped 
drinking, and so that was the end of the 
breviary. but the hogshead is still there 
and sumtimes we fellers clime up the ladder 
and holler into it and lissen to the ecco. if 
you holler beer it ansers beer louder than 
you holler 
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well to go back to the Robinsons femail 
seminory, did you know that a few years 
ago when my aunt Sarah was a girl there 
was a Exeter femail academy. i supposed 
a academy was always for boys and men 
and fellers and a seminory was for girls and 
wimmin. but it isent so always. this femail 
academy had scolers from all over the coun- 
try, all girls. my aunt Sarah went to that 
academy. father sed they taugt them french 
and music and gittar playing, whitch father 
sed wasent music verry often, and how to 
wright poitry about auful good girls whitch 
dide of a broken hart and whitch had never 
did ennything rong. and how to paint 
weaping willows and toomstones at the top 
of the poims. and how to maik embrodery 
and hemm stiching. father he sed it was 
verry sucessful for menny years and they 
had to have their graduating xercises on 
Jady Hill becaus their hoopskirts was so 
big that there wasent enny room in the 
town hall for the peeple after the graduat- 
ing class had marched in. 

well when the civil war begin the gover- 
ment took all their hoopskirts for tents for 
the soljers and the girls woodent graduate 
without being in stile and so they gave up 
the school and the poitry and the weaping 
willows and the toomstones. that is what 
father sed. 

probably that is why old Bill--i ment 
William Robinson gave the money to bild 
the seminory. father sed he wated until 
hoop skirts went out of stile , becaus he 
gnew that he wood have to give 2 or 3 milion 
dollers to bild a seminory big enuf. 

there i have wrote all this today becaus it 
raned all day and there wasent enny chirch 
and nothing to do and vacation. i mite 
have wrote about the last day of school but 
i dont want to think of school agen all sum- 
mer. 

Munday, June 22, 186—the band is hav- 
ing 2 practise nites evry weak getting reddy 
for the 4th and the cellibration of the 
seminory. they have got sum bran new 
peaces. call me thine own and theres 
moonlite on the lake and 2 new andantys 
and walces. i dont know the naim of one 
but the other is the hippodrome andanty 
and walce. i asted Bruce Briggam who 
rote it and he sed sum dam dutchman 
naimed Ringleben or sumthing like that. i 
wood almost be willing to be a dutchman if i 
cood write so good a peace as that is. then 
they have the Red Stocking march whitc! 
is a ripper. the seminory girls are going to 
be in the percession in evergreen carts drew 
by oxen and sum by horses. Beanys father 
is going to be a marshal and ride with a big 
red sash and his big calvery boots and 
Johnny Gibson and George Pe rkins and 
Dan Runlett and old Ben Merrill is going to 
be cheef marshal. 

all the Hodgdons from Kensington ars 
going to play in the band. only think, if 
Frank Hirvey hadent sold my alto horn 
whitch he lent me but had augt to have 
gave me and wood have if he had been enny 
sort of a man, i mite have been playing in 
the band. gosh woodent Pewt and Beans 
have been mad. well it will be a grate time. 
i hoap it wont rane. i split a lot of wood 
today. i wish there was a law agenst split- 
ting wood. 

Tuesday, June 23, 186—Beanys father 
rides evry day and so does old Johnny Gib- 
son and all the rest of the marshals. if they 
dident practise they coodent set down for a 

eak unless they set down on the backs of 
their necks. 
times. tonite my hands was all rinkly 
they was parboiled and i fe 
set on the high school steps lissening to the 
band play. 
my life i ever done that. 
swam over a mile. 

only 10 days moar before we have what 
the Exeter News Letter calls a tripple celli- 
bration on ascail of unparelel mag 
most of the stores and banks and houses 
are going to decorate with flags and ribbons 
and things. me and Pewt and Beany car 
hardly wate 


today i went in swimming 5 





| asleap while 


i gess that is the first time ir 


1 gess 1 must have 


nificense. 


Editor's Note—This is the twentieth of a series of 
sketches by Mr. Shute 


early issue 


The next will appear in an 
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A ROOF FOR EVERY BUILDING 
Beneath the Magic Rug extends a landscape dotted 
with Bird's Roofs. 
: es ee Sr a ; Pleasant homes are roofed with Neponset Asphalt Shi . 
THE MAGIC RUGS OF THE in all their delightful color variations of Art-Blende. Green 
TIVITD RITA) ‘DATTHTYT 7 Blue-Black, or Red 
IWENTIETH CENTURY ‘ a 
Farm buildings, warehouses and industrial plants are root 
MAGIC- because they take the drudgery out of house- with “Good Old Paroid.” 
work — they are cleaned with a few whisks of a , = ; 
? There isa Bird Root within tne rea h of everyone 
damp mop ’ we 
is going to build or repair 
t MAGIC-= because their enamel-like surface, built on a ris ae 
} These roofs meet the modern demand for 
waterproof felt base, makes them wear, and _ . 
wear, and wear. WATI RPROGC | R¢ )¢ YES maadc with tim 
| i , ing asphalt 
MAGIC = because they lie flat without fastening. 
, . SAFE ROOFS—they do not catch fire from fallit 
MAGIC- because enormous production makes it possible nasal 
Ps it 


to buy them in a variety of patterns and colors 
in room sizes from $9 to $18. HANDSOME ROOFS —surtaced with colorful 
, crushed slate 
If every woman knew what every present owner knows, 
DEPENDABLE ROOFS—131 years of 


' 
turing experience are back o 


every house would have a Bird’s Neponset Rug. 


If any salesman says “It’s Bird’s’—that’s really all you 


Thee ie o Bin ler near vou who will help you sel 
need to know. Look for the patented red wax back. There is a Bird Dealer near you who will help you sé 








a suitable roof, or our advice is at your service 





For cleanliness, beauty, and economy, you owe it to your- 
self to use Bird’s Neponset Rugs or Floor Covering in every 
j room of your home. 
A RUG FOR EVERY ROOM 
te 
4 
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BIRD & SON, inc. 


EAST WALPOI MASSACH 
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Dead With His Shoes Off 


‘T'll trade 
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t rst trade I guess 
ut time, all r yt 
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THz OLD LIVERY STABLE 





Continued from Page 21 


to get a line on them before a main that 
attracted gamblers from all parts. Touts 
who followed the races made the place their 

And the mow above, with 
its wealth of hay, was a true haven for 
every village tippler, who realized, after 
the saloons were closed, that it would be 
very imprudent for him to try for a landing 
at his own domicile. 

Little attention was ever paid to No 
Smoking signs and this disregard more than 
once was responsible for a disastrous fire. 
Almost every town had its livery-stable fire 
that was talked about for years afterward. 
It never started in the daytime, for all 
livery-stable fires broke out at night. Heroic 
hostlers rushed into the flames and brought 
out horses by holding blankets over their 
Some horses would burn, as the 
structure, uninsured, was seldom saved. If 
the charred body of a swipe was discovered 
the next day in the smoking ruins it was 
buried in the Potter’s Field. And the in- 
cident of his passing, without friends or 
relatives to provide a decent burial, was 
pointed out as a si icant indication of 
what the future might hold for anyone 
who would hang around a livery stable. 

But what a glamour there was about a 
How alluring 
it was to him as he dallied on his way home 


headquarters 


heads 





} 


livery stable for a small boy! 


Regardless of reliable infor- 
mation that he would be tanned within an 
nch of his life if he were caught there, he 
was fascinated so deeply that he dared any 


from school! 





such direful consequences. 

He could get horseshoe nails there, if he 
failed at the blacksmith shop, to make into 
a ring that he figured would come in very 
handy if he should ever get into a fight with 
he thief who stole his collection of turtle 


He hung on the lies of the loafers as 





winkingly told of strange far-away 
A de- 


places where they had never been 
licious thrill came when he was asked to 


skip on an errand over to the feed store or 
down to the harness shop that was guarded 
by a wooden dapple-gray horse with fiery- 
red nostrils and a mane and tail of genuine 
hair. After a rain he found plenty of horse 
hairs there to try the snake-making ex- 
periment in the mud puddles. And in the 
winter it was a fine point of vantage, be 
cause speedy cutters could be flipped there 
before the driver had a chance to whip up 
and flash down the main street. 


A Business Cycle 


Of even more importance, however, was 
the fact that the livery stable was a fruitful 
place to look for tobacco tags, some of 
And it was al 
most never missed on Saturday. Then there 


which were worth money. 


was the regular trip around back of th 


e 
stores in search of cigar boxes, a copper- 
bottomed teakettle that could be sold for 
junk, and other valuables, such as moles’ 
feet, on which the city clerk paid a bounty 
of ten cents. After paying, the clerk threw 
the feet into his wastebasket which was 
later dumped on the ash pile. There they 
could be retrieved with a little digging, and 
rebountied until they were worn so badly 
they didn’t look natural any more. The 
conclusion of this excursion was at the 





for scattered around it were 
carelessly flung bottles which s 





many 
at the 
standard scale of one cent for half pints,two 
‘ents for pints, and five cents for patent 
tops. Just a few of these bottles and a fund 
could be collected sufficient to warrant a 
long stand in Lollypop Lane’s tiny store, 
trying to decide between chocolate cigars, 
strap licorice and jawbreakers with cara- 
way seeds in the middle—candy that 
greatly refreshed him when he went down 
to the cattle yards and watched ’em load 
a car of pigs for Buffalo. 

The weed-ridden yard at the side or in the 





rear of thestable was picturesque in a deso- 
atesort of way. Skeletons of buggies with 
broken running gear were stored there, the 


ops well dismantled by youths who used 





the ribs for shinny sticks. Tires, rusted 
with age, were leaned against the fence, 
which was always covered with flapping 
remnants of circus posters. Discarded gaso- 
line cans and a shattered kerosene can 
predominated in a pile of miscellaneous 
rubbish. In the far corner stood a ram- 
shackly, padlocked shed where torches for 
political processions were kept— proces- 
sions in which memorable yells were de- 
fiantly hurled, such as: 


Vote for Bryan, 
He's the man, 

If I can’t vote, 
My daddy can, 


Only on Sundays did the yard come in for 
sustained usage. If no trains were running, 
the bus and dray were backed in there out 
of the way. And once in a while, if a horse 
fell and broke its leg and had to be shot, a 
teamster, invariably nicknamed Bony, drove 
in there with a stone boat. He carted the 
dead animal away, covering it over with a 
piece of ragged canvas, its hoofs dragging 
limply behind in the sand—a dismal, melan- 
choly sight, never to be forgotten. 


A Victim of Love 


Ironically enough, considering the fla- 
grancy of the reputation besmirching the 
livery stable, it was linked at times with a 
fine bond to the church when the proprie- 
tor supplied equipment for a sleigh ride out 
into the country. That, too, was an insti- 
tution sobs were employed, the boxes 
filled with straw and heaped with smelly 
blankets. Through the crisp starlit night 
the driver would urge his team, the boys 


jumping out to push on a hill and leaping 





back in to scurry under the blankets or mis- 





chievously drop some snow down a girl's 
neck. Sometimes, in a deep drift covering 
fences and obscuring the track, there was 
arollicking tip-over. Everyone was dumped 
out then, snow got in their leggings and the 
girl who was the victim of the mischievous 
boy's prank probably washed his face. 
Coming to the destination—a farmer's 
home 


around a roaring wood stove surmounted 


they took off their wraps and stood 


by a gallant brass cavalier, his cape tossed 
back over his shoulder and his sword drawn 
Kissing games were 
suggested, with giggles, but were not in- 
troduced immediately. Those games had 
to eventuate naturally, so they would seem 
unimportant to the older folks. So, ruddy- 
cheeked and full of life, they whirled around 


for a great emergency. 


and sang: 
** Hitched my horse to a hick’ry stump: 
a , , "As 
He pu ed like in, Dut he couldn't pull / 


ar 
Ou 


Hey Jim-a-lor 


Jim-a-long-a-.J osie, 


Or with jerks of the girls’ arms altogether 


too rough in the 





hilarity, they 

shouted: 

“Happy i the miller that lives by the mi 
The , ro ind ofl oun free wi 

Hand in the hop pe rand the other in the sack b 


The hee furn 


ill turns 


round and he cre oul: 


Grab!” 


Nice games they were, stirring up an ap- 
petite for the refreshments cider, North 
ern Spy apples and cake. 
into the parlor to look at the albums on the 


Then they edged 


marble-topped table and hear the sea roar 


in the conch shell 
Office was under way 


Soon a game of Post 

a frigid spare bed- 
room serving as the post office. Just as 
they'd be getting nicely started, with a 
fairly versatile postmaster coming in for 
outspoken criticisms of his conduct when 





he stayed inside too long getting the ord 
the order for the homeward journey was 
announced 

The loading was done 


swiftly, 





under the blankets they were snug an 
warm, though they blew their breath frost- 


ily upward to show how cold it was. The 


February 5,1927 


runners creaked, the driver swore softly 
under his breath and thrashed his arms, the 
horses steamed. Back in town there were 
no lights showing except one that struggled 
bravely through the frosted windows of an 
all-night restaurant. Everyone was dumped 
out at the library, half frozen, cramped, 
their teeth rattling. And a rea] test of love 
came to the young man who lived just a 
block away, but whose girl’s house was in 
the opposite end of town and who, accord- 
ing to the argument that welled up within 
him, clamoring for expression, could just 
as well walk home with someone going that 
way. 

In the office of every livery stable there 
was a cot. The blankets on it were never 
changed, and never aired, for that matter 
This was where the night man slept who 
had to get up at all hours to unhitch and 
bed down horses and put the rigs away. To 
facilitate his work he wore congress shoes, 
with hub goring in the sides, and he took 
off nothing else when he turned in. He 
was on duty early in the evening and was 
a man of some authority in the absence of 
the proprietor. He considered it his obliga 
tion to caution young drivers about their 
steeds and give some instructions on how 
to handle them 
instructions he had a favorite story, cal- 
culated to engender fear and consequent 
good judgment. In this he introduced the 
famous battle with Roman candles be- 
tween two factions on either side of Main 
Street one Third of July, many years be- 
fore. In this battle Dutch Rohrer had his 
eye shot out, and a young fellow 


As a background for his 


a squirt, 
he was —-drove through lickety-split in a 
hired rig trying to act smart. 
ran away and the 
This was just a sample of what might hap- 


The horse 


young fellow was killed 


pen if a body wasn’t careful and took too 
many chances, he cautioned. His sincerity, 
It was 
ever deep and calculated to be effective, 
even if the example was cut off by impatient 
customers before it was half finished 


as he told the story, never varied. 


A Ghost From the Past 


Some of the livery stables about the coun- 
try have steadily resisted the relentless 
encroachments of the grease-spotted me 
chanic whose idea of a Thoroughbred is a 
vehicle that hits on all cylinders. A few 






have stood staunchly defy the onward 


march of the legions of filling-station at- 
tendants whose eyes never dim at recollec- 
tions of the cool, moss swaying depths of 
a public watering troug} But yellowing 
newspapers of an ancient date now ob 
struct a view through the cobwebbed win- 
dows of the silent office. A rusting padlock 
The loaf- 
ers, unless they have been interred in the 
Fifth Ward 


every town of four civic divisions -have 


holds the sliding doors securely. 


as the cemetery is called in 





taken up chairs in the combination restau- 
rant and pool room around on Main Street 
where a saloon used to be. The Smart Aleck 
chugs past in his flivver, driving with one 
hand. The body of the bus has been pur- 
I i his children and 


house under the 


ised by a farmer, 






chickens use it for a pl 
apple trees. The wooden sign a horse’s 
head with crossed whips no longer creaks 
in the wind 


no one knows where And the prancing 


The carry-all has vanished, 

ng 
steeds with their gay tly nets and ringed 
martingales have gone to the yard from 
whence none save Bony and nis stone boat 
return. 

The livery stable and the glamorous part 
as the build 
ing remains intact, though dilapidation and 
decay cool the 


sign, its distinctive atmosphere will linger 





it played is done. But as long 


nterest in the For Sale 
Faintly, perhaps, when the snows of winter 
drift up unhindered by broom and shovel 
Sut full, rich and unmistakable under the 
warming suns of summer, not unpleasant 





remindful of those days that are gone for- 
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Cut down your Kitchen hours 


Use this Quick-Cooking 
Focused. Heat 


ERF. is an oil range that will bring 
you out of the kitchen sooner. It is 


the quick-cooking, wickless Florence, the 


1 


range with kocused Heat. This is the 
kind of heat that goes straight from 
burner to cooking utensil. No waste heat. 
All the heat concentrates on the spot 
where it will do the most good. 

Note in the pictures how close the burn 
ers are to the cooking—only 2!5 inches 
below. But that’s not all. Florence burn 
ers force air inside the flame, giving a 


quick and most intense, clean heat. They 


focus the heat on the bottom of the cook 
ing vessel. Utensil and fame meet at the 
hottest point. 

The flame is intensely hot, like the 
blistering glow of*molten metal. It is pro 


duced by burners that are the last word 


n scientific design. They combine the 


vapor from kerosene with air, producing 
a gas which delivers more heat into the 
cooking 1n a given time from a gallon of 
kerosene than any other high power oil 
range. Quick-cooking heat, vet very eco 


nomical. 


Built-in oven—giant burner 
Study caretully the new built-in) oven 
construction and Set he “ 
Florence resembles the 
most up-to-date type of 
gas range. The oven and 
mantel are made in one 
piece and are permanent 
ly attached to the range. 
No danger of the oven 
being mislaid. No danger 
of it getting out of the 
proper pos:tion for the 
most efficient baking. 
This built-in oven design 
is the kind most highly 
recommended by domes 
tic science experts. No 
other oil range with all 
these quality features of 
fers you this sturdy, per 
manent-oven construc 
tion at such a low price. 

Another important. in 


novation is the s#zg/e giant burner under 


g 
This replaces the two standard burners 
models. Experiments prove that the si 
gives ideal heat control. It also uses le 
Other notable features of this oven are 
baker’s arch and the patented heat spreader 
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FLORENCE Oil Range 


The stove with Focused Heat 














Model Florence 
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CRLESE 


by KRAFT CHEESE 





A variety for every taste 


The way to really enjoy good cheese is to know 
several varieties. There are many kinds of cheese, 
each with a different flavor, and a change now 
and then is sure to add zest even to the old 
favorites. Besides, different kinds of cheese are 
served for different occasions, and one should 
be acquainted with their proper use. 





Just as cheese differs in kind, it differs in quality; 
but you will find all the popular varieties under 
the Kraft label. So regardless of what your fa- 
vorite cheese may be, you can find its quality 
assured by the Kraft label. And the flavor will 
be true to kind— otherwise it wouldn’t have 
the Kraft label on it. 


KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY, General Offices, CHICAGO 


f awe 
k CHEE: 
BY u ii ; 
LOU This trade mark 
rn ; will be found on 


every package of 
genuine Kraft 
Cheese, regardless 
of kind, size, shape 
or style of pack- 
age. 
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a wife may forgive her husband his pov- 


erty, but a mother cannot Ought not, 


Iv 


wr N Katie rang the bell the next eve- 
ning she had thrown a shawi over 
her first a 
la-di-daed up in 


ope ned the 


r head to go out in the night air 
sly-faced young snippet all 
a frilled white cap and apron 
door and sauced Katie. Then a lady — the 
prettiest Katie hignty- 
tighty -came out in the hall and said, 
really know! The had 
ust come in and was frightfully tired. He 
And who 








ever had seen, but 


she didn't doctor 
had so many patients of his own! 
was Katie’s family 
‘We're strangers in 
1 Katie, 
moved in next door to ye— neighbors! 
“Oh, indeed!” said the lady, as if that 
didn't Then the doctor 


nhimse 


physician? 
town, ma’am,”’ re- 


temper 


phed Keeping her 


suit her either 
lf came out 
tine big man he was, too —and said 

‘Certainly. I’! ; 


hearing the talk—anda 


come at once.’ 


Vv 
ULIANA sat up in bed, her flushed face 
@ still babyishly round, her body absurdly 
small and thin in its cotton nightdress, cov- 
ered by a man’s blue-flannel pajama coat 
‘It’s my daddy’s,” she explained in a 
» whisper. ‘‘That’s why it’s too big 
She didn’t 





» got it out of his bureau. 
think he’d mind.” 

And she fixed her blue, 
doctor He 


though he was so tremendous 


vision-filled eyes 

terrifying, 
and his tre- 
mendous hands were ever so much lighter 


tnan 


was not 


Katie's, quicker than hands 


Juliana had ever known, and more kin 


any 


i. So 


she let him thump her chest and her back, 


where the shoulder blades sprouted like 


milk-white wings: and she let him 
little stick right down her 


ven said “Ug at the 


small 

rust a horrid 
throat and never ¢ 
burning 

She just sat quietly watching him, trust- 
ng him with her eyes 

When Katie had gone to the drug store 
the doctor sat down by 


talked to her, not in 


nasty 


Juliana’s bed and 
the silly way grown 


y sensibly 


usual] 

‘Well, 
ally come home?” 

Oh! He doesn't I mean, 
trip. He 
And Katie takes 

Now 4: 


people V talk, but ver 


what time does your daddy usu- 


ardly ever 
} raly eve 


He's away on his 
I see 
Yes, sir 
‘Now?”’ 





Mrs 
didn't call it board ng s¢ hool.”’ 
Mrs 
aid it wasa c 
who hadn't I mean 


ne took care ol me aiter mamma 


was Trudgett’s one 


rudagett call 





home school. She tool 


drer 


rown home 





We I think I’d rather have my own 
home though | even if it had 
eer 

So you like this better?” 

Oh, yes! Yes, sir. It’s fun to have a 
W re | nouse Katie Says we don't need 


But daddy couldn't 
nurry And this 


and he had all of 


this room though 





find anything else in a 
his headquarters 
mamma s turniture, anyway, in storage 
And do you 
ter than Mrs. Trudgett?”’ 
Yes, sir. Katie doesn’t mean half she 
says! An’ she likes you if you're 
made me a choc’lit puddin’ for my 


but I couldn't eat it. That’s what scared 


I see 


sick She 


supper 


Katie! She's been taking care of me her 
self, all day. She put a mustard plaster on 
me. Ugh! Have you ever had one? All so 

iid and slippery at first, an’ then all tight 


ce fire But when I couldn’t eat my 








> 


Continued from Page ? 


choc’lit puddin’ Katie thought she 
go for you.”’ 

“*T see.” 

‘You're the first doctor I've had since 
had pneumonia. An’ I thought I didn't 
like doctors. But you're different 

‘“‘When did you have pneumonia? 

“Last winter, at Mrs. Trudgett’s. An’ 
daddy had to come al! 
Moines, lowa— that’s where he 
trip when they telegraft him. Do you 
know how to spell Des Moines? Not a bit 
like you say it l Well, an 


the way from Des 


Was On nis 


It’s awf'ly funny 
so the doctor told daddy I hadn't 
enough to eat, and he took me away from 
Mrs. Trudgett’s. But it wasn't the school 
doctor 
Oh! It wasn’t the 
No, sir. It 
called in for concertatior 
You must have 
*T haven't been at all 
I'm awf'ly 
self ‘*An’ I wouldn't have got this cold if 
| hadn’t stayed out 
terday 


And why did you stay out in the rain 





chool doctor 


was the other one the, 


I see been very ill.”’ 


since then, though! 
. 


strong!"’ Juliana defended her 


n the rain too 


long yes- 


too iong yesterday 
Juliana blushed and hesitated. “Oh! I 
just looking at something.’ 

Must have been pretty 


was 


“Yes. Oh! Yes, sir It was.” 
She hesitated again, made up her mind 
to confidence Have you ever been to 


church?” 
Have I ever 
course I’ve been to churct 

“Oh, I mean Katie's church 
me once.” 

‘Well?” 

“They had candles lighted,” Juliana told 
him, ‘“‘aad something that smelled awfully 
, and lots of flowers and pictures. But 
the one I liked best 

“Well?” 

“i was a lady. And there was a little 
gold moon behind her head and a baby in 
her arms.” 

You know who that 
Juliana?” 
‘Yes, sir. Katie told me 


And so you were looking at her again 


Bless my soul! Of 


She took 


nice 


was, dont 


vesterday 


No At someone just ke her 


‘ if DON’T expect you'll see Sylvanus at 
all this evening!’ declared Charlotte 
Pardee i 





to her sister Alex He wa 
stays hours and hours wit itients Ww 
won't pay!’ 
But how do you know awen"t 
asked Alex 
‘Because she not only had a shawl over 
her head but she was impertinent! And 
they are never that if they mean to pay 


they're afraid the doctor might add it onto 


Alex, if Sy 


But anyway, 


does come in while yu're he l rea 
must isk you not € eT to me t 
children’s clinie to him! He's got far too 
many free patients now 
All right,’’ Alex replied. “I'll leave 

poor old Sy! alone if you'll come over once 
a week and sing for my children 

If that wasn't like Alex’s impudence! 
Charlotte just stared at her. They were 
seated, one at eacl end, or the old 


S-shaped sofa which had belonged to the 





mother. Charlotte, being marr 


furniture. Never in all the 
world were two sisters more unlike! Char- 


ed, nad 









course got th 


lotte often wondered at it 

Not that Alex wasn't handsome Ta 
and thin and brown, with her brown hair 
cut like a boy’s. Always dressed in tailored 
things — brown 
brown felt hats 
and Alex was as well groomed as Charlotte 
herself. Still 

‘My dear Alex! Are 
just as much as possible like 

‘“My dear Charlotte! Just as little as 


possible like a cat!” 


tweeds and silk shirts and 


Extremely well tailored, 


you trving to lool 
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“Why? Well! 
cousin!”’ 
‘*Our mother’s cousin.” 


“Our second, then And my children 


and hers are— what would it be Third or 
fourth? Anyway, they are cousins! I 
think Helen is a perfectly horrid little 


snob, if you want my opinion! 
Alex was most unsympathetic 
‘And her children,’’ Charlotte 

in aslightly quivering voice, 

the ¢ 

children are not in the least attractive! She 

did bring them 

suppose she thought she had to sut 

really and tr you'd neve 

if you didn't know who they wer 


Still Alex had no balm to offer. She 





lly silent 
went on 





as she stabbed 


cloth with her needle—“‘her 


white 


over once, you KnOW I 


look at them 
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—and of course you do 


Erniaits 
“OM, C' Aha ikea.” 
Brad 


100% Whole-wheat 


is the food for you 
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ork is commenced on Susquehanna 
super-power project— 

A 3000 room hotel is erected in 
Chicago— 

Mammoth movie stage is constructed 
in Hollywood— 

A vehicular tunnel connects 
Manhattan and New Jersey— 

Railroad buys 30 new loco- 
motives— 

A super-dreadnaught is 
launched—or someone has a 
hot water heater installed —a 
radio set is built—a motor car 
is repaired. 





No matter how large or how small 
the job, the Portable Electric Drill al- 
most invariably plays an important part. 

The Portable Electric Drill is of 
Major importance in modern industry 
—in some cases thousands of electric 
drills are used by one concern. 

Back OF ALL INDUSTRIAL 
ENTERPRISE 18 the PorTaBLe 
Exvecrric Dritt, and among 
Portable Electric Drills the best 
known and most widely used 
is the 


BLACK & DECKER 


“With the Pistol Grip and Trigger Switch” 
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expected Charlotte to be touched by But such thoughts were shameful, un- perhaps Katie's reply wasn't right eit -----~-FREE TRIAI 
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Fix the eye of your prospect 
on every one of your direct-mail picces 


—— 


Now —a new way to do it! Your prospect Certainly Strathmore Papers ; 


in the 4 Groups 


day use as well as better papers tor 





Expen ive treatment? Gaudy colors? Giant size? For your next mailing, ask yout printer to submit 


gets one of your mailings. He picks it up. Slits the ing, attention-compe 
envelope. Then, right then, your mailing must speak. Practical, too, is this nev 
Must get his undivided attention. Then, only, does 38 different Strathmore Papers there isa specifi 
your story get its sales chance. tor every advertising need 

Fine’, you say, “ but how shall I doit? How can Strathmore Papers there are mexpensit 
| give my mailings this power to get Attention? 

wits 

No! Those tricks have largely outworn their “dummies” 
effectiveness. Now comes a new, easier way. A way i 
that makes direct-advertising truly 
direct. A formula: Simplicity and 
Strathmore Expressive Papers ‘2 >__ 

Certainly Simplicity is direct, sin | SG 

e, convincing! ag td 





d frmpl icity and fi rathmor C Copressive Fapers 


ae . 


ot Strathm« re Papers 


write for the new book,” The 7 Secrets 


Strathmore Paper Com 
Mittin. ague, Mass. 
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makes them unhappy to be taken out Ol awf'ly pensive 
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vw can I tell, or seeing | And Roger has a christening cup fron Nii oer 
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gun playing with he I ld them the And Cousin Helen's got diamor ' 

might go on—for an hour so in the after merals in the ba 

noons, at any rate, while Millie and I are And Cousin Arthur owns the bank! 

too busy besides, they must go it for illana tened wit the proper awe 

fresh air, and Is Ippose they could arce truck attentior But when there ime a 

avoid Juliana! Oh, dear! This dreadfu ill and she suggested one of their i 

street! I dow we mé Ange \ 
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* Or as “And we've got to try on some dresses Arthur--heaps of tiresome things And 
SHARK before that,’ Trix hastened to explain the children had had their riding and ter 


ao “I’m sorry, Jewlyana. I'd lots rather play nis and dancing and music, and now the 
Nea Wy with you! But mamma has to make us so_ girls were beginning Italian 
eh many new clothes, now we're going up to 
bh | C3 Cousin Helen’s. I tell you what, though! 

. If we come back before supper, maybe x 
‘vA. mamma would let you ns QOOPIE grew quite 
“Trix!”’ broke in Angela sharply. ‘* How J having beer r 
many times has mamma got to tell you not awfully important 
to invite Jul— people!” 


course they would come — delighted 


conceited about 


= 
, 





cited about his sixth party. Trix and Angie 








Then one day Trix was sent home in the _ had never had anything like it. The whole 
most frightful disgrace. She had slapped house was turned upside down. Mamma 
Cousin Roger. And though she was still ran in and out every room, call Millie 
flushed and tear-stained, and apt to breal and pushed furniture. She was quite pale 
out again into breath-taking, hiccuping Angie looked down her nose and was sol 





sobs, she was not in the least repentant. emn. Trix forgot about her quarrel witl 
‘I don’t like him!” she wailed rebel Roger and jumped and danced Iver 


liously. ‘‘ He’s a nasty boy. An’ I don’t like Aunt Alex came over to help, though she 


Se Sy { OU r bre a kfa S if S Diana an’ Frances an’ Claire so awf’ly laughed and said, * Royal visitors!” Only 
~ much either. An’ Cousin Helen hates me pa didn’t understand about parti 

An’ I hate Cousin Helen!”’ Everything he said made the little sparks 
get to be a bore.. beware! 








Charlotte Pardee was simply aghast. She _ fly in mamma's eyes and her lips come down 
simply couldn’t think what to do with such _ tight 
little savage 
she had given birth to this monster? 


The dimple wouldn't play hide and 
How was it possible that seek any more At night she was so tired 


she ( ould hardly Sing 

















‘You are a wicked, ungrateful child!” Sometimes Boopie wished there wasn’t 

\ io chy ile ¢ jor ’ fed and el she cried, whe n she got her breath. *“‘Notto going to be any part eryone pushed 
7 f Ther y ing love your cousins! A perfectly horrid child! him about like the furniture, never likir 

a ee FS ist Gihwy eat redbtaate x I do believe you're going to be exactly like the place he was ir But then mamma 

, ei Aunt Alex! would tell him how wonderful it was all 
sd he Why t discriminate ist “Well, if you think Aunt Alex She’s going to be! Mamma said the cous 

He H rene philosophy that 1 to your sister!” . would have a much better t mer ght here 

It was better to ignore the impertinence n this little house than they'd ever had in 

vith your first drink of lden, delicious coffee and keep to the main issue. ‘“‘You will go their big one probably Mamma said 

and apologize to Roger tomorrow. Andto Cousin Helen would see, too something 
the eff 4 lert ] tl with clever little improve Cousin Helen. And to Medemoiselle about taste. Did she mean the cake 

re 1 le EO OD PRE And—to everyone! You are simply- lam Mamma was going to make the beautiful 

: —s ne So hat the careful housewie and so ashamed of you!” big birthday cake herself, so it would be 

toasted, invigorating coffee, crisp hostess appreciates And Manning “But, mamma! You don’t know what much better than any cake money could 
vakfast things Bowman is recognized everywhere for Roger a ~ buy! Mamma was sewing new curtait 

, cae, “s ; : “That doesn’t matter! for the nursery—with ruffles and new 

Vay Ind CaN De, jUauty —unquestioned goodness that is ‘““But, mamma, listen! Boopie ” curtains for the living room parrots and 

red Occasionally, ilways economy On sale at qu ility “For shame, Trix! Trying to drag poor apples. She sewed, and sewed, and sewed 


Manning. Bowman little innocent Rupert into it! You will go Costumes too! She was making costumes 
i ; Ta oa ‘ . . tomorrow and apologize. 
ked right at the table Company, Meriden, Conn. Write for 


you will be forgiven.”’ 
kfast to Midnight Br So Trix went the next day 





And I only nope for «¢ veryone, to put on at the party But 
that was a secret; Boopie mustn't tell. A 
and apolo surprise for the cousins! 


But the invita- 





gized, and was forgiven. 





{ 7 .] Papa said: ‘* Don’t wo » hard, dear 
RIL L cit - , . 
tions ceased, even for the innocent Angela Don’t wear yourself out! 

Mi I and Rupert. Roger wzs well again now, Oh! How angry that made mamma 
| look and could ride, and there were his tennis les- Nothing ever made her a er And of 

e sons and the dancing class and, naturally, course it was silly, for everyone was work 

1 cna , he was tired of girls and babie Besides ing hard. Millie, Angela, Trix, Aunt Alex 

a = “—- ‘ ‘ wr | , } 1 

y and Good heavens!’’ as Helen said to her hus Juliana Juliana worked hardest of a 

band. ‘‘Charlotte surely could not expect She was allowed to come the house every 
the thing to keep up forever.” day now and help. She had turned out to 

\4 oad 

**] don’t care!” said Trix. “‘I'm glad we be » clever Paste neve tuck to he 

W don't have to go up there any more fingers or spilled on the floor when she 





lots more fun! made paper caps and butterflies and flowe 


, 
El . oo cA [ ¢ ‘ ; But Angela, who was more like her Oh, yes here were going to be favor 
ech ZC ‘Pp lan Cés mother, looked thoughtful As for poor And Juliana could make things almost a 























virs. Pardee, she thought and thought and well as mamma. She pasted and cut and 
thought, and wondered how pain put things awa 1 four 
ead aii eT ‘Il shouldn’t worry about it,’ advised mamma's thimble, and got mamm S 
Doctor Pardee. ‘‘ Maybe it’s better for our sors, and ran down the street for mamma 
iildren not to see so much luxury It and just round the corner, and held the ste; 
night have made them discontented.” ladder, and took hold of ends of tables, and 
‘) lvanus Pardee! D« you want your limbed upstairs for mamm ind clir i 
children-—to be contented?” downstairs, am 1‘* Let n lo it! int 
“Why, of yuursel do! It’s the best thing ner nee} ed ner eye 
| I could wish for them to be contented glassy; and vent Y it 
| with their lot.” she d just v pe But i 
| Then you simply don't know what cor whis} j Oh, no! I’n t tire I 
| tentment means!” she said ornfully. ‘In There were go.ng to be games pin-the 
| my op!nion it’s only another name mer tail-on-the-donke and gue iow-man 
| tal laz-ness! It’s simply nothing at all but beans, and charades, and spider web. Juliar 
| a lack of ambition!” made the spider web, tangling all throug! 
| After that she found the way Sylvanus’ the banisters and up int Irse t 
perverseness could sometimes inspire her priz at the ends of the string Papa 
| She would vo to Helen herself not write caught h's toot in itint lark, and said 
no! It was all too easy to answer a note naughty word, and mamma is glad whe 
with polite excuses. She would goto Helen he went away to the medical conventior 
herself and look straight into her eyes and That was the fore the part and 
| 1 Millie the tel 
Le tl s going to be 
! t iment 
| ‘ ( l Tl<¢ n's pern 
er t and 
esides { 
| refus not decent] e cream and cake. Mamma was going t 
Helen couldn't, and didn't She iid ry | herself. She said 
C} otte was too perfectly absurd he'd Rupert Pardee! | ou t to pet 
) tten the whole absurd affair perfect nto t kitchen t ist once! A 
a wo! It was just that ‘d been so ternoon! There w birthday! 
1 Good heave ! No other woma 00} wanted t Bu t my 
“ eve uite » frightful bu h party! And I ought to the spoon 
. mmittes e cha ill, the dentist Continued on Page 169 
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: From a factory of 
sf established leadership 


Experience 


Builds Better— 


HAT is one reason for the excep- 
tionally low-cost mileage you'll 
get from BADGER TIRES! 


Badgers are the product of one of the 
largest and oldest factories in the in- 
dustry, jealously maintaining a stand- 
ard of low-cost tire mileage. 


Put on Badgers, and put your mile 
age expectations high! 


ISTRIBUTED the economical way 
through wholesale Hardware 
and Auto Accessory distributors! 
Retailed through the dealer trade. 
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77) Next time—buy Badgers 
— : <A All types—all sizes. 
itd ood Le t ll right—all ways! 
: ute mt 7 The All right—all ways: 
ehdy 12 fa a kal od i 7 - am 
eee Bean Badger Rubber Works 
a a4 Fas Bad Bia faa ral 3 | _ MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
d wife Rad Gia aR Ea] g | : 
o aad baa ba ba fafa ee 
@ aad bad bia ta to kal a Is ' ponesreg voarade a 
=e “= RADIATOR HOS! 
a2 WT ae * a FAN BEL’ 
TIRE PLASTERS 
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UP, UP, UP goes Franklin power —again today! 


Speed, 


naturally, keeps pace. And smoothness, spectacularly, 
does even more. The great 25th Anniversary Franklin, 
possessed of power-and-speed that compares favorably 
even with cars specializing in it, gives it to you with an 


unequaled vibration-free smoothness! 


Now, thanks to Vranklin, you can get what no owner 
has ever before enjoyed. Instant acceleration for the Ca, 
away and the run-around, abund- 
ant ability for the hardest hills, 
thrilling speed for the open road 
—plus smoothness at all speeds 
that no other car today can offer. 

Come and drive this great car. 
Franklin’s established advantages 


ire all there—many greater than 


Dl sag 


nniversac 


ever. And accompanying them you will find unrivaled five- 
passenger roominess, and power-speed-smoothness of a new 
order. The 25th Anniversary car is the climax of the 
Franklin policy of always keeping ahead. 

Other features: clear-vision front pillars, broadest pas- 
senger view, easiest sitting posture, smallest turning circle, 
crankcase ventilator, counterbalanced front wheels, larger 


balloon tires, new ease of steering control, twin-beam head- 


J 


light lenses, advanced-style uphol- 
stery, combination cigar-lighter and 


inspection light, rubber battery box. 


Coupé now $2490, Sedan now 
$2790. Other types in proportion. 
Fully equipped, F. O. B. Syracuse, 
New York. Inquire about the 25th 


\ Anniversary Easy Ownership Plan. 
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(Continued from Page 166) 

“Sh! Don’t worry mamma!” 
pushed him, like furniture, out the 
door. 

Juliana came running over from her 
house. Her eyes looked exactly as if it 
were going to be her party. 

“Oh, Trix! Guess what!”’ Her voice 
had hardly any breath in it. ‘‘ Daddy sent 
me the money!” 

Trix had been talking to mamma, and her 
eyes were still red. Trix was often naughty 
Boopie had heard her stamp her foot at 
mamma. She wouldn't look at Juliana. 

“The money for my new dress, Trix! 
Juliana said, louder. ‘‘ Katie wrote to him.” 

Trix put her chin down on her neck, and 
wouldn't answer. 

‘For the party, Trix!" She thought Trix 
didn’t understand. ‘‘ My new dress for the 
party. Katie’s gone out to buy it now. A 
white one. Like yours and Angie's.” 

“Well, why don't we play something? 
said Angie. And she pushed them all, lik 
furniture. 


Angie 
front 


xI 
A NOON the next day a deep solemn 
hush lay over the Pardee house. Every- 
thing was ready, waiting. Only the flowers 
dared breathe. Juliana was told: ‘No, 
thank you; there’s nothing else you can do, 


dear.”’ 
“But come up to my room a minute, 
dear,’’ said Mrs. Pardee. ‘‘There’s some- 


thing I want to show you before you go.”’ 

On the white bed was a s:...amer of silk, 
billows of bright color. 

“I wanted to show you the costumes, 
dear.”’ 

A curious coldness ran down 
spine. “But I thought,” 

“the y were going to be a surprise! 

“Yes, of course. But I wanted you to 
see,”’ 

She held them out, one by one. This is 
for Trix, and this for Angie, here’s Boopie’s 
and Roger’s and Diana’s and Frances’ and 
Claire’s. Juliana had admired them, one 
by one, but now she waited with a look of 
expectancy. Mrs. Pardee folded the cos- 
= and laid them back tenderly on the 
bed. But, of course! She was still saving 
Juliana’s as a surprise. There was a pause. 
Mrs. Pardee was waiting politely for 
Juliana to go. 

“T think that’s everything,”’ she mur- 
mured; ‘“‘or was there something else you 
wanted to see?” 

Juliana felt her own face look stupid. It 
was just as if she were turning to wood. 

“You have been a great help to me, 
dear!’’ said Mrs. Pardee, and—kissed 
Juliana! She kissed Juliana. She had 
never done that before. It was more than 
Juliana had ever dared hope. She wanted 
to throw her arms around Mrs. Pardee, but 
Mrs. Pardee didn’t like to be touched. So 
she said: 

“T’d do anything for you.” 

They went downstairs, carefully past the 
spider web. In the hall Mrs. Pardee 
tated, frowning a little. She looked ques- 
tioningly at Juliana. Then she opened the 
dining-room door. 

‘The table’s all set!’’ she said gayly 
“We're having our lunch in the nursery 
today. Look, dear! I didn’t want you to 
miss this! Isn't it too perfectly lovely?’ 

It was! All shining white and gleaming 
silver—silver candlesticks and white candles 
and white flowers; silver caps and silver 
bells and white butterflies; and in the 
center would stand the white-and-silver 
cake, with candles too. But something in 
the symmetry of its arrangement troubled 
Juliana. She approached that beautiful 
glimmering table almost on tiptoe. As she 
tiptoed fearfully around it her eyes, as if 
unwillingly, read each place card. Angie 
and Claire and Diana and Trix, Mademoi- 
selle and Frances and Boopie and Roger 

At last she had found the courage to turn 
round. Mrs. Pardee was still standing in 
the open doorway. Juliana tried to raise 
her head, but could not. She wanted, now, 
only to get home without speaking. 

“I'll save you a piece of the birthday 
cake, dear,’”” Mrs. Pardee promised. 


Juliana’'s 
she stammered, 
io 


hesi- 


Juliana knew that she ought to 
politely, but her lips would not open; and 
it seemed to her possible to die from the 


answer 


shame of tears 

“It’s only a little family party, 
dear,”’ Mrs. Pardee explained 
if it had been just our own family—but 
Cousin Helen is so particular! You do 
understand, don’t you, dear? I couldn't 
take the liberty of introducing a enna 
little girl to Cousin Helen’s little girls with- 
out her consent, could I”? 

Oh! It was Cousin Helen's fault! Not 
Mrs. Pardee’s. And Juliana must be polite 
She must answer. It was not Mrs. Pardee’s 
fault! It was not! A sudden rush of cour- 
age warmed her blood. She held up her 
head now. She met Mrs. Pardee’s 
which, strangely, looked afraid 

“It’s been fun helping, 
Juliana. 

Oh! That was what she meant to say 
But something happened to her voice when 
it got to “fun.”” To her horror her hands 


you set 


“Of course 


eyes, 


anyway,” said 


made a gesture without her consent. They 
were covering her face; and she was 
running —running out of the house, through 


the gate-—-where? She couldn't go home 
let Katie see-—-down the street, round the 
corner —flying in shame and terror before 
her own storm. 
xII 
T THREE o'clock Katie helped Juliana 
dress. The party was not until half- 

past four, but Katie was going out in the 
country to see her sister and wanted an 
early start. 

““An’ I guess you won't be needin’ me 
neither, to get you no supper, this night! 
said Katie, who knew all about the arrange- 
ments for the party, having had them 
described to her in great detail every day 
for the past week. 

“If ye’re afraid to come back into the 
dark house, though,’”’ Katie offered, “I 
could come home early?” 

“Oh, no! I’m not afraid of the dark.” 


Katie mustn’t know. She wouldn't 
understand. She would talk about Mrs. 
Pardee. Say mean, horrible things that 


Juliana didn’t want to hear. 
not Mrs. Pardee’s fault. It was not! It 
was not! Juliana knew about Cousin 
Helen. She had heard enough from all the 
Pardees to convince her of Cousin Helen’s 
importance. It was impossible even to 
think of doing anything that might offend 
Cousin Helen. She was like the witch in a 
fairy tale who has everyone in her dreadful 
magic power. Mrs. Pardee was the beauti- 
ful princess under a spell. She couldn't 
move. It was the witch’s fault! 

““You've been a great help to me, dear!” 
Mrs. Pardee had said, and kissed Juliana 
She kissed Juliana! You don't kiss some- 
one you don’t like. That kiss proved she 
wanted Juliana at the party. But Cousin 
Helen 

““What’s got into you, Jewlyanar?” cried 
Katie crossly. “‘ You ain't even looked at 
yerself in the glass. Don't tell me that 
dress ain’t right yet, after all the trouble 
you give me!”’ 

Juliana knew she had given trouble 
There had been scenes with Katie over the 
selection of the new dress. It was white, it 
was straight, it had neither ruffles, nor lace, 
nor colored ribbons—all points of dispute 
with Katie. She looked in the mirror. 

“It’s all right, Katie.”’ 

“Anything else you want?” 

“No, Katie.” 

“And how about thank ye, too, 

“Thank you, too, Katie.”’ 

She had gone. How glad she was Katie 
had gone. The closing echoed 
through the house. It was awfully still 
Juliana went to the front window upstairs 
and looked down into the empty sunny 
street. Katie's skirts were just whisking 
round the corner. In the next block a 
hurdy-gurdy began to play. How funny; 
some days that sound was so jolly, but 
today it was sad. It made the stillness and 
emptiness more. She pressed her fingers 
against her eyelids. There was no use cry- 
ing. Besides, if her face got all red and 
swollen she couldn't 


For it was 


Katie?” 


door’s 
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Keep an Ingersoll 
near your radio 


TIME your radio reception with it. And when the 


time signals come over the air from Arlington, 
or time announcement is made in connection 
with various features like the morning health 


exercises, set it, and you have a time regulator 


for every tumepiece in your house. 


The Ingersoll Yankee is an all-service watch— 
for the millions and the millionaires; a man’s 
“work” watch, or his seven-day-a-week watch; 
a watch for boys; or a watch that does clock duty 
about the house—near the ra- 

io, in the kitchen, or in the Below 
bedroom. Always sturdy, al- 


ways dependable, and like all 


other I: gersolls, backed by a From left to right: the Wrist 


Watch, which you can buy 


An Ingersoll 
Group Picture 


ervice department where re- . 


for $3.50, and which will 


pairs are made prompuy and keep time under almost any 
it nominal cost. You will find condition of servitude; the 


Se Yankee, as discussed above; 
Ingersoli dealers everywhere. . rd 
‘ the jeweled Waterbury ina 


rolled gold-plate case, 


INGERSOLL WATCH CO. In 


: priced at $8.00; the Junior, 
New York y Chicago a 12-size, thin model watch, 


priced at $3.25; and the 
Midget for women's hand- 


San Francisco + Montreal 


Service Dept., Waterbury, Conn. bags, for the girls, and the 


very small boys, also $3.25. 


Prices in Canada slightly higher 
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And the hope—the tiny hope, pale but 
persistent as a new grass blade—began 
pushing its way up again through a cranny 
in her despair. 

Now that she was dressed, all ready in 
her new frock that looked very much like 
Angie’s or Trix’s, the hope revived, grew 
stronger. 

*‘T couldn’t introduce a strange little girl 
to Cousin Helen’s little girls—without her 
consent.” 

But perhaps when Cousin Helen came to 
the party Mrs. Pardee would ask her con- 
sent! Or Miss Alex, who liked Juliana; 
surely Miss Alex would say: ‘“‘Why! 
Where’s our young neighbor?”’ That was 
the way she talked—as if she were always 
joking, even when she was most kind. And 
then Mrs. Pardee would say: ‘“She’s a 
strange little girl, Cousin Helen, but she’s 
a nice little girl. I kissed her myself this 
morning! And with your consent “id 

Well, if that should happen—and it was 
sure to happen—Juliana was ready. And 
all she had to do now was to wait. 


xr 


ERHAPS if Juliana had been a boy she 

would not have waited. A boy might 
have gone out and smashed street lamps 
and tortured stray cats to relieve his feel- 
ings. But Juliana belonged to the sex 
which mistakes its desires for premonitions. 
And she knew—she knew! Mrs. Pardee 
would send for her. 

And, strangely enough, it happened that 
Mrs. Pardee did send.for her. At dusk, 
just as Juliana was giving up hope, having 
seen Cousin Helen’s motor drive away, 
Millie came to get Juliana, and hustled her 
into her coat, and wouldn't wait for Juliana 
to brush her hair again or wash her hands 
once more. She had been washing and 
brushing at short nervous intervals ail 
afternoon, dashing back to the window 
again, not to miss anything that might 
happen in the street—seeing the arrival of 
the guests at half-past four and of the ice 
cream at six; sitting on the edge of a chair 
in order not to rumple her dress, not daring 
to take it off in case the summons should 
come suddenly; fancying, from time to 
time, that she heard the bell ring 

Oh! Long, long afterward Juliana would 
still remember in exact detail those long 
hours of waiting. Yes, even after she be- 
came a woman she would still remember 
that unhappy afternoon of her childhood. 
But never at all clearly what came next. 
Emotions— certain words that will stick in 
the memory like poisoned arrows—but 
never at all clearly what it was that hap- 
pened in Mrs. Pardee’s house that day at 
twilight. 

Millie’s silence gave her no warning. For 
silence and sourness were Millie’s habit 
toward Juliana. Mrs. Pardee had sent for 
her—that was enough—no matter how 
late—her faith was rewarded! 

It was not until she was right inside the 
house that an intuition of evil overtook her. 
Then the door of the living room was flung 
open and she saw Mrs. Pardee’s face; and 
suddenly wanted to scream in terror; and 
to run. 

Run! But she was frozen, and her gaze 
was frozen to that face. Ugly. Hideous. 
Mrs. Pardee’s face—hideous! Distorted 
out of all beauty by an inexplicable emo- 
tion. Screaming inexplicable things at 
Juliana. Miss Alex remonstrating in vain. 
Juliana, in vain, begging for an explanation. 

“You know! You know what you've 
done! Horrible child! You—horrible 
child!” 

“‘Charlotte! You're not fit 

“*She’s not fit a 

“But if you want the truth 

“T know the truth!’ 

“Without hearing—do you call that fair? 
To believe - ay 

“T believe my own children! Boo- 
pie ——”’ 

Boopie could be heard sobbing upstairs. 
Cousin Helen had taken her children away. 
It was all over! The beautiful party—in 
the midst of the beautiful supper—they 
will never come back. Never! 
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“Charlotte! Charlotte! Do try to have 
a little self-control. Nothing on earth can 
matter so much 

“My children’s whole future ruined! 
And you say it doesn’t matter! And defend 
this loathsome little 

“Miss Alex! Tell me. Please—you tell 
me, Miss Alex!”’ 

**Boopie said things that were dreadful. 
Ugly words ; 

“You taught him!’ screamed Mrs. 
Pardee. 

“T didn’t! Oh, I didn’t!” 

“‘There’s no use denying 

“But I don’t know what you mean. 
What words—I didn’t teach Boopie any 
words. I don’t know what words you mean 
are ugly!”’ 

“As if I’d soil my lips repeating—but 
you know! Of course you know. You 
taught him! My innocent baby!” 

“‘Did Boopie say—Boopie didn’t say 

was me!”’ 

“Yes, he did!” 

“That’s not quite true, Charlotte. He 
said first it was Roger.” 

“As if that didn’t make things a thou- 
sand times worse! As if Helen would ever 
forgive us that! And it was only because 
he was frightened—poor baby. Everyone 
pouncing at him. He was simply too 
frightened to speak! He simply pointed at 
the first person he saw—and that happened 
to be Roger!” 

“And Roger, of course, denied it.” 

‘Of course he did! It’s not possible that 
Helen's children—there’s no one else 
could have been except 

“Trix didn’t say I did it! Trix didn’t 
say er 

“What has Trix got to do with it? 
Boopie said it was you, after I'd talked to 
him. Of course it was you! My children 
don’t know anyone else common enough to 
have ever heard such words! And now I 
hope Doctor Pardee will understand why I 
can’t allow children like you to come into 
my house! Not ever again! Never! Do 
you hear? Don't ever come near any of us 
again! Filthy little thing—you!”’ 

There were no tears left in the world 
There was nothing inside Juliana but a 
block of ice. Slowly, slowly she was 
freezing to death; but she felt no pain. 
She was no longer afraid of Mrs. Pardee. 
Neither the tremulous fear of love she had 
long known nor the new terror of ugliness. 
After a moment she got out of the house. 

Her own house was dark. She was glad. 
She ran soundlessly up the stairs and lay 
down on her bed. She felt a sort of relief, 
as if a long struggle was over. But her head 
was ringing dizzily and her chest was 
squeezed by a hand that would not let her 
breathe. 

Then all at once she became afraid of 
something. Not the darkness, not Mrs 
Pardee—no! She would never again be 
afraid of Mrs. Pardee. She was afraid of 
the sobs that were rising in her own breast, 
tearing her in two, like hands. She elutched 
the pillow for comfort and drew up her 
knees in the age-long gesture of suffering. 
She endured the birth pangs of hate. 

“IT hate her—hate her!” Juliana whis- 
pered. ‘I hate Mrs. Pardee.”’ 

Frightened by her blasphemy and shaken 
by her crying, as in a great wind, helplessly 
buffeted, she still whispered, over and over 
though ever more breathless and caught by 
her sobs: 

“I hate—hate—hate her! I hate Mrs. 
Pardee.” 

Her head, her throat, her back ached 
bitterly. Her cheeks were stinging and 
blistered with tears, her mouth was swollen 
and fevered, her eyes closed shut with 
weeping; and still it would not cease. It 
would never cease. The sorrow of a child 
seems endless, because there is no thought 
of the future. Life, for a child, is in the 
present, the moment—and this moment 
was intolerable. Worse than all was the 
alternate fever and chill of shame—shame 
for the thing she had not done, for the 
words which she did not know, but which 
were shameful. And though she knew the 
(Continued on Page 173 
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“The Ross Steering Gear makes my car 
handle twice as easily— 
and would yours, too” 


OSS gives you new ease—greater control— 
| | gone increased safety—in driving your car. 
So much so, that already thirty-seven automobile 
manufacturers are using Ross Cam and Lever 
Steering Gears as standard equipment . . . Ross 
Steering advantages are definite. You can feel 
them and know them—instantly . . . You don’t 
have to guess about Ross advantages—or take 
anyone’s word. Judge for yourse/f. Before you 


(am and Lever 


EASIER STEERING--LESS ROAD SHOCK 


buy a new car drive one that is Ross-equipped 
... Test it on a heavily graveled road .. . The 
wheel stays firm in your hands and the car holds 
to its course. New ease—control—safety!.. . 
Steer over chuck holes, ruts and railroad tracks. 
Still the wheel is steady—road shock con- 
quered ... Park in a tight place. You maneuver 
with ease—even with the car at a standstill 

The secret of all these advantages lies in the long 


RQSS 





lever and variable pitch of the cam—exc/usive 
in the Ross Cam and Lever Steering Gear 


DOUBLES YOUR ABILITY TO HANDLE YOUR CAR 


Know Ross advantages for yourself by 


a Ross-equipped car. Then you’ll insist on Ross 
Meanwhile, please mail coupon below for fr: 
booklet on steering, and a roster of Ros: 


cars, buses and trucks. It will int 


x 


ROSS GEAR AND TOOL Co., 
box 


Please send me your 


Name 


iddress 


Put 


a check after name « 
Ross 


Ford 


Dodge 


tree 


Cam ard Lever Steeris 


klet 


_ Steering Gears 


equipped 
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A TYPICAL NORRIS 
CREATION 
"The 
= Al nn ond Truffle 


Aptly named, the Norris 


Variety Box —the best 
balanced assortment of g//t 


candies in America. 


FRESH 
—ALWAYS FRESH! 
Good candy must be fresh 


Almond Truftle is a crisp, or it isn’t good candy. 


full-flavored almond rolled When you buy Norris 


in layers of milk chocolate, candy you can be sure that 


coftee caramel, and choco- all its goodness is intact. 


late filled with nuts —the The Norris dealer knows 
whole sprinkled (as a fin- that it is fresh, and unhesi- 


ishing touch!) with flaked tatingly recommends Norris 


Candies to you, while they 













chocolate. 1 | 
This intricately contrived | / \\j scill have every bit of their 
truffle is a /uscious confec- \\ original flavor in them. 
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(Continued from Page 170 


charge against her was unjust, and was 
still, she 


angered by the injustice; still 
was soiled by those shameful words, even 
in her own estimation. They were like mud 
that had been flung on her and that could 
not be washed away. “Filthy little thing 
you!”’ Mrs. Pardee had called her, and she 
felt unclean. 

She heard the door open. Someone came 
into the room. Juliana did not turn. What 
did it matter now if Katie knew? A cold 
compress was put on her forehead. Then a 
firm cool hand was laid on her hot hand, 
and she heard a calm voice saying some- 
thing, over and over. At first the meaning 
of the words could not penetrate her loneli- 
But presently the rhythm of that 
repeated phrase soothed her, and she began 
to listen. 

“TI don’t believe it, Juliana. 
isn’t true. I don’t believe it.” 

Suddenly Juliana clutched the hand that 
held hers. 

“T’d like to tell you a story, Juliana, if 
you can stop crying.”” So, when Juliana 
could stop crying, Alex told her own story. 


ness. 


I know it 


xIV 

Be pe see,” she ended, “I found out I 

wasn't the only unhappy person in 
the world. And pretty soon I was glad I 
hadn't died that time I thought I wanted 
to. So, now, instead of being married and 
having just a few children, I’ve got dozens. 
And I bore all my friends talking about 
them just as if I were a real mother. I bore 
them even worse with my begging, Juliana. 
Did you know I was a beggar? I hold out 
my hand and cry to everyone: ‘Give me 
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your money, or your time, or your talents, 
for my children!’ So what are you going to 
give me, Juliana?” 
“Me? Me, Miss 
anything!” 
“Yes, you have. 
“Oh! What is it?” 
“Listen, Juliana. There are some of my 


Alex? I haven't got 


A wonderful talent.” 


children who don’t know how to play.” 
“Don’t -know—how—to play?” Juli- 
ana breathed. 
“They've had such hard sad lives 


horrible lives—things so cruel I can’t even 
tell you—that now they’ve forgotten, or 
perhaps they never knew. And that’s your 
talent, Juliana: To play and pretend and 
make gay magic. Won't you make a little 
magic for my children?” 

“T’d do anything for you,” said Juliana. 

Just then there came a sound—a fa- 
miliar sound—through the wall, from the 
house next door. Hearing it, Juliana 
started and trembled. But then she clasped 
Alex’s hand all the closer, and fixed her 
eyes on her new friend’s in a 
promise of courage. 

Mrs. Pardee was singing. Singing her 
babies to sleep in their nest, and her voice 
was sweeter, more birdlike than ever; trill- 
ing, like a bird, more blithely than ever, 
after the storm. But tonight had 
changed her song: 


resolute 


she 


“And He called lit-tul cheel-dren 
As lambs ‘9 His fold! 

* Let the lit-tul ones come un-to Me!’ 
And He ca-alled lit-tul cheel-dren 
As lambs to Hee-es fold! 

‘ Let the lit-tul ones come 
Un-to Me!’”’ 


STEW’S COMPANY 


Continued from Page 23 


something was. The members of the Mid- 
night Pictures Corporation, Inc., of Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, U. S. A., were sick to 
death of European food. They possessed an 
unrecognized and suppressed desire for bar- 
becue and Brunswick stew! 

“‘An’ by golly,’’ mused Florian, ‘‘they is 
gwine fall in love with the pusson what 
gives it to ’em!”’ 

Here was his scintillant opportunity; 
here the chance to make a gesture and per- 
form an act which would restore him in a 
single magnificent bound to greater popu- 
larity than he had ever before enjoyed. It 
would reéstablish him and discomfit Exotic 
Hines at the same time. He drew a mental 
picture of the company assembled in the 
hotel dining room and of the waiters enter- 
ing with huge bowls of steaming Brunswick 
stew and great sides of barbecued pork. 
The howls of delight, the screams of pleas- 
ure, the ravenous falling to and then the 
enthusiastic demand for the concocter of 
the idea, and his own triumphal entry and 
modest speech: 

“Folks, you has done me dirt, but I re- 
turns good fo’ evil. I has furnished this 
Bumminham dinner an’ you is my gues’s.”’ 

Then, indeed, would they fall on his neck. 
Then would his generosity and thoughtful- 
ness cause the pendulum to swing far back 
in his own direction. Food! Birmingham 
food! Colored folks’ food! There was the 
key to the situation. 

Mr. Slappey thought back over the past 
five months. They had sailed from New 
York on an Italian ship. They had so- 
journed in Naples, Rome, Florence, Venice, 
Milan. They had lived in Nice and Mar- 
seilles and Algiers. He knew how the others 
felt, for he himself was surfeited with paté 
de fois gras and turbot and cervelet sausage 
and eggs matelote and eggs parméntiere. He 
had grown to hate compotes and fancy pud- 
dings and cheeses with queer names and 

He had learned to despise 
There was always a cream 
the fish, on the 


queerer tastes. 
cream sauces. 
sauce of some sort—on 
meat, on the salad. 

But most of all he loathed poulet! Florian 
and his friends had learned a bitter lesson 
since landing in Europe. They had learned 








that chicken is not necessarily chicken. In 
Birmingham the word 
menu meant a young and tender fowl, fried 
in butter; a delicacy of rare succulence and 
crispy appeal. In Europe chicken was a 
large and venerable animal, invariably 
baked, and usually disguised under a sauce 

Tender enough, perhaps, but pallid and 
tasteless. 

Midnight had eaten chicken, chicken, 
chicken until it had come to revolt at the 
very thought. Poulet! ‘‘Ah-h-h, m’sieu, 
but today we have shicken!” 

Midnight liked Europe. Midnight was 
accustomed to Europe. But Birmingham 
negroes were not, and never would be, satis 
fied with French food as a never-ending 
diet. They craved the frank honesty and 
appetizing odors of Birmingham dishes 
They wanted Brunswick stew and they 
wanted barbecue! 

The chef had gone when Florian reached 
the hotel. He sailed through the lobby 
without heeding a pointed remark dropped 
by Exotic Hines. Mr. Hines was riding 
high—surf-boarding on the wave which had 
capsized Mr. Slappey. Florian moved t 
the desk and addressed the 

“Ou est le tel 
painstakingly. 

He was informed that the maitre was in 
his room on the second floor. Mr. Slappey 
struggled again with his French: 

vat comprez Anglais, n'est pa 

The clerk grabbed his meaning out of thin 
air, with the peculiar genius of the French 
man in contact with American tourists, and 
assured him that the maitre spoke English 
mos’ gr-rand! Whereupon Mr. Slappey 
hied himself to the room of the most im- 
portant person in the hotel and commenced 
to unfold a scheme 

The maitre understood 
even exhibited enthusiasm 
opportunity to add two typically American 
dishes to his repertoire. Florian made it 
quite clear that the maitre might some day 


“chicken’’ on a 


) 1 
clerk: 


maitre d’hétel? he inquired 


Furthermore, he 
Here was his 


open a place of his own and specialize in 
Southern and Brunswick stew. 
The maitre waved his hands and vowed that 
Mr. Slappey was a gorgeous person. Then 


ceeded 


barbecue 


he obtained paper and pen and pr 
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both a Pirate 


and a Hero ~ 


Jean Lafitte, in the bloody historic days of more than a 


Lafitte 


century ago, reigned as a terror on the Gulf Coas 
ing and scuttling ships of almost every flag anc 
indulging in hand-to-hand combat with pistol] 
lass, and commanding a fleet of 
absolute “monarch of the 
country near New Orleans. Approached on S«¢ 
by an armed British brig, Lafitte was offered by its Com- 
mandant the sum of thirty thousand dollars t 
the British in the territory 
and the Gulf Coast. 
lengthy parley s, Lafitte met General Jac kson and Gover 


Declining this offer after 


nor Claiborne of Louisiana, wl 
dent Madison amnesty and par 
his followers, in return for their pledge of al 
the United States. 
ularly in the Battle of New Orleans. 


They fought valiantly 


One of the most picturesque of 
pirates and one of the m 
daring, Jean Lafitte fought b 


for and against the United States 


killed in a hand-to-hand battl 
yard a British slox po r 
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| to translate into French the recipes which 
| Florian explained with meticulous care. 
“Fust of all,” said Florian, “is the 
Brunswick stew, which is the fondest thing 
us all is of. Fo’ a small portion, you buys 
the follering: One pound of good, tender 
brisket of beef; three young chickens—not 
no roosters, neither—an’ one pint of Lima 
beans. Then you uses one pint of soup 
stock or maybe even water, an’ also you 
takes four ears of corn an’ cut the grain 
offen the cob. Then you gits three Irish 
potatoes, which you slices; two tomatoes, 
each cut into four pieces, an’ one small 
onion, good an’ strong. Add to that a 
teaspoonful of salt an’ the same of paprika 
an’ just a touch of Cayenne pepper. You 
dumps all them into a big pot an’ cook to- 
gether until ev’ything is well done. Then 


| you takes away the bones of the chickens 
| an’ the beef an’ you serves it hot.”” He 
| paused, entranced by the picture. “‘Com- 


prez, m’sieu?” 

““Ah-h-h! Oui! An’ the other? 
how you call—bobbacue?”’ 

“That?” Florian half closed his eyes. 
“That, Mistuh Maitre, is the mos’ elegant- 
est thing what ever was inwented. It is 
wonderful. Us can make it out of pork, 
veal or beef, of which we uses either the 
ribs or the hams. The fust thing to do is to 
make a smolderin’ fire out of oak wood or 
somethin’ like it. Then us places the meat 


The— 


| on a rack over that an’ keeps turnin’ it 


} aroun’. 


He eyed the maitre closely. 
“Savvy vous?” 

“*Oui-oui, m’sieu.” 

“Well, anyway, us uses a smolderin’ 
fire or either a charcoal fire, but the im- 
pawtant point is that the fire mustn’t blaze 
up. You gottoletitsmclder. Follerme?”’ 

“Ou.” 

‘‘Next thing we does is to make a sauce. 
Now I craves to esplain that there is bar- 
becue an’ barbecue, but the impawtantest 
thing about it is the sauce what you puts 
on it. You makes this out of three cans of 
tomatoes, five lemon juices, a pound of 
butter an’ some salt an’ Cayenne pepper. 
Then you make a small mop with a lump 
of gauze at the end, an’ all the time the 
meat is barbecuin’ you keep bastin’ it with 
this mop—dippin’ the gauze in the sauce 
an’ dripping it over the meat so it soaks in. 
’Tain’t easy, maitre. It takes fum five to 
six hours, an’ you got to keep bastin’ all the 
time. But when it’s finished! Golla! Cain’t 
you just see yo’se’f gittin’ a reputation as 
the swellest barbecuer in France? Cain’t 
you just?” 

The maitre bowed low and expressed his 
gratitude. Trouble, he averred, was noth- 
ing to so sincere an artist as himself. The 
following morning he personally intended 
to shop for the proper materials and Mr. 
Slappey could superintend the prelimi- 
naries. 

“But don’t say nothin’ to nobody,” 
warned Florian. ‘‘What us does is this: 
You gits all ready fo’ dinner an’ ev’ybody 
is sittin’ aroun’ lookin’ fo’ poulet, an’ then 
the waiters walks in with barbecue an’ 
Brunswick stew. A big applause goes up 
an’ they deman’s to know who does ’em 
this wonderful trick, an’ you an’ me come 
in an’ bow. How ’bout it?” 

The maitre’s sense of the dramatic re- 
sponded to Florian’s picture and he prom- 
ised secrecy. And that night Mr. Slappey 
slept well and dreamed fondly of his resto- 
ration to the good graces of the company. 

The following morning Exotic Hines ap- 
proached President Latimer on the matter 
of salary. Latimer was gruff. 

“Seems like you is holdin’ us up, Ex- 
otic.” 

“Seems like ain’t is. Ise the champeen 
cullud cam’raman of the whole world an’ 

| Ise entitled ‘i 

“You ain’t entitled to nothin’. But any- 
| way, Cesar Clump an’ I discusses this mat- 
ter private tonight. Right now we feels 
kind of partial to you, an’ if nothin’ hap- 
| pens to change our minds we maybe grants 


Se Teen ee 


“Hot dawg! An’ when will I know?” 
‘Cesar an’ me is gwine eat dinner to- 
night in a private room where us can talk 
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without disturbment. We lets you know 
right after.” 

Exotic departed in high glee. He took 
his hat, moved from the hotel and immedi- 
ately outside encountered a strange picture. 
Down the narrow street came Florian Slap- 
pey and the maitre d’hdtel. Both were 
loaded with bundles, and they were smiling 
broadly as they discussed some matter of 
evident importance. They passed Exotic 
without seeing him, but Mr. Hines’ sus- 
picions had been aroused. 

He knew that Florian should not be smil- 
ing. Mr. Slappey was due to be unutter- 
ably miserable. Yet here he was gallivanting 
around with the maitre, buying supplies. 
Instinct informed Mr. Hines that this was 
something which demanded investigation. 
Above all things he did not want Florian 
restored to power until after his own salary 
demands should have been satisfied, and he 
knew too well Florian’s habitual expres- 
sion on the eve of putting one of his 
schemes into operation. 

Exotic returned to the hotel. He dis- 
covered that Florian and the maitre had 
gone into the kitchen, whereupon Mr. Hines 
instituted a reconnaissance by stealth. He 
moved into the kitchen and came thence 
to the slightly open door of the pantry 
The voices of Florian Slappey and the culi- 
nary emperor came clearly to his ears. 

Exotic listened for only a few seconds 
until the full significance of the situation 
dawned upon him with horrifying force. 
He clutched the door jamb and shook his 
head sadly. 

Exotic Hines understood! In a flash it 
came to him that Florian Slappey had hit 
with unerring accuracy upon the cause of 
the company’s restlessness. They were 
homesick for Birmingham food. One gus- 
tatory excursion into the realm of Bruns- 
wick and barbecue, and the specter would 
be laid forevermore. 

Exotic tiptoed away. There was more to 
this than appeared on the surface. Tonight 
Orifice Latimer and Cesar Clump were to 
discuss his salary demands. They were on 
the verge of granting his request largely 
because they were peeved at Mr. Slappey. 
He reflected unhappily upon the inevitable 
reaction when there was placed before them 
the luscious meal Florian was preparing 
to be followed by the theatric announce- 
ment that it was the gift of Mr. Slappey 
Once again they would bow down before 
his genius and accept his counsel. 

Exotic Hines started his brain to func- 
tioning. There seemed nothing he could do, 
yet he knew that something must be done. 
He sought the sanctuary of his room and 
stared out broodingly over Paris. 

Florian was an expert barbecue man. 
Exotic recalled the barren period in 
Florian’s career when the dapper little 
fashion plate had been driven to accept a 
position in Bud Peaglar’s Barbecue Lunch 
Room and Billiard Parlor. During the term 
of his assistant cookship the viands dis- 
pensed by Bud had been of rare savor. 

“He knows,” reflected Exotic miserably, 
“just how to fix that meat, an’ perzackly 
how hot the sauce ought to be, an’ ig 

Mr. Hines stopped speaking. But he 
continued to think. His jaw sagged, his 
head twitched violently under the impact 
of anidea. Then a happy, determined look 
settled upon his countenance and he started 
downstairs. 

“Sweet bloomin’ dandelions!” said he to 
himself. ‘I reckon Ise got to 
Brother Slappey in his cookin’.”’ 

Mr. Hines moved toward the Place de 
l’Opéra with amazing speed, considering 
the sidewalk congestion. He continued 
thence to the Rue Scribe, where there was a 
large English drug store. To the clerk who 
came forward he stated his needs. The 
clerk was puzzled, but Exotic insisted. 

“Yas-suh, just them two things. A box 
of powdered alum an’ some capsicum. Real 
hot capsicum.” 

He left the store a few minutes later, his 
treasures held tightly in the right hand. 
His return to the hotel was negotiated more 
slowly. Each detail of the exquisite plan to 

(Continued on Page 177 
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The American Radiator Build- 
ing, New York City, is the source 
and center of a world-wide heat- 
ing service. From these offices are 
directed the great wealth of re- 
sources and experience which 
have constituted American 
Radiator Company, A WORLD 
INSTITUTE OF HEATING. 
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mand, AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY, 
by right of incomparable heating ser- 
vice, has steadily improved the health, 


happiness, and efhiciency of nations 


Supported and confirmed by the 


motives of service, aided by the 


precision and efficiency of scientific 
method, American Radiator has spread 
the sphere of its usefulness to the 
farthest quarters of the globe. 

Heat, at its most healthful and com- 
fortable temperature, is the only com- 
modity we offer. To this end all the 
facilities of commerce and of science 
are applied —in American Radiator 
laboratories, factories and Branches 
throughout the world. The world 
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(Continued from Page 174 
frustrate Florian was taking definite shape. 
And he knew that his hour would not come 
until the afternoon 

At one o'clock the company assembled 
for lunch. At one end of the long table 
Florian ate sparingly. A furtive smile 
played about the corners of his lips. His 
eyes glowed in anticipation of the evening 
If he was conscious of the unfriendly atti- 
tude of his associates he gave no sign. 

At the other end of the table Exotic 
Hines also smiled. But his smile was very 
broad. He was in the excellent position of 
having seen Florian’s hand and then been 
given access to the entire deck for the pur- 
pose of benefiting his own. The evening 
meal promised to be interesting. 

Immediately after lunch Florian disap- 
peared, and Exotic knew he had visited the 
kitchen. Mr. Hines settled himself in the 
lobby with an illustrated French magazine. 
He waited there for two hours. He knew 
what was happening. Florian was superin- 
tending the making of the barbecue sauce, 
and was personally attending to the bast- 
ing. He visioned the slender Mr. Slappey 
standing affectionately over the meat, dip- 
ping his gauze swab into the rich seasoning 
and then dripping it tenderly over the 
pork. Mr. Hines’ mouth watered. He him- 
self yearned for the barbecue but, after all, 
business was business and it behooved him 
to frustrate Florian’s scheme. 

It was three o'clock before Mr. Slappey 
left the kitchen. He was accompanied by 
the maitre d’hétel, and as the ill-assorted 
pair passed through the lobby Mr. Slap- 
pey’s glance dwelt briefly on the figure of 
Midnight’s cameraman. Exotic smiled 
frigidy and Florian sneered. Then Mr. 
Slappey and the maitre proceeded into the 
street. 

Mr. Hines waited a few seconds, then 
rose and went to the window. He saw the 
two concocters of Birmingham barbecue 
headed east. Satisfied now that he had am- 
ple time for the putting into effect of his 
Machiavellian scheme, Exotic went— with 
his package—to the kitchen. 

He stepped through the door and was as- 
sailed by the exquisitely maddening odor of 
barbecue which was just beginning to barb. 
The air was surcharged with the fragrance 
of roasting meat and of sauce perfectly 
spiced. 

Three huge sides of pork turned slowly 
on the great spit. An earnest cook moved 
from one to the other and swabbed each in 
turn with his gauze mop. He worked 
slowly and earnestly — dipping his mop into 
the sauce, then applying it with an artist's 
touch to the fragrant meat. Exotic ad- 
vanced. The cook looked up. It was quite 
evident that he was not a party to the 
secret which united Florian Slappey and 
the maitre d’hétel. 

Mr. Hines smiled a greeting and ges- 
tured toward the barbecue. 

“Vous avez barbecue?”’ he ventured with 
difficulty. 

“Oui, m’sieu.”’ 

““M’m’m!” observed the 
“La parfum est magnifique.” 

The cook returned a broadside in French. 
Exotic moved closer and stared at the meat 
in rapt admiration. He lifted a spoon and 
dipped it meditatively into the pot contain- 
ing the sauce. This he tasted with the fine 
discrimination of the epicure. 

“Tres bon!”’ he complimented, “‘but it 
demander more sel. Sel, sil vous plais, 
mushoor.”’ 

The chef obediently placed his mop on 
the table beside the pot containing the 
sauce and moved across the kitchen for the 
salt. 

Exotic worked with the speed of a 
prestidigitator. His hand flashed from his 
pocket, and with a swift gesture the con- 
tents of one small box labeled “Capsicum” 
were spilled into the theretofore luscious 
sauce. Almost as swiftly another box was 
produced and a sizable portion of powdered 
alum was also injected. 

When the cook returned with the salt 
Mr. Hines was smiling happily. He ac- 
cepted the salt and sprinkled a bit of it into 


cameraman. 
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the sauce, then made an elaborate pretense 
of tasting. He beamed upon the chef 

**Ah-h-h! mushoor,”’ he observed, “‘i/ est 
parfait. Magnifique 

He lounged around long enough to assure 
himself that the chef's suspicions had not 
been aroused. That dignitary was continu- 
ing happily on his job, without presuming 
to taste the sauce which his chief had pre 
pared and this nice American had compli- 
mented. Dab-dab-dab went the sauce over 
the meat--drop by drop powdered alum 
and capsicum into the 
Exotic Hines waved a happy hand and 
moved from the kitchen. He was a very, 
very cheerful man. 

During the balance of the afternoon Mr 
Hines strolled the streets of Paris, dwelling 
upon the approaching debacle. He knew 
that Florian was strutting about in great 
pride, and he knew that this pride was 
destined to precede a devastating fall 

Exotic was exceedingly well pleased with 
himself. He was back at the hotel at 6:30. 
The lobby contained a dozen members of 
the Midnight troupe: Lawyer and Mrs. 
Chew, Cesar and Sicily Clump, Forcep 
Swain, Sam Gin. 
corner reading, and Exotic moved to his 
vicinity. 

“You ain’t reached no decision yet on 
my sal’ry, has you, Mistuh President? 

“No. But I is inclined.” 

“Which way?” 

‘“‘Nemmin’ which way. I discusses the 
matter comprehensive tonight at dinner 
with Director Clump an’ lets you know 
thereafter.” 

Exotic’s eyes narrowed. “‘ You-all two 
ain’t dinin’ with the comp’ny tonight?” 

“Nope. We eats in a separate dinin’ 
room, where us talks private.”’ 

“But,” inquired Mr. Hines with peculiar 
insistence, “‘you eats the same food, don’t 
you?” 

‘“*Posolutely. What eatments they serves 
the others they also bring to us.” 

Exotic moved away beatifically. He 
drew a mental picture of the toothsome 
dishes being brought to the company’s 
president and chief director; their loud 
cries for the name of the person who had 
thought of the idea and managed its execu- 
tion. Then their first mouthful of the bar- 
becue—the terrible bite of capsicum and 
the awful effect of alum! And his own 
delicate suggestion that Mr. Slappey must 
have perpetrated this outrage as a means of 
getting even for their recent indifference! 

At seven o'clock sharp the doors of the 
dining room were flung open and twenty- 
one members of The Midnight Pictures 
Corporation, Inc., trooped into the room 
President Latimer and Director Julius 
Cesar Clump moved grandly into a small 
room adjoining. The members of the com- 
pany were hungry. They glanced at the 
menu, and somebody dropped a single bit- 
ter word. 

‘“* Poulet!”’ he groaned. 

Florian Slappey did not seat himself with 
the others. Instead, he moved toward the 
kitchen where he was joined by the smiling 
maitre d’hétel. They talked earnestly, and 
Exotic Hines smiled diabolically. 

He visioned the scene which was about 
to be enacted. 
waiters bearing aloft sizzling barbecue and 
steaming stew; the how! of glee from the 
assembled troupers; the moment of deli- 
cious hesitation before the first taste; then 
the reaction! The terrible, awful, catas- 
trophic reaction when their mouths should 
be scorched by capsicum and twisted with 
alum. 
had committed this heinous of 
crimes. He could see Florian waiting, eager 
and smiling, anticipating the moment of his 
triumph. He gloated over the prospect of 
Mr. Slappey’s consternation. Exotic Hines 
was very happy. 

The waiters entered. The maitre d’hétel 
and Mr. Florian S!appey stood together in 
the doorway, watching. The members of 
Midnight, sitting around the table, eyed 
the strange dishes with interest. Noses 
crinkled. There was a certain odor—a tan- 
talizing suggestion of 


' Some barbecue! 


soaked pork 


Latimer was seated in a 
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EAS TEST Easy Chair 


“Hallelujah!” The roar came from the 
throat of Professor Aleck Champagne as he 
leaped to his feet. “Folks! Cast yo’ eyes 
thither. Does you reckernize what has 
came amongst us”?’’ 

And then a thunder of applause went 


ceilingward. 


’ 


‘Barbecue!’ 

**An’ Brunswick stew!” 

A dazed, hushed silence fell upon the 
group. They stared in awe at this bit of 
Birmingham brought to Paris. Some were 
on the verge of tears. Sicily Clump, wife of 
Cesar, arose. 

“Ladies an’ gemmun,” she proclaimed 


| loudly, ‘‘some good fairy has been heah. 


Things like this don’t just happen. We has 
yearned an’ pined an’ prayed fo’ this food, 
an’ never knowed what us was craving. 


| Now we has gotit. Folks, we got to do this 


thing right. I suggests that we leave the 
waiters he’p us all to the barbecue an’ stew. 
But we don’t none of us taste it until ev’y- 
body is ready. When all is served I gives 
the signal an’ we commences together. 
What says you?”’ 

“* Atta gal! What you has got in yo’ haid, 
Sicily, is brains!’’ 

Exotic had difficulty in restraining a 
burst of open laughter. Things could not 
have suited him better. No danger now of 
everybody failing to receive the full blast of 


| bitterness which he had injected into the 


sauce. His eyes roved to where Florian was 
standing. Mr. Slappey was perched on the 
peak of happy anticipation. His lithe fig- 
ure was tensed, his eyes shone, he was lean- 
ing forward. Exotic quivered with unholy 
joy. 

** An’ when they taste that capsicum an’ 


Slappey is gwine git!”’ 

The Brunswick stew was ladled out. The 
barbecue was sliced expertly and each plate 
piled high with generous helpings. Sicily 
rose. 

“Ready, ev’ybody?” she called. 

“Gal, us is!”’ 

““Then’’—Exotic could see the trium- 
phant gleam in Florian’s eyes—‘‘com- 
mence!”’ 

Nineteen forks speared nineteen crispy 
slices of barbecued meat. Nineteen mouths 
opened, and nineteen sets of teeth closed 
eagerly on nineteen dainty morsels. 

Florian Slappey was smiling in anticipa- 
tion of his triumph. Exotic Hines was 
tensed for the explosion. And then some- 
thing very queer happened. A great shout 
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arose and shook the room. Nineteen super- 
latively happy colored persons voiced un- 
diluted pleasure: 

‘This heah is the grandest barbecue that 
was ever cooked!” 

Exotic Hines blinked. He choked. He 
grasped the table and stared about. The 
room swam before his gaze. 

They were eating the barbecue! They 
were consuming it with enthusiastic relish! 
And the sauce - 

Someone raised a shout, demanding to 
know who had prepared this dish. And it 
was then that Mr. Florian Slappey came 
forward with the maitre d’hétel. He an- 
nounced himself as the concocter of the 
idea. They left their seats and gathered 
about him. 

“Boy,” wept Opus Randall, Florian’s 
chronic enemy, ‘‘I don’t know what manna 
tastes like, but barbecue is better!”’ 

It wasatriumph. They acclaimed Flo- 
rian as a superman and vowed eternal al- 
legiance and friendship. And when they 
stepped back and gave him breathing 
space, Mr. Slappey turned to the pop-eyed 
Exotic Hines. 

“You ain’t eatin’ yo’ barbecue, Exotic,” 
he said. ‘Ain’t it good?” 

Mr. Hines blinked. Florian spoke 
suavely: 

“You must of thought us was terrible 
dumb, Mistuh Hines. Time we come back 
the chef cook tol’ us that somebody had 
been in the kitchen an’ I got a hunch who 
it was. So I tasted that sauce you fixed.” 

He moved closer to the stricken camera- 
man and dropped a hand on his shoulder. 

“It was lucky,” he observed, ‘‘that the 
sauce had only been put on one piece of 
meat. The others wasn’t yet touched when 
we found out about yo’ li'l’ scheme. It was 
real thoughtful of you to try to he’p me 
out, an’ of course I di’n’t want nothin’ to 
go to waste, so vi 

His speech was interrupted by a stran- 
gled howl, and then another. The door of 
the private dining room was flung violently 
back and two wild-eyed figures catapulted 
into the room. President Latimer and 
Director Clump were laboring under high 
excitement and considerable agony. They 
leaped forward with eyes blazing and hands 
clasped over tortured mouths. 

“It was thisaway, Exotic,”’ finished Mr 
Slappey. ‘“‘I didn’t want to see that good 
barbecue wasted. So the piece what you 
fixed I sent in to President Latimer and 
Director Clump with your compliments!”’ 
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BY MAR n BERTS, PHILADEL OMIA 


The Japanese Garden in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Y OU'’LL call it a miracle, too, when you 








‘ , see the water stay hot all through the washing 
' 4 2 au Je. TY , 7< 
No broken buttons — no deep wrinkles for underneath the Essy is s special gas heater 


You'll see each piece come out spotlessly clean, that can also be used to sterilize white pieces 
without a single button broken off or a single And when the washing is all done, you'll even 
} hard-to-iron wrinkle put in. Gentle though your see the Easy empty itself 
i own careful hands may be in handling the clothes, Tak "= 3 a, 
the New Easy is even more gentle. ake advantage of this free offer 
‘a 


Until you’ve done a washing with the New Easy "See all these wonders, right in your own home 


you have no idea how easy the task can be. Just Thousands of women already have opened their 
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Dont miss your chance 


See this wash-day miracle 
right in your own home 


We will lend you a New Easy and let you 


see the New Easy Washer with its two see for yourself the amazing way it washes, washing machine. Don’t wait a minut 


tubs—one tub that washes and another dries 1} lles the water all - longer. Just phone the nearest Easy dealet 
tub that dries—both working at once. ries and handles the water all at once and on your next wash-day the New | 
Let us show you next wash-day how W n the You 
quickly, gently and easily a washing can really be — press a button and move a lever. You'll see th have to} t S] 
done. You’ll see the New Easy wash and damp-dry — water handled for you by a marvelous new water you wish to keep the Eas do is make 
/ at the same time. You'll see a batch of clothes as __ circulating system. As the suds, the rinse and the all t the 
large as sixteen double sheets handled at one time — blue water come out of the clothes in the dryer Se ee aap saiameaiiaiiie’ 
—eight sheets washed while eight more are dried. — each in turn flows back to its proper place. You N.Y 
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Some people just won’t clean their sidewalks! 


- 
eo you had better wear rubbers. That is the only 
SURE way to keep your feet warm and dry and 
your shoes dry and clean when outdoors in winter. 


UST as sure as snow comes in winter, 
~ there is bound to be at least one lot that 
you have to pass where the snow is not 
cleaned off the sidewalk. 


You can probably name off-hand adozen 
places where you always have either to 
plunge through cold, wet snow or try to 
step in the tracks of those who have gone 
before you and tramped down the snow. 





You can slip into a pair of Ball-Band Monopul Arctics or Galoshes in a jiffy. 


No buckles simply ONE PULL ¢o close, or ONE PULL ¢o open. 


and a special construction prevents sag and wrinkle 





A stylish fit on 


You don’t like to do either. But still 
you “hate to wear rubbers.” 

Do you hate to wear rubbers worse than 
you hate having soggy stockings, wet 
shoes or cold, damp feet? Do you hate 
them more than you do taking quinine? 

Better be sensible and get yourself some 
overshoes—rubbers for wet weather and 
galoshes for cold weather. And when you 
get them, wear them. 

Do you enjoy outdoor 
sports? There are all sorts 
of Ball-Band rubber, woolen 
and leather footwear for 


Look for the 
RED BALL 
Trade Mark 


BOOTS 
ARCTICS 






LIGHT RUBBERS 
GALOSHES .«. SPORT AND WORK SHOES 


hunting, skiing, fishing, tobogganing. For 
indoor and summer sports our regular can- 
vas sport shoes are the thing. 


Look for the Red Ball trade mark 


Ask for Ball-Band and look for the Red 
Ball trade mark. Then you will have 
rubbers that fit and look well and that 
will give you more days wear. The high 
gloss finish on Ball-Band light rubbers and 
arctics preserves their new appearance. 
For two generations millions of people 
have bought more days wear in rubber 
and woolen footwear by making sure that 
the Red Ball trade mark was on every pair. 
There are shoe stores everywhere that 
sell Ball-Band footwear. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, write us for booklet 
and the name of a 
nearby dealer who can. 
Mishawaka Rubber & 
Woolen Mfg. Co., 467 
Water St.,Mishawaka, Ind. 


BALL 


RUBBER & WOOLEN 


FOOTWEAR 


HEAVY RUBBERS 
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CLASSICS OF A RING 
RECOLLECTION 


Continued from Page 40 


with fifty cents for a three-dollar one or 
start a rush for the choice places after the 
main-bout fighters are in the ring. 

Many a time I have given out seats to 
friends and found myself in the ring ready 
to fight and forced to watch my friends be- 
ing ousted from their seats in an argument 
with a rowdy whose idea of right was might. 
All that hurts the game— hurts it badly. 

I never fought under Rickard, but, in my 
judgment, he ranks with Campbell on the 
score of management; and were that not 
so the fight crowd would still be the hood- 
lum mob that once it was. 

In my day proper handling of the crowd 
was important to me because it offered 
Stip and myself opportunity to gauge the 
percentage amount which should come to 
us for our services. There were very few 
promoters whose figures convinced me 
at all. 

These thoughts are recited solely to add 
facts to your knowledge of the ring as I 
knew it. Perish the thought, as my chorus- 
girl friend used to say, that it is all fighting! 

However, as champion, Stip and I did 
save a little money. Stip bought a home in 
Indianapolis for his mother and once again 
he enlarged the diamond ring that held first 
place in his mellow heart. I had some $15,- 
000 laid away after making three fights as 
champion 

It is, perhaps, interesting to note that 
when I had felt the sea of defeat envelop 
me, and finally opened my eyes to the light 
of day as I sprawled, helpless, on the floor 
of a ring, that $15,000 had shrunk to ex- 
actly $14,787. My last ten fights had cost 
me money because of the freedom with 
which a champion spends! 

But on with the tale! 

In order that our title might not be at 
stake every time we fought, we dickered a 
good deal on the matter of weight. We 
would fight anybody desired, but not at 
championship weight—a sheer subterfuge 
to hang on to our belt at any cost. The re- 
sult was that we found ourselves fighting 
against men heavier by pounds than I was. 
We played continuously the game of 
trickery. 

I recall one battle that came perilously 
close to a grudge affair. The man I fought 
was pounds above the limit of my class, but 
used the fact that I would not make weight 
for him as the medium of much publicity, 
all of which criticized me. The truth was 
that he himself could not have made the 
class weight by any means short of a leg 
amputation. 

But the old ballyhoo built up a lot of in- 
terest and, in me, not a little ire. When we 
crossed gloves in the ring I told this gentle 
customer frankly that I intended pasting 
him to a fare-thee-well. 


A Light Purse for Heavy Work 


The result was instantaneous. He started 
a foot race that angered me more than any- 
thing else could have done. All he did was 
run away from me and hide behind his own 
arms. I spent the entire fight chasing him 
and growing more and more angry. Finally, 
with the end of the bout but ten seconds 
away, he straightened from his crouch, as- 
sumed a most ferocious attitude and expres- 
sion, did a meaningless little dance and 
said, ‘‘ Now come to it, you big bum!” 

If I repeated now exactly what I told him 
then it would be deleted. Suffice it to say 
that I would have no score for complaint if 
it were deleted. , I threw one real punch at 
that leaping leopard’s chin, missed, ca- 
reened into the ropes and was hung out like 
Mrs. Murphy’s wash when the final bell 
clattered. On the strength of that, which 
did not help matters a bit, they gave the 
other fellow the decision! 

There ensued a hue and cry for a battle 
between us at weight. I finally agreed, 
made the weight, the fight was billed as a 


championship affair and we met. The long- 
legged runner climbed into the ring that 
second time looking like an anwmic eel and 
still six pounds above the weight limit. He 
was literally steamed down until his ribs 
had the appearance of a topographical map 
of the Alps. I knocked him out in a round 
because he was too weak to run that time 

Although I had been guaranteed $7500 
for the bout, I collected but $3000 because 
it was not a championship affair! The fact 
that the customers had fallen, and paid 
their money the same as though the belt 
had hung on the result, weighed not at all in 
the scruples of the conscientious promoters! 
My opponent had come in overweight. The 
fact cost me $4500. Frankly, it also ac- 
counted for his knock-out in the first round 
But that is old stuff now 

Joe Welling—and what a little wonder 
man of the ring he was-—recently dined 
with me and we talked much of fights. Joe 
met them ail, and is, I think, now instruc- 
tor of boxing at the New York Athletic 
‘lub. 

““You remember Blank?" he said, men- 
tioning a lad who later became lightweight 
champion. 

‘“*Sure-—a good boy, too,” I agreed 
The Boy Who Wasn't Ready 


‘Did I ever tell you about my fight with 
him? That was a sweetheart! 
in Jersey training when a wire comes ask- 
ing me to fight this kid. I needed money, 
too; and I was in great shape 

‘“*I wired yes and named a price. The 
promoters agreed and I got all set, had the 
dough spent, pretty near—you know, a 
promise is almost like cash, and this prom- 
ise put me on Easy Street. 

‘Three hours before I was to take the 
train I got a wire telling me the fight was 
off. I went out, ate a whale of a meal and 
drank three glasses of beer. The next 
morning I get a wire that the fight is on 
again, and to come a-runnin’. 

“Well, I went—slept in a berth the night 
before the fight. When I get there this kid's 
manager comes to me and says: ‘Joe, this 
lad is only a kid. Carry him along. Don’t 
break his heart. This is a nice shot for you. 
We knew you'd pack the house, that’s why 
we sent for you. But the kid ain’t ready 
for as tough a boy as you yet.’ 

“Well,” Joe continued, ‘‘there ain't any 
sense in pastin’ a kid just for the fun of 
pastin’ him, so I come out at the first bell 
and fiddle a little, not thinkin’ much about 
the kid. What does he do but bend one 
over my whiskers that dropped me deader’n 
a mackerel! 

“I'm up at nine, but don’t know it my- 
self. I went the ten with that kid on bluff 
alone. All he had to do was step in and 
finish me. I remember only half the fight. 
I took a sweet pasting that night, and the 
next day I says to myself, ‘Joe,’ I says, 
‘the next time somebody slips you a gentle 
palooka that ain’t ready for you yet, run 
like hell.’”’ 

Joe bore no ill will, despite the fact that 
he had been, so to speak, struck by the ser- 
pent he had shielded. That is characteris- 
tic of knights of the whirling mitt 

Smiling proof of their unwillingness to 
cause others trouble of a lasting nature is 
found in the experience of a truly famous 
boxer a number of years ago. He had per- 
mitted himself to invest in the leaping 
dominoes— got into a game of craps where 
some skilled colored gentry were earnestly 
endeavoring to make ends meet 

The colored gentry succeeded at the 
boxer’s expense. When the latter became 
convinced that something more potent than 
mere hard luck was against him, he took 
one of the fortunate darkies to task. In the 
instantaneous mélée which ensued the 
fighter narrowly escaped with his life 
They all, of course, knew that he was a 
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Prevents Freezing 
and Boiling 


pier a Blackhawk Water | p 
(PRO and protect. your Ford | 
ke, al nently against freezing, overheatir 
2S 1 ] and the troubles that fol Vt 








WE PAY THE 
FREIGHT 


You can buy all 
materials for a com- 
plete home direct 
from the manufac- 
turer at big savings, 
on lumber, millwork, hardware an 
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the freig) . 
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Cost of lumbe 1 5 Room ALADDIN $498 


Aladdin’s 21 aaa Success 


laddin ¢ 


NEAREST MILI PODAY 


The ALADDIN Comecnr, Bay City, Michigan 


Wilmington, N.C.; Portland, Ore.; Toronto, Ontario 


7 Room ALADDIN $765 





Story-and-Half $789 


7 Room ALADDIN $959 
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: Electric Irons I 
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Table Stoves 


Urn Heaters l 
Water Heaters 
Air Heaters 
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} The Key to Better Cooking | 
The key to better cooking is—Perfect Control. Ang that is what every LaH 
Electrics Rangevequipped with current-saving Fall Time and Tempera- 
ture Controls, provides. You will save time and copking worry with one of 
these remarkable ranges. Your Electrip Light Company or dealer will >) 

show you-the ful¥ por-elain enameled, round-cornered oven and 
many other features See it today—or write us now. ~) 
« ~* .. Manufactured by 3" ») 
A. J. LINDEMANN & HOVERSON COMPANY ~— --~ 
421 Cleyeland Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin a, 
405 Lexington Ave., New York L&H Bidg. Chicago d) 
1636— 14th Se., Denver 715 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
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Bakes 4 extra large, de 
licious waffles, rapidly 
and evenly Distinc- 
tive Colonial design, 
heavily nickel-plated. 


The 
LeH Electrics 
Waffle [ron 
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Long Wear and Economy 


It is solidly 


N 


There is more asbestos in Raybestos. 


and compactly woven and “treated” by a special 
saturant which impregnates every particle of the 
lining. These qualities assure long wear and 


economy no matter how far you travel. 


», THE RAYBESTOS COMPANY, Bridgeport, Connecticut 


aPS S.RELA 


Or 


There is a Raybestos Brake Service 
Station in Your Town 

















| fighter, and armed themselves with any 

| available weapon to offset his fighting skill. 
One darky had recourse to his national 

| weapon, and the fighter soon found himself 

bleeding freely from a cut jaw. The edge of 

| an assertive razor had narrowly missed his 
throat! The darkies fled. 

Later that night, after the fighter had 
seen his wound cared for by a physician, the 
police came to him and took him to a sta- 
tion house for the purpose of identifying his 
assailants. The fighter went quite willingly. 

There were his colored friends. The toils 
of the law had woven about them. It but 
remained for the police to procure positive 
identification and their case was complete. 
The darky who had used the razor seemed 
to hold a particular appeal for the fighter. 
He walked toward him, gazing intently into 
his frightened face. 

“Know this coon?”’ the desk sergeant de- 
manded officiously. 

The fighter went closer, ran a speculative 
hand over the fresh plaster on his cheek, 
cocked an eye uncertainly. 

Then he swung a sledge-hammer right 
square to the black chin of the barber un- 
restrained. The darky, as the fighter said 
later, went out like a light. 

Before any could speak the fighter turned 
to the uniformed officer. “It ain’t him, 
sarge,’’ he lamented. ‘‘I never seen that 
darky before in my life!” 

It is a good man who can take his medi- 
cine like a man, and that ability is char- 
acteristic of fighters. 

Nevertheless, I should have been wise to 
follow the excellent advice Joe Welling 
offered in several of the bouts during my 
reign as champ. Those were hard days. 
But they were the same sort of thing that I 
have already told you about, so I will not 
dwell upon them. My risks were enhanced 
by possession of the title. Life for me be- 
came a saturnalia of elbows, hair, heads, 
shoulders, thumbs and the palms of gloves, 
to say nothing of the legitimate savagery of 
a man laying his all upon the altar of fame 
and fortune. 

Shortly a promoter of vision sent up a 
ballyhoo that I could beat the champion of 
the weight class above me. His idea seemed 
to be that I fought only heavier men any- 
way, and that my speed against the other 
champion’s strength and courage would 
make the ring spectacle of a generation. 


Out for a Larger Crown 


I was all for that. My title would not be 
at stake and the purse might be, for those 
days, a huge one. It took time to build the 
thing up, but the promoter was patient. 
Stip showed still his immense confidence in 
me. Defeat, he believed, was not for me. 

Ultimately the match was made and we 
established our training camps. My pleas- 
antest recollection of all that training grind 
was the ability of Harry Monroe with a 
harmonica. Night after night we sat about 
the camp and Harry played his harmonica 
and sang. It took the edge off the grind. 

“You will be a double champ,” Stip 
would assure me when I grew restive and 
doubtful. ‘‘ You will paste this large bum 
right off’n his shoe leather. He ain't got 
only two hands!” 

This time our campaign was one which 
never considered gaining a knock-out vic- 
tory. We knew that the opposition would 
have from nine to fourteen pounds’ weight 
advantage and that he was stronger than | 
by city blocks. Thus we hung everything 
upon the one peg of speed and tricks. Ours 
was to win by decision. 

The fight took place in an open-air arena 
and during the afternoon of a holiday. The 
sun was bright and warm, and we tossed a 
coin for selection of corners. We lost the 
toss and were forced to take the corner 
upon which the sun shone brightest. 

Stip rubbed a little mud on my cheek 
bones so that the bright rays would not 


blind me in the ring. He greased my face 


illegally, and the referee caught him and 
with a towel rubbed the grease off my 
countenance. Stip promptly put it back 
and we got away with it. 
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The fight was scheduled for longer than I 
ever before had fought, but I felt so su 
premely confident and in such excellent 
condition that the fact did not impress me 
Betting was heavily against me on the score 
that “a good little man cannot beat a good 
big man.”’ 

I do not think I did much of anything in 
the first five rounds. My left worked 
steadily to the other champion’s face and 
he was easy to hit. But hitting him, I must 
confess, was like pelting a brick wall witt 
feathers. 

Once, in that time, he threw his right- 
hand punch, and what a killer it was! | 
blocked it easily. Tossed my left up and 
caught the blow in midair, then stepped in 
with a wicked right to the body. But my 
right never landed! The force of his punch 
bent my defending arm as it might have a 
reed. 

His fist crashed through my guard, 
caught me above the ear and spun me 
around. How that lad could hit! After 
that experience I allotted many, many 
rounds to a process of terpsichorean fan- 
tasy. I thanked my Maker for good feet and 
legs, and my experience for a million tricks 
with which to avoid sudden death. At times 
the ring seemed to me to be about the size 
of a shoe box in its infancy. 


The Great Ring Mystery 


My left speared his face and I brought 
blood from his nose. Finally one of his 
eyes began to swell.. I took a chance 
midway through the fight with a one-two 
punch. I landed it, and I know it hurt him, 
for it cut his eye; but he countered even 
then with a punch that must have sent a 
thrill through my entire genealogical line. 

Every time he hit me I lost all track of 
dates, rounds and stock-market quotations. 
It was like stepping around a corner sud- 
denly and being gripped by a terrific wind 
I felt it all over, no more at the point of im 
pact than everywhere else! 

Dance, dance, dance! I must have 
covered miles under that hot sun. And I 
was winning, in spite of everything. I was 
far ahead on points. My left hand beat a 
tattoo on his face that kept the gore running 
in a most impressive manner. I was not 
tired —was certain that I could avoid danger 
all afternoon and fairly romp home with a 
decision. 

So much did this belief appear true that 
the betting around the ringside shifted from 
ten to three on the heavier champion to ten 
to eight. With the glorious end but four 
rounds away, the inglorious one overtook 
me. 

If I could tell you just how it happened I 
would explain to myself what has ever been 
a mystery to me. I recall always, in this 
connection, the words of the champion I 
had beaten: “I never expected to lose.”’ 

I certainly never expected to lose that 
hot afternoon. I had the fight perfectly in 
hand. Stip’s face was wrinkled into its 
well-known grin of victory. The battling 
had become almost mechanical, and Stip 
told me just before the debacle that many 
of the fans had already risen and were 
making for handy exits, assured now that 
the last four rounds would be as the pro- 
cession before them, and that I would win 

1 was stronger, I think, than midway 
through the battle. My legs were in per- 
fect shape; my hands ached but a very 
little, my second wind had proved in 
exhaustible and I was certain that I knew 
every trick that lad had in his bag. 

Take my place for a moment and let me 
tell you what I saw. Then you tell me what 
happened. 

At the opening of the final round both of 
us were up at the bell. The floor of the ring 
was stained with blood and a good deal of 
water had splashed from soaked heads 
during the Marathon fight we had staged 
I had that constantly in mind, for I feared 


slipping. During that bout I consumed the 


juice of seven oranges, and once I had 


kicked an orange seed out of the ring as we 


fought, and that for fear of suddenly lost 


looting. ‘Continued on Page 185 
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The carefree road that leads to the fulfill 
ment of immortal longings 


Adventure. Romance. Beauty. Escape 
for a little while from the dull sameness 
ol succeeding davs 

For thousands this summer the road will 


end somewhere among the painted peaks of 


the Rockies 
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NATIONAL PARK 
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And for the largest group of all, it is signif Wind RIVER CAnerer 
icant, the road again will be the Burlington ied neuen 
NATIONAL U . 
¥ y y y (ESTES ) PARK — 
A COLORADO > 
The Burlington has become the National eT ey ee ost \> 
Park Line, the nation’s largest carrier of a ‘ «AX ” 
summer tourists to the Rockies, for a reason 
This railroad has always regarded this Amar ro & 
part of its work as a great and important fy 
public service. P 
For years it has co-operated with the Na- . 
tional Park Service, with local transportation 
companies, with hotels and dude ranches, r - tegen gs 
in opening the playgrounds of the Rockies ) Bur 
It has helped to make low cost vacations 
possible for millions. The railroad fare in summet twenty years. Good accommodations may 
is only slightly more than half-fare for the rounx in Colorado today for as low as § i week 
trip to Rocky Mountain points. In Yellowstone The Burlington follows the R 
the cost of the 4'4 day tour has increased only $2 glorious miles. It links up ¢t rreat P 


The Burlington Route 
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Build 
to Withstand 


Hurricane Winds 





The Miami house is stuccoed 
to conform to the style there. 


WO rules only need you observe to 
"sao vour home proof against the 
sustained fury of a hurricane. Frame your 
house of Southern Pine—the supreme 
structural wood of the world. Follow the 
long recognized Fifteen Points of good 
ynstruction. Then let winds blow! 


[hese Fifteen Points are incorporated ina 
house now being erected by the Southern 
Pine Association in Miami, Florida, with 
the co-operation of the Miami Lumber- 
men’s Credit Bureau, the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors and the Architectural 
league of Greater Miami. 


1 } 
' } 


he all Important Fifteen Points 
are shown in this engineer’s drawing of one 

ner of the frame of the Miami house. 
Notice (1) how the sill is anchored, bolted, 
to the foundation. The sub-floors (2) run 
liagonally and at right angles to each other. 


H here is corner 


Several of t 


bracing (3) and the braces 
re cut into the studs. The rafters (4) are 
nchored to the main frame. Consult your 
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As the hurricane-proof house 
would look in wood siding. 


architect. He will endorse this common- 
sense construction which characterizes 
structures that have stood the storms of 
many decades. 


Any home, whether in storm-swept areas or 
not, deserves good construction of this char- 
acter. You can finish your home as you 
wish—wood siding, stucco or brick veneer 
—but do not slight its frame. In one lab- 
oratory alone—the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory under government direction at 
Madison, Wisconsin—130,000 tests prove 
the structural strength of Southern Pine. 


At any lumber yard east of the Rocky Mountains you 
buy today with 
greater confidence than ever before >You can tell 
it by its trade-mark. You can judge it by its grade- 
mark—the grades being in accord with American 
Lumber Standards 


can buy Southern Pine and you can 


The Fifteen Points of Hurricane-proof Constructi« 
are in book form. ‘The book is free. Write for it 
today. If you plan, build or intend to own a home, 
get this bookler—Fifteen Points—now 





As the hurricane-proof house 
would look in brick veneer. 


A rran ge ment have been madé tl 

plans and specification f the hurricane-pr 
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(Continued from Page 182) 

The other lad pressed in close and I 
speared him with a left to the face, stepped 
back against the ropes and rolled along to 
safety. He shot two wild rights which 
missed by inches—almost feet. I caught 
his right hand in midair and pressed it back 
in the hope of twisting his shoulder. That 
failed and I dropped two ripping lefts to his 
battered face. 

Then I was back at the ropes again, and 
I rolled toward safety, as he was too strong 
and too heavy to clinch with often. I saw, 
suddenly, his right hand starting over his 
shoulder. I had avoided a thousand such 
punches all afternoon. At first the glove 
looked small. I saw it during all its sweep- 
ing drive for my head. 

I slipped aside, but the glove seemed to 
follow me. I ducked the other way and 
still it followed me. It was as though my 
chin had suddenly become magnetized and 
was attracting the blow with a relentless 
power. 

Fear gripped me—sudden fear that that 
blow was going to land. Then I felt his left 
hand hit my shoulder and the force of the 
blow straightened me. The little right was 
little no longer. It was big, and growing 
bigger and getting closer with a terrific 
speed. 

I went suddenly helpless—-had the feel- 
ing that 1 was deliberately standing there 
waiting for the big wallop to land. The 
whole thing-could have consumed no more 
than a fraction of a second, yet it seemed 
hours to me. It was like a slow-motion 
picture. I was paralyzed. 

I set my jaw for the impact, rolled with 
the blow. But it was to no avail. The big 
crusher got over. There came to me a ter- 
numbness that hit every 
portion of my body at one and the same 
instant. 

A mighty flash of red-and-yellow fire 
streamed upward into the heavens and 
seemed to me to form itself into a scintil- 
lating ball and there expand and contract. 
In a foolish manner | thought I might be 
looking into the sun, and I remember 
hazily trying to get its blinding light out of 
my eyes. 

Sut it was not the sun—I could see that 
now. For it drew farther and farther from 
me, and finally became but a pin point a 
million miles away; a fiery pin point that 
glared from Stygian blackness. Then it 
burst into inky darkness that reached down 
and engulfed me completely. 


rible sense of 


Nine—and Out! 


The next thing I saw was a gigantic affair 
that fluttered above me. The darkness had 
turned into gray gloom and this terrible 
creature of the night gyrated there over 
my face. It might have been a hovering 
nocturnal vulture. 

But no; it waved insynchronous rhythm, 
I saw now. Up and down, up and down; 
and then to my ears came its voice, attuned 
to its mechanical and awful fluttering—a 
weird sort of voice that chanted a solemn 
requiem. 

This realization was followed by astrange 
tingling in my feet that crept quickly up- 
ward along my legs. They might have been 
asleep, I thought. 

The gray gloom thinned again and it was 
almost day, and the evil fluttering thing 
above me assumed more distinct contour. 
It was a hand-—a vast hand, with 
finger pointed outward from the others, and 
it was rising and falling 

The gray was gone and it was day. I 
caught sight of a rope and the chant became 


one 


clear: 

‘Five. . Six 

I was down on the floor of the ring! I 
was being counted out! A rush of returning 
intelligence roused me. I fought to rise, but 
I could not find my arms. I seemed in 
several pieces, none of them connected. 

My legs still tingled and I drew them 
under me, knowing that if I could manage 
to rise I could totter through the round and 
then Stip would haul me from the clutch of 


defeat. My legs worked now. My mind 
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was as clear as the tone of a silver bell. 1 
saw all and I knew all, but my 
still paralyzed 

It occurred to me that I must 
legs under me and then straighten up. That 
would start the count again; at least, give 
me another ten seconds of rest. But my 
torso, like my arms, was nowhere to be 
found! There was no feeling there; it 
refused to respond 

' Seven. Right 

Only one more count and I must be up 
I remember that tears came and I babbled 
to the referee that he was counting too fast 
and that there had been some foolish mis- 
take. I asked him to wait, please, just fora 
second or two 

re Nine-—and out!” I heard those 
fatal words while | was still trying desper 
ately to get my legs under me and to locate 
my arms and body. | learned afterward 
that I had slithered over the ring floor like 
some giant salamander 


arms were 


get my 


The Silence of Defeat 


The champion stood above me and I saw 
his battered and bleeding face alight with 
the smile of victory. He slipped his hands 
under my arms and raised me upward. My 
tingling legs wabbled weirdly and my arms 
dangled helpless, though I could see them 
and knew that they were mine 

““Great kid!’ the champion greeted as 
Stip joined him at my side. ‘“‘Ain’t he a 
beaut though?” 

Stip was silent. He threw my robe over 
my shoulders and half dragged me to the 
little chair which I had left but a minute 
before with victory so firmly in my grasp 
There he gave me smelling salts and a little 
spirits of ammonia 

Only a few of the curious were at my 
corner. Across the ring was the crowd, an 
l was glad I felt 
finitely weary and downcast and ashamed. 
1 abhorred the crowd 

A doctor came and asked me how I felt 

“Strong enough,’’ I muttered honestly, 
“to knock your block off if you mess around 
here much with that black bag!” 

“*T guess you'll live, all right,”’ he grinned, 
and, very sensibly, left. 

Stip and I had no trouble getting out of 
the ring and to our dressing room after this 
fight. The way was open tous. Just a few 
of the curious who could not get near the 
victor remained along the aisle to 
wondering glances at me as I 
defeat 

Stip went first and made way for us. I 
came behind him, and bringing up the rear 
was a little fellow we had used for towel 
swinging in the corner 

We got to the room with its rough board 
walls and I stretched out on the rubbing 





glad as 1 could be 


snoot 


passed in 


bench. Nothing had been said as yet 
Neither of us had spoken a word. I heard 
Stip’s voice now, terse, tense, brief. I 


glanced back and he was paying the towel 
swinger twenty dollars for his afternoon's 
work. The lad took it as a dismissal and 
left us alone 

Liniment bottles rattled in the traveling 
bag we had brought to the arena. Stip 
came to me and cut off my boxing gloves, 


which he threw rather violently into a 
corner. Still we did not speak 
I felt the coarse surface of a Turkish 


towel on my back and shoulders, then the 
pungent odor of liniment, and after that 
the touch of Stip’s curative palms and 
fingers. Also I felt the ring on his left hand 
and somehow it struck a deep chord in me 
Perhaps the ring would never grow bigger 
now! 

Stip rubbed me with his usual care. I 
the genuine affection that 
actuated him. All during the rub there was 
not a word spoken between us I was 
on the point of speaking, when I felt a hot 
tear fall on my naked back. After that 
words were as scarce as ducks in the public 
library. I had known ‘Stip to cry 
before. 

I was half dressed wher 
rapped at the door and asked if al 
me 


can see now 


Once 


never 


another doct 


i Was we 


wit} Stip answered the summons ar 
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| the question chronologically. For the first, 
he opened the door; for the second, he 
closed it. 

We could tell that the crowd had cleared 
away, because the tramp of feet over our 
heads had gone. All was quiet where 
before had reigned the vociferous excite- 
ment of the fight mob. It was better that 
way. 

I still sat on the rubbing bench, and Stip 
opened a bottle of turpentine and went to 
bathing the tape marks from my hands. 
The hands had perspired a good deal and 
the marks were thick and black. The 
turpentine seemed to burn my flesh, I 
remember. 

We took all the time we could. I re- 
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| member wishing that it was night and that 
QO O I S we could sulk away from the scene of my 
9 defeat in a cloak of friendly darkness. 
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the big pound bottle, shown at the right 
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Ultimately there came another knock on 

the door. Still neither my little helper nor 

| myself had spoken a word. Again Stip 

answered the summons, and it was a hack 

driver with whom we had arranged to take 
us to our hotel after the fight. 

“T’m still waitin’, chief—want me to 
| wait?’”’ 

Stip nodded affirmation and closed the 
door. After that he went about packing up 
| our few effects. 

I caught up a piece of the tape which had 
been removed from my hands and pulled it 
apart, my eyes refusing to move about the 
| room for fear they might encounter Stip’s. 
| There was a lassitude about Stip, I could 
see. He moved listlessly, uncomprehend- 
ingly. 

Finally, when there was absolutely noth- 
ing more to keep us in that unhappy room, 
I went to the door and pulled it open. One 
or two boys stood around curiously and the 
hackman was there with his carriage. Stip 
and I had laughed at his crow-bait horse as 
. | it dragged us joltingly out to the arena. 
( We did not laugh now. The horse had 
simply discovered defeat ahead of us. 

- > We jumped into the hack and slammed 

—— : the aged door after us. In there, we simply 

5) ° had to look at each other. In a sudden 

( ‘a b ll Automat burst of false courage I looked up, a manu- 

m e S tC factured grin on my swollen lips. Stip’s 

eyes met mine and for a moment we looked 

at each other. I meant to say something, 
but somehow I did not. 
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I saw Stip’s lips moving-—words there 
which would not articulate. Into his eyes 
came tears again—tears that were frank 
and unashamed. I looked away because | 

| had to, and by way of hopeless expression | 
slapped a hand on his knee and squeezed 
very hard. 

Suddenly I saw his left hand, the blatant 
diamond aglow even in the gloom of the 
cab, jerk upward. His right hand caught it 
and for a moment he twirled the beloved 
ring between his fingers. That old caress of 
his. That pride of ownership combined 
with loving admiration! 

Then he slipped the ring off his finger and 
held it out to me, his eyes swimming with 
tears, a look of earnest supplication on his 
browned face. ‘‘ Take it, kid,’ he begged 
“take ’er along. I'd like fer you to have it. 
I been plannin’ on that right along.” 

Unto me, in defeat, Stip gave even more 
than he had in victory! 

Current is used only about one- noextraroomin your kitchen— : And, after all, what is victory? some of 
third of the time. Set the oven also automatically controlled. life’s greatest victories are defeats in their 
control for the heat desired Put in your cooking—turn on | making. The heavier champion must have 
and the automatic regulator the electricity, when the right | sensed something of that when, in a spirit 
keeps the heat at the same cooking heat is reached the | worthy of so true a sportsman and so great 
temperature. Never too hot— electricity automatically | g fighter, he came to us at the hotel. 

never too cool—always just shuts off and the cooking con- 
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which had toppled me into a sea of defeat. 
“A great fight, kid. More power to you 
I’m glad I won and sorry you lost. There's 
darn few guys that'll lick you.”” Magnani- 
mously he turned to Stip: ‘Hello, old- 
timer. You done a good job too.” 

Stip accepted his hand and grinned. His 
voice was a bit husky as he spoke, had in it 
a sort of croaking note. But his eyes glowed 
as they swept in appraising glance the face 
of the victor. ‘‘I bet,’’ he jeered unafraid, 
“that no guy takin’ a peek at your dial will 
pick you fer a winner! What a pastin’ you 
got all afternoon!”’ 

Credit the champion with the fact that 
he burst into laughter and slapped Stip’s 
narrow shoulders in delight. Then he 
turned to me and winked. That wink has 
always appealed to me as one of the great- 
est tributes ever paid my Stip. 

There I would like to have my story end. 
From that point on I would like to be sub- 
merged in the glamour of the future. For 
right there both Stip and myself enlisted in 
the great army of has-beens and there we 
have both remained, and would continue to 
remain. 

True, I was still a champion in my class. 
But I had been defeated. I had tasted at 
last of the great abyss; learned that vital 
lesson that nowhere on earth can be found 
the one best man, because none such exists. 
Any man can be replaced. 


A Game for Men 


A new world opened to me, and that has 
no part of these articles. But you may 
think of Stip as wearing again the wrinkled 
smile that you have become acquainted 
with while we were champions. It returned 
as life opened to him. 

But the diamond, that diamond which, 
had we been champions throughout eter- 
nity, never could have grown as great as 
the heart of its owner —has gone. 

From the rubbing table Stip rose to a 
little desk before a littler chair, and there 
undertook a task at which he was destined 
to succeed. His job grew as had the dia- 
mond in our old ring days. 

There came a day when men asked Stip 
for direction in the ways of commerce. He 
had made good, just as I knew that he 
would. Success is a part of a man, not of a 
job or of chance. It is a combination of 
human ingredients, and Stip had the in- 
gredients. 

As his importance to his employers as- 
serted itself Stip changed. He grew to his 
environment. Then one day he came to me 

‘““Champ,”’ he said a little shamefacedly, 
“I was figuring I might git along without 
thisice.’’ He held forththe mammoth ring. 

“Yes?” I queried. “Going to cash in on 
it, Stip?”’ 

“It ain't that so much. I don’t need 
money, champ,” he assured me. Sut the 
thing is so big | guess it’s scratchin’ up all 
the furniture.” 

My hope is that these writings have 
made the fight game clearer to you. My 
belief is that, this being so, you will join 
with me in placing the taboo upon him who 
screams “ Yellow’ at a lad who has done 
his best. 

It is a man’s game, this fighting, and men 
are in it. The world needs men. Give to 
them the glory that is theirs. They have 
courage, even to try, and, remember, 
champions are made overnight. 


He re ’s to the lad who would do or dis ‘ 

Him that is ever game to try; 

For whether he’s wrong, or u hether right, 

Alt least he was there with the heart to fight. 


Editor’s Note—This is the sixth and last of a 
series of articles by Mr. Coe 
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Florence Stove ( ompan) 159 Southern Pine Associatio 184 
Franklin Automobile Compan 168 Standard Laboratories. 1 149 
Fyr-Fyter Co., The 121 Steinwav & Sor 71 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., Stone Straw Co., 7 92 
The 34.55 Strand Tailoring ¢ 15¢ 
Greeting Card Association, The 119 Strathmore Paper Company 164 
Gulbransen Company 152 Studebaker (¢ orp. ol America, The 75 
, - Syracuse Washing Mact ( 179 
Hanson Bro Scale Ci 154 
Hart Schaffner & Mars 2 Pexas Company, The 146, 147 
Harvey, Y. J 161 lide Water Oil Sales Corporatior 18 
Hendryx Co., The Andrew B 190 Pork Company 185 
Holeproof Hosiery Compan 1 I'winplex Sales Co 62 
omel Tailoring Co., Inc ( 
Homeland Tail ring ( , In 163 United States Shipping Boar “y 
Hudson Motor Car Con pany 138, 139 1 ‘ 
Universal Picture 61 
Ingersoll Watch Co. Inc 170 U.S. Playing Card Co., I 0 
Johns-Manville Corp 123 Vacuum Oil Compar 38 
Johnson & Son, S. C 120 ~——- Valentine & Company 113 
Johnston Company, Robert A 192 Vesta Battery Corporati i2 
Jones Brothers Company, Inc., The... 112 Victor Talking Machine C IV ( 
Jordan Motor Car Compan) 142 Watkins Company, The R. | 185 
Jung Arch Brace Co., The 163 Weslev & Co.. Edward 154 
Karpen & Bros., $ 135 Weston Electrical In trument Cor} 177 
Kelvinator Corporation 104, 105 Wheeling ( orrugating Comp BIS 
. itn : Sor c., Stepher 
Krait Cheese Company 160 \ sears & Son, -s I I : 118 
Kress & Owen Co. 186 Willard Battery, ( 126 127 
Willys-Overland, In 06.9 
LaSalle Extension University 161 Wilson Brothers 115 


Lehn & Fink, In 117 
Libby, M« Neill & Libby 33 
Lindemann & Hoverson Co., A. J 182 


“> Laboratories 153 
Yale & Towne Mig. Co., The 174 





While every precaution is taken to insure accuracy, we cannot guarantee against the possibility 
of an occasional change or omission in the preparation of this index 
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Suits & Topcoats 
$1 2° & $430 


Hunting Suits $1 550 








Boys’ Suits 


$QS5 & $185 

















NOGAR Suits are ideal for 


ph 


Mechanics Railroad Men 
Drivers / Piel /ial 
Mill Worker Motorists 
| i:ngineers Gunner 
Chau fleur i hermen 
—and all men who need extra-duty clothing 









GARAGE 


- 





a ‘ 


Treat itrough! You won't hurt 
it It will wear, 
and look well to the end 


wear, wear 


Nocar Utility Clothes are made 
with one object always in mind 
to build garments that will stand 
up under the hardest usage and re 
sist wind and watet 

Well cut, well made and in at 
tractive patterns, they are 
enough tor street and 
wear and thousands wear them 
for that purpose. But first and 
foremost they are good, 
work suits, for men who want the 
most tor their money. In buying 


neat 


business 


honest 


work clothes, consider servi 
first 
NOGAR Popcoats are pericct 


motor coats 


NOGAR CLOTHING 


Home Office and Factory, Reading, Pa. 
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MANUFACTURING 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


NoGal Boy . 


thing tor active American boy 


Suits are just the 


There is only one NOGAR 
Cloth and we make it 
Only 


to vou from our factory at Read 


garments shipped 


ing, Pa., are made of 
NocGar Cloth—the strongest fal 
ric used in clot] 

NoGar Clothe 


our Authorized 


S are old o 


Representative 


and bv nobody e! Make sure you 
+} ae ail a 

NOGAR the OFTrivinal UtwUIT\ 
varments which have given sat 
faction to more tl mill 
wearers Over a pet 1 Of vea 


and not an imitats 
Mail coupon below tor turther 
i) 


rormatiot 


COMPANY 





CLOTHES 


MADE TO STAND THE GAFF 


~~ 








There’s nothing like a NOGAR Suit 


for work that’s hard on clothes 





Now earn the money 
you'd like to have! 
Mail this coupon today 


If you wish to represent us, check he 
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Write to the 


he. cite cln. ln chien allan. st sll. 
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He could count on one 


little friend to help him 


forget sorrow and suffering 


I {' was a great physician, 
tu ervous diseases, 


] 


} 
iit 


sent 


1,a spec ial 


\I] day 


listened to the story of suffer 
¢ a stream of broken humanity 
office. 

HH gan to feel depressed himself, 
to lose that buoy 
ancy of spirit 
that was essen 


ial to his own 


th and work. 


him a little 
en canary 


nis note 


“Here is a com 


rac 
r of pure 
" | 
n nis chee 
1} 
mpani 
tt ci 
for the 


OnE. 


lhe Feathered Philosopher’’ 
ever written about a bird. 


hail only 
joy. Tbe 


. ‘ 
rfulness 1n 


House Your Feathered Friend 
in a Charming Hendryx Home 
Not only will 


dark moods, but its living quarters 


bird help to banish 
will add a note of distinction to the 
decoration of your home, if you select 
one of the charming new Hendryx 
Kor more than half a cen 


Andrew B. 


pany has built the 


creations. 


Hendrvx Com 


tury the 


best and most at 


homes for 





little feathered 





guests, and today 
they continue to originate the 
smartest and most colorful designs. 


You can buy 


bird stores, house 


Hendryx designs at 
furnishing, hard 
Ware and department stores, seed 
Horists’. They are priced 


from $2.00 to $150.00, 


Stores ana 


Stands from 


$2.50 to $25.00. 


@ 'O. 


In the Bird Store 





1) " " a e!” sweetl trilled the 
Littlest Bir wy hat makes you so flirtatious 
t t ng?"’ asked the Wise Old Bird. 

W that mar ooked as though nobod 

Litt t B 


Pat ore 


NDRN 


Since 1869 


‘BIRD 
CAGES 


is one of the most interesting stories 
An illustrated copy will be sent you free. 
indrew B. Hendryx Co., 


New Haven, Conn. 


EVENING POST 


SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 





Continued from Page 30) 


“I wondered whether you'd ask about 
him. Oh, they gave him the Pasteur treat- 
ment as soon as possible, but it wasn’t soon 
enough. They couldn’t save him. The 


| deadly virus spread too rapidly.” 


“The dog died, then?” 

“Oh, no, he didn’t die. They simply 
couldn’t save him. He went into the 
movies.” Douglas Turney. 


Dance Music 
REE verse, I guess, is well 
enough 
For those who chance to dwell 
enough 
In lofty, crofty aeries of the intel- 
lectual peaks 
Where esoteric mutterings 
And devious Delphic utterings 
Cause eyebrows of the highbrows 
To be wrinkled up for weeks. 
But I’m quite mid-Victorian 
A fact I rather glory in 
A votary of Rotary, 
A Babbitt, I opine; 
I’m fond of verse that has to it 
A rhythm with some jazz to it, 
I rather like a poem with a 
swinging, singing line! 


The lays I like are numerous, 
Sweet, bitler, sad or humorous, 


Ingenuous or strenuous, 


Or tenuous as air. 
But out of all the mob of them 
t is the beat and throb of them, 
The chiming of the riming, 
Dancing, prancing here and there, 
That slips into the heart of me 
And skips through every part of 
me, 
That makes my liver quiver, 
Gives a shiver to my spine, 
And sets my pulses battering 
And gets my feet to pattering ; 
I rather like a poem with a 
swinging, singing line! 


A sort of banjo thrum to it, 
Or rhythm of the drum to it, 
Or flaring, blaring trumpets 
Or the shrilling, trilling flute, 
A meter hurdy-gurdy-like, or W ag- 
nerian or Verdi-like ; 
Than meter what is sweeter? 
So—most any kind will suit. 
But song should have a lilt in it; 
A bit of rapture spilt in it, 
4 glimmer and a shimmer 
And a bead like bubbling wine. 
So be it gay or serious, 
Or simple or mysterious, 
I rather like a poem with a 
swinging, singing line, 
1 gayly winging, ringing, swing- 
ing, singing 


Sort of line! Berton Braley. 
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THE RIGHT THING IN CHOCOLATES 
FOR VALENTINES | 


As typified in the smartest oman places of smartest America 


























tine’ sall at Lake Placid is noted 
and for the exclusireness of those YE —= Obtainable, im an instant, at a neighbour- 
1 amid 4 rt i the weer 


Haut Monde of America. hood store no more than a few squares awa) 
from wherever you are at she moment ! 








N some matters of social custom, there may be an 
option; but in chocolates it is Johnston's... at 
Palm Beach, at Del Monte, along the Lake Shore 
Drive in Chicago, in the fashionable Park and Lex- |) 
ington districts of New York; on Nob Hill in San Fr 
Francisco and Peachtree Street in Atlanta—wherever 
graceful social amenities are observed. 


The Valentine Heart Package, illustrated, is one of 
the most popular of all assortments offered under this 
famous name. Many kinds of chocolates are contained, 
assuring variety .. . and the certainty of pleasing Aer. 


Obtainable at authorized Johnston’s Candy Depart- 
ments in the better class stores throughout America, 





and thus available at a moment’s notice. 





You will find a wide variety 
— Joh nitor Ch colate al ne of ft 
CHOCOLATE S eter classstores in your neighbourh 









































WAS THE THRILL 


of 


TREASURE 
FINDER 







AND of ai// thrills, what can equal encased in the wonderful Spanish 
i 
that of being the first to discover Treasure Chest of green and gold 
something gloriously new, decidedly Or; hae G 
< d 4 c¢ S¢ s it { ‘ 









smart! ee ae P -_ 






; She first saw it —the Pieces of 8 happy 
Chest— in her dealer’s show window, | { 
f i « 





a treasure-box of silverware unlike 






any she had ever seen before D La, fo Meria ( 





fs Not just six knives and forks and 
spoons, but e/ght of each... enough 


for her daily needs — with some to 












/ spare to free her of embarrassment 


} 


when chance guests dropped in of 


the luncheon called for two tables 


She could have her choice of patterns, 
all were charming —in 1847 ROGERS 
Bros. Silvery doin: a synonym for 
silverware superiativels fine in her 


family for generations 





And the price was the greatest sur- 
prise of all! Only $43.50 in a hat { 


some gift box and but $49.50 when 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 
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eel IN 





Yorrt, Cr 4 San Frawnet ( . CANADA INT! 


Kreisler 
is actually Kreisler 
on the 
New Orthophonic 
Victrola 


P. a Kreisler record on the Ortho- 
phonic Victrola. Instantly you are in 
the presence of this master of the 
bow. The precision that is Kreisler 
... the superb technique ... the warm, 
lyric tone that distinguishes this 
Victor artist... these are relayed to 
you with flawless realism through 
this amazing new invention. 

Tones of correct volume. Neither 
too soft nor too loud ... but full, 
round, mellow, natural! Tones that 
are restful to the senses, as indirect 


lighting is restful to the eyes. A dis- 

tinct Victor achievement, through the 

scientific, Victor-controlled principle 
of “matched impedance.” 


— 
“ibe supre me ertertaine) 


in the home 


The Orthophonic Victrola is al- 
ways ready to entertain you and 
your friends with music of your 
own choosing—a violin solo, an 
operatic gem, lively dance music, 
stirring band music, a song of yes- 
teryear or one of the catchy tunes 
of the day. Whatever you prefer 


The New 


whenever you say. It 


knows no limitations! 
No less an achievement than 
the Orthophonic Victrola itself 
are the new Orthophonic Victor 
Records. They have new beauty and 
depth. Made of a new material which 
has eliminated unpleasant scratch. 
Orthophonic Victor Records play on 
any instrument ... and vastly zmprove 
its playing quality. 


Go to the nearest Victor dealer today 
Go with an open mind and a critical ear 
Go expecting the musical thrill of a life- 
time. You will not be disappointed ' 
There are many beautiful models of the 
Orthophonic Victrola, from $300 to as 
low as $95. Silent electric motor ($35 
extra) eliminates winding. You play . 
and relax. 


Orthophonec \ | 1C C r ol aA 





